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THE ENGLISH 


HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XXXVI—OCTOBER 1894 


The Donation of Constantine as appled 
by the Roman Church 


a the last twenty years a great number of critical essays 

have appeared on the subject of the donation of Constantine 
the Great to the Roman church.' The forged grant purports to confer 
upon Saints Peter and Paul the imperial insignia, lands in Judea, 
Greece, Asia, Thrace, Africa, and Italy, and various islands to be dis- 
posed of at the hands of Pope Sylvester and his successors.? It like- 
wise grants that pope and his successors the city of Rome and all the 
province, places, and cities of Italy and the west.2 However much 
the opinions and results of the numerous investigators of the sub- 
ject may differ from one another, we may now, I think, accept as 
proved the fact that the document was forged in Rome in the 
course of the sixth and seventh decades of the eighth century.‘ 
In contributing to the literature on the subject my chief aim is to 
investigate how far the donation of Constantine was theoretically 
or practically applied by the popes to enlarge their worldly sway. 


1 See the bibliography in Déllinger, Papstfabeln des Mittelalters (2nd ed. Stuttg. 
1890), p. 125, nm. 2; to which add A. Hauck, Zeitschr. f. kirchl. Wissensch. wu. kirchl. 
Leben, iv. (1888); Kriiger, Theol.-lit. Zeitung, Nos. 17 and 18 (1889); and Seeberg, 
Theol.-lit. Blatt, Nos. 3-5 (1890). 

2 Revised text by K. Zeumer in Festgabe fiir R. von Gneist, Sonderabdruck (Berl. 
1888), p. 55, lines 197-208. 

* Ibid. p. 58, lines 264-70. 

* Déllinger, J.c. p. 88, set the term from 750 to 775; but compare p. 123, where it is 
put shortly before 754. With this view agrees Hauck, l.c., who has developed a 
plausible theory to the effect that the ‘Donation’ was forged before the council of 
Quiercy, 754, on which assumption alone he can explain the demands made by the 
pope on that occasion, demands which had no basis either in law or fact. 
his Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, ii. (Leipzig, 1890), p. 24, n. 1. 
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The ultramontane view holds that the papacy very rarely used the 
donation to enhance its power, and derived no particular claims 
to islands from it. Others consider it the foundation of the 
temporal power of the papacy. Who is right? We must turn to 
the papal registers particularly for an answer. Could we accept 
the theory of Hauck’ as to the origin of the ‘ Donation,’ the first 
attempt to draw benefit therefrom would be that made by Pope 
Stephen III (II) at the council of Quiercy in 754. But, to turn 
to an indisputable case, there is a reference to it in a letter of 
Hadrian I to Charles the Great,’ where the pope calls upon Charles, 
but with little or no success, to follow the example of Constantine 
and endow the Roman church. The next notice of the donation 
comes from a different source, and is the more valuable as it tells of 
its whereabouts at a definite time. The reference occurs in Liud- 
prand of Cremona’s account of his embassy to Constantinople in 
968-969. 


LIcDPRANDI LEGATIO. 


Constantinusimperator augustus 
. sanctae apostolicae Romanae 


ecclesiae . . . multa donaria obtulit, | 


non in Italia solum sed in omnibus 
pene occidentalibus regnis, necnon 
de orientalibus atque meridianis, 
Graecia scilicet, Iudaea, Perside, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Aegypto, 
Libya, wt ipsius testantur privilegia, 


Donatio CoNSsTANTINI. 

. rebus diversis eas [thecas 
Petri et Pauli] ditavimus, et per 
nostras . . . sacras tam in oriente 
quam in occidente vel etiam septen- 
trionali et meridiana plaga, videlicet 
in Iudea, Grecia, Asia, Thracia, 


| Africa et Italia vel diversis insulis, 


nostram largitatem eis concessi- 


| i 


quae venes nos sunt.'° 


The likeness between the two passages seems sufficiently clear, only 
that Liudprand appears to have expanded ‘ Asia ’ into ‘ Perside, Meso- 


potamia, Babylonia,’ and ‘Africa’ into ‘Aegypto, Libya.’ I cannot 
resist the inference that the author is here quoting from memory. 
If, besides, we take his last clause into account, the existence, at 
Rome, of the ‘ Donation’ of Constantine, either in the original or in 
copy, seems proved for the middle of the tenth century. About a 
generation after the bishop of Cremona wrote, the emperor Otto III 
made a gift'* to the Roman see, in which the voice of suspicion, 


5 Analecta Juris Pontificii, xxi. 302, 333 (Romae). 
Staat (1872), p. 366. 

° Gibbon, c. 49; W. Moeller, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (2nd ed. Freiburg, 
1893), ii. 89, ‘Die phantastische Legende hat im Mittelalter eine sehr reale Macht 
erlangt ;’ see also K. Miiller, Kirchengesch. (Freiburg, 1892), i. 445-6 (see note 23 
below) et passim. 7 See note 4. 

8 May 778. Jaffé, Bibl. Rer. Germ. iv. 199. 

® See Hauck, Kirchengesch. ii. 91, n. 1. 

© Liudprandi Legatio, Monum. Germ. Hist., 8S. iii. 350. 

 Zeumer, l.c. p. 55, lines 203-6. 

12 Monum. Germ. Hist., Leges II B. p. 162. 


Cf. Hergenréther, Kirche wnd 
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though unsupported by critical insight, was first raised against the 
forgery. Can the sumptuous copy in ‘letters of gold,’ to which the 
emperor refers in his grant, have been the one which Liudprand 
speaks of ? 

Another half-century passes before we hear of the ‘ Donation’ 
again. To prove the superiority of the church of Rome, Leo IX, in 
1054, sent a long letter to Michael, the patriarch of Constantinople." 
The fact that almost the entire text of the ‘Donation’ proper is 
inserted in it goes to show the implicit belief which the pope seems 
to have had in the supposititious document. The same year Leo IX 
once more called upon the great name of Constantine, but to no 
effect. After his defeat by the Normans at Civita in 1054 he made 
peace with his enemies, but with no intention of its being final ; for 
he sent messengers with a letter to Constantinople to beseech the 
eastern emperor to take part with the German emperor in avenging 
his wrongs. In this letter the pope begged the emperor to give up 
to the holy see all that which Constantine and his successors had 
once granted.'‘ There was no response to the request, and the 
pope soon died. In significant contrast to the frank assurance of 
Pope Leo is the reserve of Gregory VII. Still it does not seem 
strictly true to say that he never so much as mentions the ‘ Dona- 
tion;’" for in the oath which Gregory exacted from Rudolf of 
Swabia there is apparently an allusion to the spurious gift: De 
ordinatione vero ecclesiarum et de terris vel censu quae Constantinus 
imperator vel Carolus sancto Petro dederunt . . . ita conveniam cum 
papa, ut periculum sacrilegit . . . non incurram.'* Perhaps Gregory 
had the ‘Donation’ in mind when, in his celebrated dictatus, he 
claimed that ‘ only the pope can make use of the imperial insignia,’ !7 
which, to be sure, always remained an empty claim. Finally, there 
is another case which is more in point but is still more doubtful than 
the two preceding. In a letter to the kings and princes of Spain '8 
the pope claims that regnum Hispaniae ex antiquis constitutionibus 
beato Petro et sanctae Romanae ecclesiae in ius et proprietatem esse 
traditum. Now the ‘ Donation’ of Constantine is called Exemplar 
Constituti Domni Constantini Imperatoris in a manuscript of the 
ninth or tenth century,'® and this copy Gregory might have seen 
and had in mind. But on what a slender footing this hypothesis 
rests is made doubly clear when we examine another letter of the 
pope on the same subject, in which Spain is merely claimed as ‘ of 
old the property of St. Peter.’ In fact, it seems to me more than 


13 Migne, Patrol. Lat. exliii. No. c. pp. 744-69. 
14 Gregorovius, Gesch. d. Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, iv. 88 (Stuttgart, 1862). 
8 See Déllinger, l.c. p. 90.. Friedrich, the editor of Déllinger, however, refers 
(p. 107, 2. 1) to the oath spoken of in my text. 6 Jaffé, lc. ii. 476. 
7 Thid. ii. 174; ef. Zeumer, p. 56, lines 214-27, and Déllinger, p. 97. 
1% Jaffé, ii. 286. ‘© Zeumer, l.c. p. 41; Codex, A 2. 
% Tbid. ii. 16-17. 
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likely that Gregory’s policy was not to invoke the false ‘ Donation ; ’ 
for in two cases he is careful to name the grantor of lands which he 
claims for the holy see. Thus he laid claim to Hungary as the 
_ gift of King Stephen, and to Saxony as that of Charles the Great.” 
Furthermore, when he had an excellent chance of invoking. the 
‘islands clause’ of the ‘Donation’ he was silent; for he claimed 
Corsica only ex debito vel iwre proprietatis, and Sardinia on the ground 
that Rome was the spiritual mother and guardian of the island.” 
Such silence cannot have been an accident on the part of a pope 
who saw his policy clearly before him in laying the corner stone of 
the temporal sovereignty of the Roman church; and it is surely a 
misconception on the part of a recent church historian to ascribe to 
him a free use of the ‘ Donation’ to reach his ends.” 

Urban II was less scrupulous, and he first made practical use 
of the ‘Donation.’ In a bull dated 3 June 1091 he granted the 
Liparian islands to the monastery of St. Bartholomew, which was 
situated on one of them, on the strength of it. These are the words 
of the bull: Cum universae insulae secundum instituta legalia iuris 
publici sint, constat profecto quia religiosi imperatoris Constantini 
privilegio in ius proprium beato Petro eiusque successoribus occiden- 
tales omnes insulae condonatae sunt maxime quae circa Italiae oram 
habentur,* &c. I pass over the peculiar interpretation of the 
‘islands clause ’—vel [in] diversis insulis nostram largitatem eis con- 
cessimus—of the ‘ Donation’ to go on to a second bull of Urban II 
for the bishop of Pisa, which was issued in the same month and con- 
tains much the same preamble.” These are the only two cases, 
to my knowledge, in which the popes cited the ‘ Donation’ of Con- 
stantine with such bold assurance in support of their temporal 
claims. The action of Urban II stands unparalleled for centuries. 
His discreeter or more timid followers seem carefully to have 
avoided following in his footsteps; for Honorius II, in a bull 
of the year 1126 to the Pisan church, which confirmed that of 
Urban II, neglected to take the opportunity of proclaiming the 
grounds on which his predecessor had based the original grant,” 

21 Jaffé, ii. 128, 469. The latter country Gregory claimed by a great stretch of 
imagination and conscience. Cf. P. Scheffer-Boichorst, ‘Zwei Untersuch. z. Gesch. 
d. papstl. Finanzpolitik,’ in the Mittheil. d. Instit. f. dsterreich. Geschichtskunde, 
Erginzungsheft iv. 82-5, 90. 2 Jaffé, ii. 290; cf. pp. 342-45. 

 K. Miiller, Kirchengesch. i. pp. 445-6. He cites the cases spoken of above, 
but is surely wrong in the case of Hungary and Saxony, if not in that of Corsica, 
Sardinia, and Spain. 

24 Rocchi Pirri, Lipariensis Eccl. Notitia, viii. lib. iii. in J. G. Graevius, Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum et Historiarum, &c., x. 1125-6. Pirri took his text from the original, tran- 
scribing the correct indiction 14. Ughelli, Italia Sacra (1st ed. Rome, 1647, ii. 1047-8, 
and 2nd ed. i. 775), misprints 18, and is followed by Migne, Patrol. Lat. cli. 329. 

2 Ughelli, l.c. iii. 423: Cum omnes insulae .. . iwris publici habeantur, constat 
etiam eas religiosi imp. C. liberalitate ac privilegio in beati Petri vicariorumque 
eius ius proprium esse collatas. Cf. Scheffer-Boichorst, l.c. pp. 105-6. 

26 Ughelli, /.c. iii. pp. 441-4. 
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and Innocent II, in granting half of Corsica to Genoa, did not cite 
the ‘ Donation.’ ” 

In the face of such apparent indifference on the part of the 
papacy it is interesting to see what a hold the fictitious ‘ Donation ’ 
had taken on the public mind by the middle of the twelfth century. 
John of Salisbury, for instance, in referring to the attempted feudal 
grant of Ireland to Henry II through Pope Hadrian IV, states his 
belief that the pope had a right to confer the island, Nam, said 
he, omnes insule de iure antiquo ex donacione Constantini .. . 
dicuntur ad Romanam ecclesiam pertinere.* Whether Hadrian IV 
himself derived his right of disposing of Ireland from the same 
source we have no means of telling, for the original bull is no longer 
extant. It was probably left to disappear as having outlived its 
purpose, for it seems that Henry was not willing then to become the 
vassal of the papal see, as he afterwards was forced by circum- 
stances.” The bull Laudabiliter, which has so long been considered 
by many a genuine bull of Hadrian IV, must now, I think, be 
considered an innocent forgery, a medieval scholastic exercise. 
Still it serves our purpose here, which is to show how the public, 
or at least the catholic, mind was then imbued with the fascination 
exercised by the mighty name of Constantine. But we must not 
overlook the fact that in this same century the first voices, since that 
of Otto III, were raised against the genuineness of the ‘ Donation.’ 
The Historiae Farfenses*' report a litigation which took place in 
the year 1105. The story tells how the monks of the monastery 
of Farfa resident in Rome were involved in a dispute about the 
possession of a castle with some Roman nobles who based their 
eclaim on the ‘ Donation’ of Constantine. Without absolutely 
denying the genuineness of that document, the monks nevertheless 
turned the evidence of historical criticism upon it to refute their 
rivals’ arguments. Shortly before John of Salisbury upheld the 
tradition of the church the then powerful Arnoldists began to shake 
it. One of their number denounced it as a lie and heretical fable 


7 Pflugk-Harttung, Acta Pont. Rom. Inedita (Stuttgart, 1888), ii. 274, No. 313. 

28 Metalogicus, iv. 42; of which Scheffer-Boichorst, J.c. p- 104, gives the best text. 

® Ibid. pp. 110-1. That the attempt failed is clear from a genuine bull of Alex- 
ander III (20 Sept. 1172; Jaffé-Loewenfeld, 12162), in which he congratulates Henry II 
on his success in Ireland. Here the ‘island’ is referred to as having been brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Roman church by the initial act of the king, not as 
granted in fee by the pope on the condition of being made subject to Rome. 

* Ibid. pp. 112-20, especially pp. 116-20. For the other view see Miss Norgate, 
‘The Bull Laudabiliter,’ Enctish Hisroricat Review, viii. 18-52. The words of the 
bull which refer to the ‘islands clause’ of the ‘Donation’ are Sane Hiberniam et 
omnes insulas, quibus sol iustitiae illuaxit, et quae documenta fidei Christianae ceperunt, 
ad ius B. Petri et sacrosanctae Romanae Ecclesiae (quod tua et nobilitas recognoscit) 
non est dubium pertinere. Migne, l.c. clxxxviii. 1441. 

** Mon. Germ. Hist. xi. 568-70. 
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which was so patent that even labourers and women could convince 
the most learned thereof.** 

It is remarkable that, although the ‘ Donation’ was embodied 
in the collections of canon law from that of Anselm of Lucca 

. (+1086) onwards,” the popes for some centuries availed them- 
selves so little of it. Innocent III, whose reign marks the climax 
of the temporal sovereignty of the papacy, in one of his sermons 
merely stated it as a fact that vir Constantinus egregius imperator 
. . « Urbem pariter et senatum cum omnibus et dignitatibus suis, 
et omne regnum Occidentis ei [Silvestro papae] tradidit et dimisit.** 
He left it to a successor, Gregory IX (1227-41), to draw the 
logical conclusions from it, and he maintained in a letter to the 
emperor Frederick II that, through his gift of the imperial insignia 
to the Roman see [as granted in the ‘ Donation ’], Constantine had 
for ever entrusted the city and duchy of Rome and the imperium to 
the care of the popes.» Nevertheless when, in 1239, the pope took 
steps to exercise his assumed right of guardian of the imperium by 
dispossessing Frederick II of it by bull, he did not derive it from 
the above-mentioned claim, but rather ex parte Dei ommnipotentis 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti et authoritate apostolica Petri et 
Pauli.* The reference here is probably to the papal ‘ power of the 
keys.’ Gregory’s next successor but one, Innocent IV, had recourse 
to the same power in renewing the excommunication pronounced 
against the emperor,” thus likewise desisting from carrying into 
practical effect the claim put forth by his predecessor. Nor did 
Boniface VIII, in spite of his overreaching claims, ever, so far as I 
know, turn for support to the authority of the ‘Donation’ of 
Constantine. From his retirement at Avignon John XXII once, 
invoked the false ‘ Donation,’ but only to demonstrate the spiritual 
sovereignty of Rome.** 

More than a century later the position of Nicolas V (1447-55) 
towards the ‘ Donation’ appears uncertain; for whereas in one case * 
he disregards the privilege supposed to have been bestowed by 
Constantine on the church—namely, the claim to the east and 
west and various islands—he is not slow to avail himself of it in 
a bull in favour of Alfonso of Portugal and his uncle Henry the 
Navigator, dated 8 Jan. 1454. It grants them full and exclusive 
rights over their discoveries in Guinea and several islands. In 
view of the great significance which the formula of grant after- 
wards obtained I quote its terms in full. 

%? Wetzel in a letter to Frederick I, 1152, in Marténe, Ampl. Coll. ii. 556. 

83 Déllinger, J.c. p. 96. 34 Migne, J.c. cexvii. 481. 

8 Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist. Pont. Rom. saec. wiii. i. 604. 

%6 Matthew Paris, Chron. Maiora (R. 8.), iii. 5383 sq. 

” M. G. H., Ep. P. RB. saec. xiii. ii. 93, lines 22-6; p. 90, lines 32-40. He says 
that Gregory had invoked the ‘ power of the keys’ against Frederick. 


%° Magn. Bull. Rom. (Luxemburge, 1727), pt. iii. pp. 168, 169. 
% Bull of Nicolas V to Alfonso V of Aragon and Sicily, 6 Oct. 1450. Ibid. p. 259. 
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De praemissis omnibus et singulis plenissime informati, motu pre- 
prio, non ad ipsorum Alfonsi Regis et Infantis vel alterius pro eis 
nobis super hoc oblatae petitionis obstantiam, maturaque prius desuper 
deliberatione praehabita, auctoritate apostolica, et ex certa scientia de 
apostolica potestatis plenitudine, literas facultatis praefatas ... ad 
Ceptemsem et praedicta et quaecunque alia . . . provincias, insulas .. . 
harum serie declaramus, etiam ad ipsos Alfonsum Regem successores 
suos . . . pertinwisse, ac in perpetwum spectare et pertinere de wre... .* 


Although no reference is here made to the ‘ Donation’ in so many 
words, there can be little doubt that the grantor had it in mind; 
for had not the emperor Constantine given the apostles Peter and 
Paul the east and west and various islands, to be disposed of at the 
hands of Pope Silvester and his successors? The above formula 
is generally thought to have been first used in the celebrated de- 
marcation bull of Alexander VI, dated 4 May 1498; but it is evident 
that it originated with Nicolas V and was used several times before 
the former pope is supposed to have given it prominence. Nicolas 
himself repeated the clause word for word in a bull of 9 Jan. 1454," 
which was confirmed by Calixtus III the next year.*? Here we again 
meet with the formula in question in full. Both of the foregoing 
bulls were confirmed by Sixtus IV 21 June 1481, where we once 
more find the clause in question, though with immaterial changes.“* 
Probably it also occurs in the confirmatory bull of Innocent VIII 
mentioned in Raynaldus.“* Perhaps the most interesting bulls, 
however, in which the formula of Nicolas V occurs are those of 
Alexander VI dated 3 and 4 May 1493. The latter is the famous 
demarcation bull, which divided the discoveries in the new world 
between the kings of Spain and Portugal. This long series of bulls 
is closed by that of Leo X of 3 Nov. 1514, which recites and sanctions 
all the previous bulls addressed to the kings of Portugal.‘ 


© Magn. Bull. Rom. pt. iii. p. 2683. The date of the pope’s regnal year is wrong 
by a year in the Bullarium; instead of an. viii. it should be an. vii., as Nicolas V was 
consecrated 18-19 March 1447. 

 Raynaldus, Annales Eccl. Continuatio (Lucae, 1753), x. 8-10. 

#2 Ibid. pp. 17-20. Another confirmation, dated 1456 and beginning Inter caetera, 
which I have not been able to find, is mentioned by J. F. von Schulte, Die Macht der 
rim. Pépste, &c., Prague, 1871, p. 37. 

** The bull is in a confirmatory charter of Leo X of 3 Nov. 1514; see Bullarium 
Patronatus Portugalliae Regum .. . Olisipone, 1868, i., p. 106 sq. D. Cyriacus 
Morelli, Fasti Novi Orbis, &c. (Venetiis, 1776), gives the best summary of all the bulls 
relating to the discoveries in the new world. But the book does not give the text of 
any of the documents, always referring to books few of which I have been able to find. 
The bulls which may have a bearing on my subject are those of Alexander VI, 9 June 
1494, 1 June 1497 ; Julius II, 2 Nov. 1503, 21 Jan. 1506, 28 July 1580. 

“ Raynaldus, J.c. ad an. 1484, xi. 88. 

* Navarette, Coleccion de los Viages y descubrimientos (Madrid, 1825), ii. 23-7, 
especially 26; pp. 28-34, especially 32. The latter is also in the Magn. Bull., pt. iv. 
pp. 2-3. Cf. a letter of Alexander, 25 Sept. 1493, in Navarette, pp. 404-6. 

© Bull. Patronatus, p. 106 sq. Cf. Hergenréther, Registrum Leonis X (Freiburg, 
1888), p. 764, No. 12516. The bull contains the traditional formula with slight varia- 
tions. For the reference I am indebted to Herr Hans Schulz of Berlin. 
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Such was the sudden and general use which the popes, from 
the middle of the fifteenth century to the eve of the Reformation, 
made of the ‘ Donation’ of Constantine, not, to be sure, to enlarge 
their own territorial possession, but rather to dispose of lands newly 
discovered. But it was just this disposing power which had been 
conferred by the supposed gift of Constantine. By astrange irony of 
fate the very half-century which saw the triumph, as it were, of the 
forged ‘ Donation’ saw also, after several onslaughts of the fourteenth 
century, the final overthrow of the audacious fiction at the hands 
of the culture of Europe. Enea Silvio Piccolomini, the secretary 
of the emperor Frederick III and afterwards Pope Pius II, in 1443 
had urged the emperor to have the question as to the authenticity 
of the ‘ Donation,’ ‘ which was bewildering many minds,’ decided at a 
council.” If the German Nicolaus Cusanus “* had wavered in his 
judgment, Reginald Pecock, bishop of Chichester, had brought a 
remarkable series of historical arguments to bear upon the spu- 
riousness of the document.*® But the crushing blow had already been 
dealt by the Italian humanist Lorenzo Valla in 1440, through his 
‘De falso credita et ementita Constantini Donatione Declamatio.’ * 
Still the canonists wisely clung to the fiction for about a century, 
until the dictum of a cardinal of the Roman church, Baronius, in 
his ecclesiastical annals decided against the document known as the 
‘ Donation ’ of Constantine, and thus hushed its defenders.®' Yet its 
spirit was revived only nine years ago, when, in the dispute about 
the Caroline Islands, the Spaniards based their claim to them on 
the famous demarcation bull of Alexander VI. 

I have traced the history of the ‘ Donation’ of Constantine in 
literature, and especially in papal politics, from its appearance to the 
period when it was swept away as a living force. It is evident that 
it was used by some popes to further their claims, but by rather 
fewer than has been generally supposed. Apart from the doubtful 
cases of Stephen III and Gregory VII, only Urban II and some of 
the popes from Nicolas V to Leo X, 1447-1521, derived a practical 
benefit from the forged grant. Consequently we must differ from 
the first and modify the second opinion quoted above (p. 626), and 
admit that the popes drew far less advantage from the ‘ Donation’ of 
Constantine than, for instance, from their ‘power of the keys’ or 
that of the ‘two swords.’ F. ZINKEISEN. 


7 Déllinger, J.c. p. 118. 

“8 Schardius, De Iurisdictione . . . et praeeminentia imperiali ac potestate . . 
variorum authorum (Basiliae, 1571); Nic. Cusanus, De Concordantia Catholica, &c., 
lib. iii. c. 2, p. 608 sq. 

* R. Pecock, Repressor of over much Blaming of the Clergy (Lond. 1860), 
ii. 361-7; cf. Déllinger, l.c. p. 118. 5° Apud Schardium, l.c. pp. 734-780. 

5t Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici (Lucae, 1739), iii. cap. exviii. Cf. Dédllinger, J.c. 
p. 119, 





Laurence Saunders, Citizen of Coventry 


LL that we know concerning the life of Laurence Saunders is 
found in entries of various kinds scattered among the records 
of the Court Leet of the city of Coventry in his time—the latter 
part of the fifteenth century—the fourth city in the kingdom. As he 
was the declared enemy of the small oligarchy that ruled Coventry 
then, and the Leet Book! was the organ of his opponents, it is 
natural that a great deal of unfavourable comment should be 
added -to the record of his sayings and doings. His character 
suffers much when the word is in the mouth of his enemies. He 
was a masterful man, they said, and ‘would not otherwise be 
ruled than after his own will ;’ and persistent, for after they had 
disproved his charges, he still repeated them and ‘would not be con- 
tent.’ As for these charges, they were ‘ feigned,’ yet they brought 
the royal interference upon the city, and stirred up ‘ commotions and 
insurrections’ among the people. But we need not in passing 
judgment on Saunders rely solely on the word of hisenemies. His 
friends—their attacks upon the municipality are duly recorded in 
the Leet Book—used other language. When he was lying in 
prison ‘in the hall,’ and put to silence, there was no one who 
could speak on their behalf against the oppressor, and they were 
oppressed. As a rhymester from among Laurence’s followers 
declared in 1495, in verses the town rulers were quick to pronounce 
‘seditious :’ 
The cite is bond that shuld be fre ; 
The right is holden fro the comunallte ; 


And he that speketh for our right is in the hall 
And that is shame for yowe and for us all.? 


When Laurence Saunders in 1480 became chief of a party 


' The Leet Book, now in possession of the Corporation, is a manuscript of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The first entry belongs to the year 1422, the last to 
the year 1556. Sharp, in his Antiquities of Coventry and his Coventry Mysteries, 
has made some extracts relating to royal visits, the buildings of the city, and the 
mystery plays. He also printed in the Antiquities, pp. 235-6, as specimens of ‘ civic 
poetry,’ the three sets of verses quoted below. 

? Sharp, Antiquities of Coventry, p. 236, and Leet Book, f. 278. 
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that was to make the lives of the mayor and corporation a burden for 
some time to come, a small oligarchy had been supreme within the 
city for a hundred and thirty or forty years. This oligarchy was 
intimately connected with certain guilds founded under Edward III. 
Originally there had been six distinct bodies, but of these only two 
survived, the Holy Trinity and the Corpus Christi, the former 
having absorbed the rest before 1370.* These two brotherhoods 
acted in concert. At the time of their foundation the members of 
the Trinity Guild were the chief men dwelling in St. Michael’s 
parish, the half of the town formerly belonging to the earls of 
Chester, while the members of the Corpus Christi were of Trinity 
parish, the prior’s fee.‘ The governing body of the city was self- 
elective. Twenty-four leading citizens, chosen from among the 
officers of former years by some indirect process of which we have 
lost the secret, were empowered to elect the officers for the ensuing 
year. The same number was preserved in the jury of the Court 
Leet, the lists of names given in either case proving that this second 
body of Twenty-four was almost identical with the above-named 
company of electors. In the Court Leet, which assembled at Easter 
and Michaelmas, regulations were passed binding on the whole 
community. At other seasons of the year, the ordinances of a 
council of Forty-eight, chosen half by the mayor and half by the 


Twenty-four who took part in his election, were of equal force. 
The activity of this council dates from the year 1424;° on im- 
portant occasions the full number received a summons; at other 


times the powers of the whole body were entrusted to a few of 
the members.® 


8 The full title was ‘ The Guild of St. Mary, St. John the Baptist, the Holy Trinity, 
and St. Catherine.’ These guilds were united by patent in 1392, Rot. Pat. 16 R. Il, 
p-1m.19; but they had been actually united between 1365-69: Sharp, Antiquities, 
p. 131. St. Mary’s or the ‘ Merchant’ Guild, founded 1340, gave its name to the Guild 
Hall; and very probably purchased the Charter of Incorporation, 1344. Two years 
before occupying the place of mayor every citizen, as a general rule, was chosen 
master of the Corpus Christi. Two years after serving as mayor he rose to be master 
of the Trinity Guild. For an account of the Coventry guilds, see Mrs. J. R. Green’s 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, ii. 202 et seq. 

‘ The Trinity Guild was‘ founded in the parish of St. Michael:’ Charter, 6 Ed. VI 
(in possession of the Corporation). In St. Nicholas Hall (in possession of the Corpus 
Christi Guild) the mayor addressed the parishioners of Trinity ; in St. Mary’s Hall the 
parishioners of St. Michael: Leet Book, f. 44. 

5 Leet Book, f. 12 a. 


® Thus in 1446 the Forty-eight resolve that the mayor should call twelve persons 
or more according to his discretion, and to their ordinances they (the Forty-eight) will 
agree, ibid. f.129. Though presentments were made and amercements ‘ affeered ’ in the 
Coventry Leet, there is no recordof any judicial business done in the court. Ordinances 
only are recorded. The method of procedure was as follows. Petitions were given in to 
the mayor four days before the meeting of the court, and these were inspected by 
twenty-four summoned by the mayor. On the day of the Leet these petitions—if 
satisfactory—received the assent of the ‘honest men’ elected to the Leet, i.e. the 
twenty-four jurats. Leet Book, ff. 92, 4, 10. 
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From time to time the discontent this irresponsible rule aroused 
found an outletin riots and tumults. The chief causes of complaint 
were twofold. The first was owing to the influence the wealthy 
victuallers had with the corporation. Thus in the year 1387 we 
read ‘the Commons rose and threw loaves at the mayor’s head in 
St. Mary’s Hall, because the bakers kept not the assize, neither did 
the mayor punish them according to his office.’7 Of the second of 
the grievances—the enclosure of the common pasture lands—there 
is much to be told. Though this question was for a time set at 
rest by an inquest of the commons taken and enregistered in the 
year 1424,° murmurings did not wholly cease; and the old cause 
of trouble can be seen at work in a renewal of outbreaks between 
1469 and 1525. During this last period the malcontents were 
further strengthened by the support of a body of men of some 
influence, having other causes of complaint, which will hereafter be 
touched on, to urge against the municipality. 

These enclosures the community found so grievous were, at least 
on one occasion, the work of an individual citizen under the rose. At 
other times the municipality, with the consent of those they saw fit to 
summon, ordered that portions of the common lands should be kept 
in severalty for particular purposes.’ John Bristowe’s offences belong 
to the former class; they were brought to light in 1469, when his 
son William Bristowe had the folly to quarrel with the corpora- 
tion.'° This was an unwise step, for the town-rulers at once ‘ re- 
membered,’ the Leet Book says with unconscious irony, that he 
enjoyed certain privileges of pasturing his cattle to which he was not 
entitled. While this matter was in debate his father’s encroachment 
was brought forward. John Bristowe had, ‘by dyking and hedging,’ 
enclosed a piece of common pasture by the water at Whitley, 
and the father and son had kept the meadow several ever since. 
This was to be endured no longer. The populace, led on this one 
occasion by a mayor and an alderman, arrayed in jacks and saletts 
and bearing arms of divers kinds, went forth, pulled down Bristowe’s 
hedge, and took possession of the field. They returned afterwards 
in triumph to the city, with the waits and pipers playing and piping 
merrily before them ‘like as they had doen a gret conqueste or 
victore.”' In this manner the seeds of long conflict were sown. 
John Bristowe, the real author of all the mischief, can be none other 
than the mayor of the year 1429, a draper, afterwards master of the 
guild, justice of the peace, and again and again member of the 

7 Sharp, Antiquities, p. 211. For the power of the victuallers see Mrs. J. R. Green’s 
Town Life, ii. 49, 60-3. 
® Leet Book, f. 12 et seq. 


® See p. 636, infra ; for other examples see Leet Book, f. 5 a. 
© Ibid. f. 206 a. 


" For these details see Bristowe’s complaint to the king (manuscript in possession 
of the Corporation). 
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august body of Twenty-four. It is significant that the municipality 
paid no heed to his encroachments until they fell out with his son. 

The enclosure of ‘ Prior’s Waste,’ on the other hand, was made 
in this year with the full parade of the consent of mayor, bailiffs, 
and community. This land was held by St. Mary’s Convent at that 
time, but the community was possessed of a somewhat doubtful title 
toit.'? Possibly there were rumours of encroachments afloat—many 
‘aged men ’ having delivered evidence against Bristowe—which were 
caught up by the ‘commonalty.’ Be that as it may, the people on 
St. Nicholas’ day broke out into open riot, threw down hedges round 
about the ‘ Waste,’ and those of other gardens belonging to the 
convent. The prior professed to be ‘ greatly aggrieved,’ and pro- 
posed to ‘ trouble’ the city—no doubt with a lawsuit. But the mayor, 
perceiving perhaps that the case was one of great difficulty, entreated 
him to come to terms, and finally granted him as compensation 
the ‘ Waste,’ and a piece of land ‘without the New Gate’ to be 
kept ‘ several for evermore.’ These enclosures were the beginning of 
troubles. A body of 216 men had approved of the measure; but 
they were very likely selected with a special view to obtaining this 
approval, as the names of 65 of them can be identified with those 
of past or future municipal officers.'* At least, the common people 
did not approve of the step. It appears that attempts were made 
three years later to break up the Prior’s Waste and the close by the 
New Gate, for the Leet fixed the penalty of those who should offend in 
this manner at forty shillings..* Men of long memories must have 
pointed out to the anxious crowds at Lammas these encroachments 
on the land of the community. ‘The people come at Lammas,’ runs 
an order of Leet for the year 1474, ‘in excess number and unruly 
to ill ensaumple.’ And it was ordained that on this day (August 1) 
none should accompany the chamberlains, when they rode out 
into the fields about the city to throw open the common lands, but 
those to whom permission had been previously given.’ This order, 
when discontent increased, was again repeated ;'° and in 1495 we 
find that the municipality chose ‘divers out of every ward,’ about 
50 in all, to be the chamberlains’ limited following on the occasion 
of their Lammas ride, and entered the names of the company in the 
Leet Book. Laurence Saunders was the spokesman and chief of those 
who demanded that these lands should be again thrown open. To 
judge from the position of Laurence and his friends,'’ the heads of 

12 In the survey of 1424 ‘ Prior’s waste’ was said to have once been ‘common of 
old time,’ but at other times ‘ several,’ Leet Book, f. 13. 

18 Ibid. f. 207. 4 Ibid. f. 216. 

1S Thid. f. 219. 16 Thid. f. 275 a. 

’ Four friends who were his sureties in 1482 were well to do among the nine score 
most wealthy men of the place, ibid. f. 244 a. These men were: a fuller, tanner, whit- 
tawer, and capperorchapman. Of these the capper appears twice on the Twenty-four, 
f. 268 (1492) and f. 277 (1496), and the fuller once, f. 268. Hence they were men of 
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this party were men of good standing in the town and well-to-do. 
They could count among their number brethren of the guild, and 
men ‘of substance’ sufficient to admit of their filling the lower 
municipal offices, the warden’s post or the chamberlain’s. These 
men had grievances other than the surcharging or enclosing of the 
common pasture—questions to which Laurence’s formal petitions 
are wholly devoted ;—their trade was shorn of its profits. In com- 
plaints coming from Laurence’s followers, we are told that the . 
rulers of the city ‘picked away the thrift’ of the‘ commonalty ;’ 
and reference is made to certain unpopular acts of Leet touching 
the citizens, not only as sharers of the common pasture, but also 
as makers, buyers, and sellers—in short, as craftsmen. 

The truth was that the municipality—consisting for the most 
part of wealthy merchants, drapers, mercers, grocers, and the like 
—sought to rule the crafts with a rod of iron. Two of Laurence’s 
supporters were fullers; this fellowship had an old quarrel with 
the municipality.'"* The tanners and whittawers may have been 
angered at the appointment of searchers of leather, nominees of 
the mayor and council, to test the quality of their workmanship.” 
While the dyers—and Laurence himself was of their number— 
were of old a stiff-necked craft. In 1475 they aroused the dis- 
pleasure of the Leet by certain regulations, which were forthwith 
declared ‘ void, quashed and annulled’ by this authority. It is 
noticeable that this took place five years before the opening of the 
career of Laurence Saunders; it may have influenced his action, 
but upon this point he is silent. 

William Saunders, the father of Laurence, had been mayor in 
the year the ‘ Prior’s Waste’ was enclosed. He must have been a 
wealthy citizen to rise to the mayor’s degree. Since 1480 the family 
had lived in Spon Street,?! a convenient neighbourhood for those of 
the dyers’ occupation, as the river flowed near. If he had been of 
a submissive temper, in all likelihood Laurence would have risen 
to high places, as his father had done. Owing perhaps to William 
Saunders’s influence, early in life the son once gave his adherence 
to the municipality, in so far as, when the question of enclosing the 
‘Waste’ was brought forward, his name appears among the two 
influence. Two other sureties of his were of his own craft, dyers ; one of these was in 
1492 a warden and on the jury of Leet, f. 268. Three more witnesses for him in his 
final trial were a fuller and (probably) a taylor, and (probably) a weaver. 

18 See Leet Book, ff. 88, 93, 202 a, for ordinances of Leet referring to the fullers’ 
workmanship. The fullers—it is almost certain—were prevented from profiting by 
permission to form a guild and hold lands in mortmain. Rot. Pat.17 H. VI, p. 2 m. 5. 

1” Leet Book, f. 207 a. On the relations between the crafts and the town corpora- 
tions, see Mrs. J. R. Green’s Town Life, ii. 136-60. 

% Ibid. f. 227 a. It may be that the weavers—and most probably one, at least, of 
the men mentioned in connexion with Laurence was a weaver—felt certain regulations 


for the sale of wool and cloth—which will be touched on later—as a great grievance. 
2 Ibid. f. 71 a. 
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hundred and sixteen who consented to the measures which, on 
looking back eleven years later, he unreservedly condemned. It 
was in 1480 that he was chosen to fill the post of chamberlain or 
treasurer, and probably from that time as a member of both the 
guilds, or as a late municipal officer, he was on the roll of those 
liable to be summoned by the mayor to attend the council.” The 
chamberlainship was an irksome post. The officers were overseers 
. of the common pasture, and took fines from the owners of strayed 
cattle. They received the murage dues, which were devoted to 
repairing the walls and city buildings, giving in an account of the 
outlay at the end of the year. The murage money was continually 
running short about this time, as the prior could not be induced to 
-pay his share, and the chamberlains were frequently called upon to 
make up the deficit.” 

The corporation quickly found they had reason to repent of their 
choice. Laurence, as has been said, was a‘ masterful’ man : ‘ where 
he is subject and servant he would subdue us all if he might get 
assistance,’ the mayor complains in a letter written this year to 
the prince of Wales. The Leet Book gives a specimen of the new 
officer’s insubordination.“ It appears that labourers had been set to 
quarry for stone required for repairing the town wall. At the end 
of the week the two chamberlains, Saunders and his fellow, William 
Hede, refused, contrary to custom, to give them their wages, 
Laurence saying ‘ presumptuously’ to the mayor that ‘those that 
set them awarke shuld pay for hym.’ The two officers were there 
and then committed to prison, where they lay for a week. In the 
end the petitions of their friends obtained a release. Both were, 
however, bound in 401. to abide by the decision of the mayor and 
council as to their punishment. The mayor and council fixed upon 
a fine of 101., and of this they afterwards gave back 6/. to the two 
chamberlains, a piece of liberality which shows that the town rulers 
knew their cause was weak, or thought it impolitic to push 

22 Laurence was a member of the ‘council of Forty-eight,’ f. 253 a, and a 
member of both guilds, Sharp, Antiquities, p. 235, and Leet Book, f. 278. In 1495 
Saunders was discharged from all attendance at the mayor’s council, the common 
council, and all other councils to be taken within the city, ibid. f. 275. The common 
council is first mentioned in 1477. Probably the ‘Forty-eight’ and the common 
council were identical. The ‘ mayor’s council’ consisted apparently of such of the 
‘Forty-eight’ as he cared to summon. In the year 1446 21 of the ‘ Forty-eight’ 
made ordinances by which the whole body was bound. The record of this proceeding 
is glossed ‘21 to be mayor’s council,’ ibid. f. 1294. The mayor could add to the 
Forty-eight what number he chose ; fifty-three were summoned in 1444, ibid. f. 109 a. 
There is no evidence that these councillors were elected by wards. In Norwich, 
from 1403-1417, the electors of the four great wards chose six of the twenty-four 
aldermen ; and an unequal number of the sixty common councillors: Hudson, Leet 
Jurisdiction in Norwich, xx (Selden Society). 

*3 The prior in 1498 is said to have refused to pay it for twenty years. Leet Book, 


f. 282. 
*4 Tbid. f. 234 a. 
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Saunders to extremities while such a strong feeling in his favour 
existed throughout the city. 

Matters did not improve as time went on. The Leet Book 
relates how Laurence, in spite of the forbearance shown towards 
him, was ‘ wilfully disposed ’ against both the mayor and ‘ common 
people,’ distraining their cattle and taking ‘ excess’ fines for the 
pound. When summoned before the mayor to ‘see direction’ 
according to custom, he ‘many times grudged so to do, and in 
manner at all times disdained to be led by the said mayor.’ 
Finally, on 20 September, having obtained license to leave the 
city on the plea of business at Southampton, he turned his horse’s 
head in the direction of Ludlow and rode thither, bearing in his 
hands a petition addressed to the prince of Wales, who, as duke of 
Cornwall, was the lord and special protector of the city. The 
prince, a child of ten years old, kept his court at Ludlow Castle at 
that time under the guardianship of his uncle, the earl Rivers. 

It is very evident that this account of the first falling out 
between the chamberlains and the corporation does not go to the 
root of the matter. Laurence’s conduct is more explicable when 
we turn to the version he gives of the matter in the ‘ Petition of the 
Chamberlains and Citizens’ of Coventry,” for in this document, 
which he tendered to the prince’s council, his finger can be 
distinctly traced. According to this petition, there were two 
grievances under which the community then laboured. In the 
first place the prior, the recorder, Bristowe, and others, withheld 
from them half of the common lands; in the second a favoured 
few, ‘maintained’ by the recorder and the mayor, ‘ surcharged ’ 
the pasture with what number of sheep they chose, while the 
common folk of the city were not allowed to go beyond their ‘ stint,’ 
the number laid down by the authorities. In a city where there 
was much cloth making, and wool greatly in request, there was 
naturally a good deal of svope for the grazier, and no doubt the 
men of this calling had come to an understanding with the 
municipality. The chamberlains’ duty, however, was perfectly 
clear. They were enjoined by an order of Leet, passed only nine 
years before, to drive the flocks of those who surcharged the 
commons to the pound and take distress from the owners until 
they should pay the customary fine.* This order they accordingly 
fulfilled, but whether they really asked for what the municipal 
version calls an ‘excess’ fine there is no means of discovering. 
But the mayor desired that they should be ruled by his likings and 
accordingly tried the persuasion of a week’s imprisonment. Find- 

5 Leet Book, f. 235. 

26 Ibid. f. 207: ‘Cattle surcharging the common to be driven to the pound and 


distress taken.’ And yet this very year the municipality declared to the prior that the 
citizens always had driven their cattle ‘ without number’ on the commons. 
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ing that after their release the chamberlains still persisted in this 
course, he again and again delivered up the sheep and remitted 
the fine. Whenever this was done the officers sustained the 
loss of several shillings, for the charge for every score was four- 
pence, and there is mention of nine and ten score, and even of 
three hundred sheep driven into the pound. It would seem that 
in all these matters the mayor was but the tool of the recorder, 
Harry Boteler, or Butler, who had succeeded to the recordership 
in 1456, in the room of Thomas Littleton, of famous memory. It 
was Boteler who, according to the petition, kept Saunders and 
Hede in prison over the day of the Easter Leet, and ‘ wolde in no 
wyse suffre’ them ‘to speke a worde for the said comown.’ He, 
too, urged on them the signing of the recognisance in 401. ‘to 
obbeye the meirs commandements,’ about the pinfold charges, 
although the chamberlains ‘ grudged’ to do so, ‘in so moche as 
they were solemply sworen to the contrarie.’ And from this bond 
he would not release them, he cried a month later, ‘ for the best pece 
of scarlet in England.’ As for the prior’s sheep, though four hun- 
dred of them were grazing on the common, ‘ contrarie to old custom,’ 
the recorder would not suffer them to be pinned, because the prior, 
forsooth, was ‘lord of the soil.’ And when the chamberlains asked 
that the closes which the prior kept in severalty might be thrown 
open at Lammas, it was Boteler who refused, alleging the ‘ com- 
position’ made between the prior and the community ‘in the 
time of William Saunders beying meir.’ ” 


Wher it ought to be comen as all the body of the city knowen ; in 
that the forseid laurens, on of the seid Chamberleins grugged (grudged) 
insomoche as the seid mair, decessed was his fadir and myght not 
answer for hymself, but saide, ‘that he trusted in God to see hit comen 
agen.’ 

Then the recorder burst forth : 


That he wold make the seid Chamberlein to curse the tyme that ever 
he sigh hym and woolde make hem to wepe water with his yen ** and for 
to be revenged uppon hym he saide he wolde ryde to complayne uppon 
him unto our soveraign lorde the Kyng. 


The petition ends with a list of the fields enclosed by the prior, 
the Trinity Guild, and others of the city. 

It is clear from the recorder’s speech that there was expectation 
of battle toward, and Boteler had no mind to give quarter. Mean- 
while Laurence, by his appeal to the prince’s council, had stolen a 
march upon his enemies. A letter, dated 30 Sept. 1480, required 
that some discreet persons of the city council should ride to Ludlow, 
bearing a copy of the chamberlains’ oath, in order that the prince’s 
council might compose ‘a variance between certain people of the 


27 Leet Book, f. 235. 8 Tie. ‘ eyes.’ 
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city about a common pasture.’ This letter revealed to the corpora- 
tion the chamberlain’s secret mission. ‘We, your humble and true 
servants here,’ the mayor and his brethren wrote in reply, ‘ know 
no variance betwixt any person here for any common pasture but 
that we among ourselves, be the grace of God, shull amicably and 
rightwisly settle.’ They begged that Saunders’s words might not be 
‘ prynted in the prince’s remembrance,’ and hoped to have license 
to punish this troublesome citizen, inasmuch as he ‘ would raise up 
comocions among the pepull,’ and by this means discourage ‘ other 
mysruled to presumptuously attempt such things herafter.’ As 
the prince still insisted that the suit should be heard at Ludlow, 
eighteen ‘ worshipful’ men, chosen by the common council, set forth 
on the journey. Among them were numbered the recorder, lately 
recovered from sickness, the master of the Trinity Guild, John 
Boteler, town clerk, presumably a son of the recorder, and William 
Hede, the chamberlain, Laurence’s fair-weather friend, who had 
betimes humbly submitted to the corporation. The wardens, to 
whom the paying of extraordinary expenses fell, went with the party 
to pay for the cost of the journey. There was a goodly following of 
servants, bringing up the number to forty-four persons in all, for 
the worshipful folk travelled luxuriously, and to secure their comfort 
a cook and a harbinger were of the company. The cost of the 
journey—amounting to 15/. 11s. 11d.—was afterwards, by decree 
of the mayor and council, discharged by Laurence Saunders. 
There is nothing related of the proceedings of the case, save that 
the decision was against Laurence. The Leet Book says, ‘as openly 
was proved—he intended not reformacén, . . .“but feigned matters 
to the entent to have be venged for the due punysshement yeven to 
hym for his obstinacy.’ So he came home to receive ‘ correction,’ 
and in his company there came a gentleman of the prince’s council 
to see that he fulfilled all the commands laid upon him. There was 
nothing for it now but to bow before the storm. In the presence 
of the mayor, the council, and ‘divers commons’ assembled in St. 
Mary's Hall, Laurence, it is said, knelt down and besought the 
mayor’s forgiveness, acknowledging his wrong-doing. He was then 
committed to ward. After a little time, his friends’ intercession 
prevailed, and he was allowed to leave the prison, being bound 
in 5001. to appear at the next quarter sessions. The bond too— 
for the corporation were little inclined to allow further complaints 
to royalty—was to be renewed ‘ till content wer’ had’ of his ‘ sadde 
demeasnyng.’ 

During this autumn and the following year there was much 
talk among the people of the enclosures, and of the prior’s practice 
of surcharging; a circumstance which provoked great anger at the 
convent. At Lammas 1481 Bristowe would not allow the chamber- 

2 Leet Book, f. 236 a. 
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lains to enter the meadow at Whitley, and the common folk, there- 
fore, rose and broke into the close. The old recorder, always 
active when trouble came, went out and bade them ‘leave off 
their frowardness ;’ all went back to their work, save one John 
Tylor, who gave to the recorder ‘ froward and unfitting language,’ 
and was committed to prison. A riot took place on the Trinity 
Guild feast day, the Decollation of St. John the Baptist, the rioters 
rang the common bell and made an attempt to rescue Tylor. The 
king, on hearing of this, showed high displeasure, and by his com- 
mand three of the rioters were kept in prison at Ludlow until the 
following Easter.*° There is no word spoken of Laurence through- 
out these troubles.*! The leaven of discontent, however, was 
spreading through all classes; a privy seal, written in April, 
1482, and addressed to the mayor and sheriffs, speaks of ‘con- 
venticles and conspiracies,’ which are not suppressed, nor the 
offenders sufficiently punished, ‘ because divers of yewe, in maner 
supposyng them to be supported and favored by divers persons 
having rule in the city, doubten to procede in their ferther puny- 
con.’ ** A final decision in Bristowe’s case was delivered in this 
year, but nothing was done with regard to the other enclosures, and 
Laurence became unquiet. He drew up a second list of the meadows 
that were withheld from the community and laid it before the mayor 
and council.** It is noteworthy that ‘Mr.’ Onley—a member of 
one of the oldest merchant families within the city—figures in the 
list as the holder of a ‘ field called Ashmore.’ The council conde- 
scended to explain how and when these enclosures had been made. 
The Leet Book says ‘they made him privy to the evidence of the 
city on this behalf.’ But when Laurence desired a copy of these 
records to show to ‘ certain people of the city ’—old men of his party, 
no doubt, whose memories reached to bygone times—it was indig- 
nantly refused him. The mayor and council would never stoop so low 
as to furnish all chance comers with the means of cavilling about 
their proceedings. Then Laurence Saunders burst forth into 
‘untoward’ speech, asking to be released from his bond (the 
500/. ?) and showing he would not ‘ otherwise be ruled than after his 
own will.’ The matter was shown to the lords of the prince’s council, 
then tarrying in Coventry. By their advice Laurence was com- 
mitted to the ‘porter’s ward ’ on the Sunday before All Hallows ; and 
when, after a week had passed, and he was released ‘at the great 
instance’ of his friends, it was not without some words of admonition. 
The lords told him ‘ that this was the II** tyme he had been in ward 
for his disobeysaunce and for commocéns made among the pepull, 


% Leet Book, f. 247 a. 


3! Nevertheless he is spoken of later as having offended against this mayor. Ibid. 
f. 250. 


82 Tbid. f. 247 a. 33 Ibid. f. 250. 
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they bad hym be ware, for yf he cam the III tyme in ward for 
such matters, hit shulde cost hym his hedde.’ The warning was not 
without its effect. Laurence, for the second time, made a full sub- 
mission, and also signed a ‘statute merchant,’ this time in 200I., 
undertaking that he would be ‘of good bearing to the mayor 
and his successors . .. for ever’; and four craftsmen, who 
dwelt near him in Spon Street,*4 were responsible for his con- 
duct in half this sum. Of the fine of 10/., half was in course of 
time to be given back, if his submissive temper showed signs of 
lasting. It might well be thought he would not again question the 
high ways of the corporation, for by so doing he might involve his 
friends in ruin.* 

For twelve years there is no record that Saunders ever troubled 
the peace of men in high places. During this interval death re- 
moved his great enemy the old recorder, and royal favour—for 
Henry VII was ever prudent in such matters—gained the vacant 
post for Richard Empson. In 1484, three years before his death, 
Boteler was overtaken by a great disgrace. He magnified his 
own office at the mayor’s expense ;** and, as a punishment, the 
Forty-eight—with Laurence for the first time on record sitting 
among the number—decreed that on all public occasions he should 
not immediately follow the mayor, but should give precedence to 
the master of the Trinity Guild.” There are signs that about this 
time Laurence was looked upon with more favour by those in 
power.** In 1494, however, a change of policy, owing perhaps to 
the influence of the mayor, a grocer, named Robert Green, caused 
him to take up his old position. In those days the matter of 
enclosures was but one among many sources of trouble. In the 
first place, in that same year, the municipality, perhaps suddenly 
roused to the doings of the various crafts, thought that they had 
enjoyed in the past few years more liberty than they were disposed 
to allow. They turned their attention to the pewterers’ and tanners’ 
fellowships. Complaint being made concerning ‘ discevable’ 
pewterers’ ware, the Leet ordained: ‘ That all such as maken and 


4 Tid. f. 244. 

35 It is noticeable that immediately after this the Leet gave orders that some of 
the fields granted to the prior, i.e. the field by the New Gate, should be had again ‘in 
a perpetual ferm’ of the prior. 

36 He said ‘he had as much power as the mayor and could arrest him at sessions 
sitting on the bench. Leet Book, f. 253 a. 

87 Unless he would submit to this condition and to take an oath at Candlemas—as 
the mayor did—he, was to be dismissed. Boteler chose to submit. Ibid. 

88 The records are very meagre about this time. The fact that Laurence was a 
member of the Forty-eight is an indication that the municipality were well disposed 
towards him. The fact that the very same mayor who occasioned Boteler’s disgrace 
enforced certain acts of Leet against the bakers (v. ante) is also a proof that there 
was a change of policy in his time at least. Leet Book, f. 253. 

® Ibid. 272 a, 1494. 
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medle metailes within this cite, as vessels of brasse, peauter_and 
laten,’ should sell true goods, ‘medled in due proportion,’ and to 
such merchants as had served an apprenticeship to the craft. 
Furthermore, the master of the fellowship received orders to seal 
any faulty vessels and bring them before the mayor and council ; 
the maker, in the event of the charge being proved, was condemned 
to forfeit the sum of twenty shillings. Then the tanners felt the 
effects of the energy of the Leet. Certain of the craft were wont to 
buy raw hides ‘in grate,’ with the intention, no doubt, of selling 
them at a profit. This practice the court forbade, under pain of a 
forty shilling fine, to be taken from buyer and seller alike. The 
irritation these ordinances called forth among certain members of 
these fellowships can be illustrated from the records of the Leet 
held the following year. It was then enacted that John Duddesbury, 
a tanner,*? and John Smith, a pewterer, for their repeated ill- 
behaviour to ‘men of worship,’ were to be put ‘ under surety from 
session to session,’ ‘! until their submissive behaviour should content 
the justices of the peace. 

A highly unpopular measure was the work of the mayor him- 
self. This ordinance looks simple enough, but there is possibly a 
deeper meaning underlying it. Before his indentures were made, 
every apprentice was ordered to pay twelve pence towards the 
common funds, have his name entered in a book prepared for the 
purpose by the town-clerk, and ‘swear to the franchises’ of the 
city.*? The apprentices’ friends might feel aggrieved at this new 
exaction; it is less easy to understand why the masters were 
inclined to resist the measure. That they were so inclined is shown 

by an order made some six months afterwards to the effect, that those 
' who still received apprentices contrary to the ordinance and con- 
tinued stubborn were to be committed to ward and jind surety that 
they would in future obey ell ordinances of Leet.** The municipality 
had some motive in binding the apprentices by a solemn oath and 
enrolling them in this methodical fashion ; they evidently wished 
to keep a tight hold on them for some particular purpose. For a 
hundred years Coventry had been celebrated for clothmaking, and 
the sellers of cloth had been the richest men in the city, and 
members of their fellowship more frequently in office than those of 
any other occupation.“ It was important that the merchants and 


Corpus Christi Guild Accounts. 

41 Leet Book, 275 4. This order was re-enacted in 1495, ibid. f.279. No tanner or 
butcher ‘ to make conspiracy or ordinance contrary to this ordinance.’ Duddesbury 
had been a member of the Twenty-four and was mayor in 1505. 

#2 Thid. f. 272 a. 

4% Tbid. f.273. The continuation of this order shows how restive the people were 
becoming under the recent orders: ‘a like surety was to be taken from any one who 
would not okey orders of Leet and be reformed by the mayor and council.’ 

44 Lists of all the living craftsmen who had held office were compiled in 1449; 15 
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drapers—and of these the municipality was chiefly composed— 
should be able to keep the makers of cloth, weavers and fullers, well 
under control; and in attempting this, quarrels may well have 
arisen. The merchants, thinking they would again arise, deter- 
mined to weaken the master-makers of cloth by keeping this tight 
hold over the apprentices, and making them responsible to the 
municipality. 

Certain practices, in all probability lately revived under this 
mayor or his successor, were particularly detested by the citizens 
concerned in clothmaking. Coventry was a great centre for the 
weaver’s industry. For a long time past, in accordance with 
orders of Leet, cloth had been sold on market days in the ‘ Drapery,’ 
in St. Michael’s churchyard, a house of which the Trinity Guild had 
been possessed for the last 180 years. There wasa second selling 
place, the porch of St. Michael’s church, which lay a few yards 
from the Drapery door. This had been in all probability the 
traditional sale ground for cloth before the Drapery was fixed on 
and passed into the possession of the guild.“ In the church porch 
the payment of stallage might be avoided,’ and—it may be—the 
makers did not fear for their workmanship the strict supervision 
of the craft of drapers. In 1456 the sale of cloth in the porch was 
forbidden by the Leet;** yet no doubt, in spite of pains and 
penalties, the weavers or makers still drove their bargains, when- 
ever it was possible, outside the walls of the Drapery. But the 
municipality resolved that the orders of Leet should no longer be 
set at nought; cloth must henceforward be sold in the Drapery,* 
and not elsewhere. 

There was also a fixed place for the weighing and sale of wool, 
called the Wool Hall, adjoining the Drapery, and likewise the 
property of the guild.*° The trade in wool was, no doubt, chiefly in 
the hands of the wealthy merchants, many of whom were ‘ of the 
staple of Calais.’ The wardens also overlooked the weighing, and 
took from the owner certain dues ‘ for the profit of the town.’®! 


drapers, 11 mercers, 7 dyers, 2 wiredrawers, 2 whittawers, and 2 weavers are men- 
tioned. Ibid. ff. 144-5. 

* Drapery granted to the Trinity Gild 1365-9. Sharp, p. 131. 

46 There had been in earlier times a market in the Earl’s Half as well as in the 
Prior’s Half. After 1356 the market for timber, victuals, &c., was held in the Cross 
Cheaping. Indenture Tripartite, MSS. H. Burton, f. 100. 

*” In Cresthwaite there was a market held in the church porch before there was a 
regular town market, and no dues were paid for stallage. Commission on Markets, 
p. 25. 

8 Leet Book, f. 166. 

® These words are almost identical with a gloss, written in the margin of one 
ordinance passed in 1495. For the profits arising from the Nottingham Drapery, see 
Ashley, Econ, History and Theory, ii. 20, and Records of Nottingham, iii. 62, 

*® Charter, 6 Ed. VI (in possession of the Corporation). 

5) 1439, Leet Book, ff. 99 and 101, 
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These dues must have increased the price of wool, so that the 
weavers or clothmakers—or whatever body of men purchased the 
wool for manufacture in the first instance **—suffered by reason of 
these regulations, and poor householders who bought the wool to 
weave for their own use were in like case. The enforcement of these 
orders ** and the consequent collection of dues were bitterly resented, 
and the citizens, reminded of the traditional ‘ toll freedom ’ of their 
market, cried that the city that had been free was now in bondage. 


Dame goode Eve made us fre, 
But now the custom for wol and the draperie. 


But before Green’s year of mayoralty was past, the municipality 
found that they would still have to reckon with Laurence Saunders. 
It was on Lammas day 1494, in the presence—so the mayor and 
council were ‘credibly informed’—of forty persons, that he spoke 
these words : ‘ Sirs, her me! we shall never have our rights till we 
have striken of m or mm of thes churls heds that rulen us, and if 
therafter hit be asked who did that dede, hit shalbe seid, me and 
they, and they and me.’ In his next words we are reminded of the 
old grievance concerning the loaf and the victuallers, which had 
occasioned so much trouble under Edward II] and RichardII. ‘ He 
shuld constreyn,’ Laurence went on, ‘ William Boteler to drive his 
cart laden with ots into the Croschepyng, and ther to unlade the 
seid cart.’ Now, William Boteler was probably a forestaller and 
regrater, who intercepted, in defiance of all manner of ordinances to 
the contrary, the grain intended to be sold openly in the market, and 
it was permitted him to do these things. Laurence, it appears, 
fulfilled his threat, and cried out to the crowd assembled in the 
Cross ‘ Cheaping’ or market place: ‘Come, sirs, and take the corn 
who so wull, as youre owne.’® The whole proceeding utterly 
scandalised the mayor and his worshipful brethren. On the 
‘ Wednesday after the Exaltation of the Holy Cross ’ they committed 
Laurence to prison, and fixed his fine at 40/. For seven months he 
lay there, but two friends belonging to his own craft *—they were 
brethren of the Corpus Christi Guild, and hence men of substance— 
were surety for the payment of this great sum. But this amount 
meant ruin, and drove Laurence’s party to fury. The mayor and 

5? In Coventry the wool buyers appear to have been the clothmakers. The dyers 
in 1415, who were ‘ great makers of cloth,’ took ‘ the flower of the wool’ for their own 
use, Rot. Parl. iv. 75. In 1436 we hear of the clothmakers employing combers to 


card wood, Leet Book, f. 90, and in 1512 we find that certain searchers were appointed 
to see that the wool was free from filth for the clothier, ibid. f. 312. 

88 There are no new ordinances relating to the weighing of wool at this time. 
Most likely the ordinances of 1439 were often evaded, and it was resolved that a 
tricter supervision should be exercised. 54 4,e. Godiva. 


55 Laurence afterwards committed William Boteler to ward—for breach of regula- 
tions of Leet doubtless—but ‘ without authority.’ 


56 Alexander Horsley and Robert Barlow, v. Corpus Christi Guild Accounts, f. 5. 
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council had treated a fellow citizen no better than one of those 
hated Scots. But this was not enough. They also bound over 
this sower of strife ‘to good bearing,’ and the next year, whether 
for the sake of old offences or for the commission of new ones, 
wiped out his name from among the number of the ‘ brethren of 
the mayor.’ Laurence Saunders was ‘ discharged,’ the order ran, 
‘from the mayor’s council, the common council, and all other 
councils to be taken and kept within this city for the welfare of the 
same,’ and forbidden under the penalty of 401. ever to ride out 
with the chamberlains on Lammas day.” 

It was an old custom in Coventry to nail up all announcements, 
which for obvious reasons no crier would consent to proclaim, on 
the church door, where all might read them. It was in this 
manner that Friar John Bredon, on the occasion of a dispute 
between his order and the monks, some forty years back, appealed 
to the citizens to throw off the dominion of the prior, as ‘ the thraldom 
of Pharaoh.’ So within eight days after Lammas 1495, some un- 
known rhymester of the ‘ commonalty ’ nailed up some verses of his 
making on the north door of St. Michael’s Church ; forgetting in 
them neither the oppressive acts which had been lately passed, 


nor the punishment visited on Laurence for the tumult of the pre- 
ceding year.** 


Be it knowen and understand, 

This cite shulde be free and nowe is bonde, 
Dame goode Eve made hit free, 

And now the custom for woll and the draperie. 
Also hit is made that no prentis shalbe 

But xiii penyes pay shulde he; 

That act did Robert Grene, 

Therfor he had many a curse, I wene. 

And now a nother rule 3e do make 

That none shall ride at lamas but they that 3e take 
When our ale is Tunned 

3e shall have drynk to your cake. 


The final lines recall the heavy fine to be paid by Saunders : 


Ye have put on man like a scot to ransaun, 
That wol be remembred when ye have all forgote. Caviat.°® 


It may be that, in the face of this wrathful discontent—it was 
just at this time that the ill-behaviour of John Smith and John 
Duddesbury to ‘men of worship’ caused the offenders to be watched 
so closely—the municipality felt some anxiety. At least they 
thought it prudent to relieve Laurence of the payment of half of the 
fine they had laid upon him. Yet, though the half of the fine had 

5? Leet Book, f. 275. 


58 Thid. f.275 a. One of the pieces of ‘ civic poetry ’ quoted by Sharp, p. 235. 
® Sharp, Antiquities, p. 235. 
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been forgiven, 201. was yet unpaid, and in 1496 Saunders appealed 
to the king. The fruit of his solicitings was a privy seal, addressed 
to the mayor and sheriffs asking them in charity to take 101. and 
remit the rest of the fine, as Laurence was now old and fallen into 
poverty. There was one sentence in the letter very little to the 
recipient’s liking. The king ordered the mayor ‘to do right’ in a 
variance concerning a common pasture which Laurence had in- 
formed his grace to be in the city ; ‘ where,’ as the ‘ men of worship’ 
declared with righteous anger, ‘no such variance was.’ It would 
be folly indeed to smooth the lot of Laurence Saunders or release 
his friends from their bond. So the great culprit having paid 101. 
and his sureties a like sum, matters must be set right at court, and 
the appeals of Laurence and his party made of no effect. So a ‘ writ- 
ing of the great and many offences of the said Laurence’ was sent 
to Master Richard Empson who was then in London, to be laid 
before the king. The mayor and his fellows awaited meanwhile 
the issue of the recorder’s mediation. 

Laurence Saunders had his hopes of the court. ‘As for Mr. 
Recorder,’ he said confidently a little later, ‘I have reckoned with 
him before the king, and he shall be easy enough.’ Meanwhile 
Lammas time was approaching, and he looked for some great move- 
ment against the municipality, which that season should bring 
forth. So he went into the house of the mayor, John Dove, and 
said : 

Maister meir, i advise yowe loke wisely on yourself, for on lamasse 
day ye shall her other tythyngs, ffor many of these catifes that loke so hy 
nowe shall be brought lower ; and ye knowe wele amongst yowe ye have 
of myn x li: of money, which I dought not I shall have ayen on lamasse 
day, or elles 111 or 1111 of the best of yowe shall smart. Therfor I advise 


yowe, ber upright the swerd at your perill, for ye shall knowe mor 
shortly. 


That allusion to the mayor’s sword carried a sting. A century 
ago, Richard II had ordered it to be borne behind Adam Deister, 
the mayor, rather than before him as the custom was, ‘ because he 
did not do justice.’ It may be John Dove was secretly afraid. Had 
he done justice continually? What if the king should visit 
Laurence with his favour now? Though this man made so light 
of the mayor’s dignity, he was not punished; but all waited for the 
news from London. 

On July 20, Laurence determined to justify his position by putting 
in his petition of grievances for the third time. He laid before the 
mayor a list of the enclosed common lands, drawn up from inquiries 
made among old men of the city the year of his chamberlainship. 


® Leet Book, f. 277 a, and Collection of Letters in the possession of the Corpora- 


tion, vol. i. f. 14. The poverty from which Laurence suffered now had not afflicted him 
earlier in his career. 
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He asked that the bill might be read aloud in open court, for 
the sessions of the peace were then proceeding. Jvhn Dove was 
not prepared to do this. It was not a matter to be determined in 
that court, and besides, he understood that it required no haste. 
Saunders might come and have his answer on the morrow by nine 
of the clock. On hearing this the old taunt sprang to Laurence’s 
lips. ‘Maister meir,’ he said aloud in the assembly, ‘ hold upright 
your swerde;’ and after expressing his hope of ‘reckoning with 
Mr. Recorder,’ he left John Dove to recover his dignity. 

As far as we can tell, Saunders’s hour of triumph never came, for 
there was no rising at Lammas; but soon after the scandal at the 
sessions came a letter from the king, giving the mayor and coun- 
cil full permission to deal with the rebel ‘after the good and laud- 
able custom of thecity.’ This permission must have afforded them 
untold relief. As Laurence refused to give any pledge as to his 
future conduct, they committed him to prison. But he never rested, 
nor did his friends give up the battle. They. interceded at court, 
this time with Thomas Savage, the bishop of Rochester, and it 
seemed that their intercession was likely to bear fruit, for letters 
arrived to the effect that Laurence should be set free to plead his 
cause before the king at Woodstock: But the mayor and council 
would not let him go, for he offered—to their thinking—insufficient 
surety, letting fall also many seditious words, which are recorded in 
the Book of Council, and saying, ‘he wold fynd no other surety 
what so ever fell theruppon.’ Wherefore—the Leet Book says—he 
remained in prison. 

Two ‘seditious bills’—one nailed on the minster door on St. 
Anne’s Day—show how strained the situation was becoming. If 
ever, during a century and a half, the rule of the Coventry guilds had 
been as thoroughly detested as now, the feeling had never been put 
in words that have come down to us with such unmistakable force. 
Of these attacks, the second has a much loftier tone. After a 
passing reference to Laurence, lying in prison— 


Ye have hunted the hare, 
Ye hold him in a snare— 


there come, in the first set of verses, a warning to all the great 
folk that have forgotten to rule justly : 


Ye that be of myght, 

Se that ye do right, 

Thynk on your othe ; 

For wher that ye do wrong, 
Ye shall mend hit among, 
Though ye be never so loth. 


* It is possible there may have been a coolness between Empson and the bishop. 
The good people of Coventry were not slow in taking advantages of the kind. In 
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The poet and his friends—he says in the second set of verses— 
show outward respect to their rulers, but their minds are full of 
bitterness : 


This cyte is bond thad shuld be fre, 

The right is holden fro the comunalte ; 

Our comens that at lamas open shuld be cast 

They be closed in and hegged full fast, 

And he that speketh for our right is in the hall, 

And that is shame for yowe and for us all ; 

You can not denygh hit but he is your brother ; 

And to bothe Gilds he hath paid as moch as another. 


As for the ‘commonalty,’ they have no more to lose, the verse 
goes on to say : 


For eny favour or frenship the comens with yowe fynde, 
But pyke awey our thryfte and make us all blynde ; 
And ev’r ye have have nede to the comunalte, 

Such favour as ye shewe us, such shall ye see. 

We may speke feir and bid you goode morowe, 

But luff with our herts shull ye hay never. 

Cherish the comunalte and se they have ther right, 

For drede of a worse chaunce be day or be nyght, 

The best of you all litell worth shuld be, 

And ye had not help of the comunalte.*? 


Matters remained for some time ata standstill; then at last, early 
in November, Laurence’s ‘ labour and busy suit’ brought two privy 
seals, containing full directions, to Coventry. The mayor was 
required to release the prisoner after taking surety in 1001., so that 
he might appear at Westminster and state his case; while two or 
three of the city council, sufficiently instructed in the matters to be 
laid to his charge, were to bear himcompany. At a meeting of the 
council on November 14, certain citizens, among whom was John 
Boteler the steward, were appointed to ride to London. There 
joined by the recorder and others of the city, who no doubt had 
already entered on various negotiations connected with this suit, 
they were to lay an account of Laurence’s ‘ demeasnyng’ before 
the king. Another privy seal had been received, addressed to four 
friends * of Laurence, who were summoned to London ‘to th’ entent 


1464 William Huet—he was afterwards to be one of Laurence’s witnesses in the final 
trial—fell out with the Corporation and had to pay a fine ; his friends interceded with 
the Kingmaker—the action of the other side having previously gained the approval of 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester and Edward IV, and the mayor forgave Huet the greater 
part of the fine, Leet Book, f. 198. 

® Leet Book, f. 278. The MS. has co’iens and co’ialte throughout. Both sets 
printed in Sharp, pp. 235-6. 

* Leet Book, f. 278. 

* One of these, William Huet—probably a tailor or shereman—had been one of 
the nine score wealthy men. In 1464 he had been in trouble with the Corpora- 
tion. ‘Norfolk,’ the name of one other, was a regular weaver’s name in Coventry. 
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that they shuld testifye wit hym in such matters as he wold allege 
for his greves.’ And now the business went quickly forward. 
‘The appoyntement was kept,’ says the Leet Book, ‘befor the 
Kyng’s Council in the Sterr Chambr the friday next after seynt 
martyn day, and ther continied dayly unto the Tewsday next befor 
the fest of seynt Andrew . . . at which day befor my lords of Caun- 
terbury, london and Rochester, chief Justice Mr. ffyneux, and many 
other lords, the hole matier was hard at large, both the compleynt 
of the seid laurence, and the answer therunto, the replicacén of the 
seid laurence, and the rejoynder theruppon, with the deposicéns of 
the witnesses, and preves of the seid laurence, wheruppon the 
seid laurence was ther and then comyt unto the flete, unto the 
tyme the kyng’s plesure was knowen.’ 

So Laurence Saunders vanished into the Fleet, while Boteler 
and the rest returned in triumph to Coventry. The municipality 
remained clearly masters of the field. In a privy seal,® the mayor 
and sheriffs received in the next December, Laurence’s complaints 
were pronounced ‘ feined and contrived,’ and himself a ‘seditious’ 
man, who had ‘of his gret presumpéon and obstinacie not seldom 
but often tymes disobeyed the leefell . . . precepts of you the 
said maior . . . and (by) right evil and pernetioux example’ em- 
boldened and encouraged others ‘ to offende likewise.’ But the king 
willed that the laudable and prosperous governance of the city 
should not ‘ surcease or bee sette aparte by the sinistre or crafte 
meanes of any private personne,’ and so the folk of the city were 
commanded ‘ for the pretence of any right herafter to be by thaim... 
claimed’ to make no conspiracies and unlawful assemblies. 

As for the details of the trial, of them we know nothing. Boteler 
kept the complaint and the answer, the replication and the re- 
joinder, in papers, ‘ the tenour whereof,’ says the Leet Book, ‘ her 
ensueth . . .’ but just at this place occurs an unlucky break. The 
careful and zealous town clerk was called away, no doubt, at that 
moment on business of the first importance ; there are no further 
entries made ; so there can be nothing told of the trial in the Star 
Chamber that Martinmas and of the long agony of Laurence 
Saunders. Mary Dormer Harris. 


*} Volume of Correspondence, vol. ii. f. 19. 





Shakespeare and the Jews 


NHERE is one sentence in the Rev. Arthur Dimock’s interesting 
article on the ‘Conspiracy of Dr. Lopez’ against which I 
wish, with all courtesy, to make a protest. It runs thus: 


One can but regret that the supreme genius of Shakespeare should 
ever have been used to incite hatred and suspicion so-unjust against a race 
who possessed as many virtues and as few vices as the majority of the 
Christians of the time, and in spite of the treatment they generally received. 


Now with all the latter part of this sentence I am, I hope it 
need not be said, in hearty sympathy; but the earlier words surely 
need very considerable qualification. I propose in this paper to 
consider how far such a statement is to be allowed as that Shake- 
speare’s genius was used for such a purpose as that described by 
Mr. Dimock with such laudable disgust. Certainly if the object or 
if the effect of the ‘Merchant of Venice’ is ‘to incite hatred and 
suspicion’ of the Jews, then, at least so far as that play is con- 
cerned, Shakespeare forfeits his claim to be ranked amongst the 
great humanisers of English and of the world’s literature. He 
becomes so far the poet of the groundlings. The supposed child 
of light is, in fact, a child of darkness, a bigot, or at the best a 
merely conventional person who shouts the shout of the mob, and 
if it is ‘ HEP!’ makes no objection, but gives that infamous cry a 
full and far-heard utterance. Shakespeare meant, no doubt, to 
produce successful and popular dramas; beyond question he had 
an eye to financial profits; material prosperity was by no means 
a thing he despised or neglected. Also, it may be stoutly main- 
tained that he is not, nor ever set himself up to be, a formal and 
professional teacher; that he was no schoolmaster who regarded 
it as his province to lesson and instruct his age, and impress on 
its mind excellent morals of the old copybook style; that he was 
no ‘ heated pulpiter,’ overflowing with texts and truisms ; but yet, 
though a keen and shrewd man of business, and though not a 
pedant or a preacher, he was assuredly no mere slave of filthy 
lucre, and no less assuredly he was in a certain sense in his own 
way a great evangelist. And to think of him as a mercenary, 
ready to serve in the army of the Philistines, if the pay was high 
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enough, is surely to do him a grievous injustice, is to misread 
him, and to make it impossible to understand the imperial position 
he holds in the literary realm. And what is it but to discrown and 
degrade him to say that he used his genius ‘to incite hatred and 
suspicion ’ against a certain race? Such language might perhaps 
aptly apply to the author of ‘ The Jew of Malta.’ 


Barabas [writes Charles Lamb in a well-known passage] is a mere 
monster, brought in with a large painted nose, to please the rabble. He 
kills in sport, poisons whole nunneries, invents infernal machines. He is 
just such an exhibition as a century or two earlier might have been 
played before the Londoners by the royal command, when a general 
pillage and massacre of the Hebrews had been previously resolved on. 


Marlowe did little or nothing to mitigate the ferocious bigotry 
of the Elizabethan age in this respect. Rather he fanned and in- 
flamed it. But can it be said of Shakespeare that he was in this 
matter even as his brilliant contemporary—no more enlightened, 
no more humane, no more human? When Shakespeare, closely 
familiar as he assuredly was with Marlowe’s portrait of the Jew, 
resolved himself to try his hand at the same subject, did he propose 
to produce a sort of replica, or at all events to produce another 
monster to put side by side with Marlowe’s hideous creation ? 
Surely he might well think that mankind was sufficiently caricatured 
by one such piece of work. What we venture to suggest is that 
Marlowe’s play, which undoubtedly influenced him, influenced him 
in the direction of antagonism rather than of sympathy. It was 
‘a stepping-stone to higher things.’ Commanding attention by its 
power and its popularity, it excited in Shakespeare deep and curious 
questionings. He took counsel with the human heart within him 
as to whether such a brute in the shape of a man was in fact 
conceivable or possible; and he made a study of the Jew for him- 
self, the result being Shylock. How wholly different is Shylock 
from Barabas, and how profoundly Shakespeare did in fact modify 
in his picture the vulgar conception of the Jew then current, and, 
what is of the highest importance, how he suggested an explanation 
of features that were undeniably morose and callous, and thus, so 
far from inciting hatred and suspicion, actually instilled a recon- 
sideration of the popular verdict—these points I hope to illustrate 
so far as may be in the space now at my disposal. 

But first let a few words be said as to Shakespeare’s personal 
knowledge of the Jewish race—as to where and how he acquainted 
himself with it and its characteristics. It used to be stated that 
he could not have met and observed Jews in London—that they 
could not have ‘sat’ to him in the flesh there at all events—and 
the lifelikeness of his portraiture was explained by the conjecture 
that he must have travelled abroad and studied in foreign countries 
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a people then proscribed and prohibited in his own. So late as 
1878 Elze maintained that it was in Venice Shakespeare encoun- 
tered the prototype of Shylock. But considerable evidence has 
been by this time collected to show that, forbidden or not, Jews 
were not so scarce in the Elizabethan streets as was once supposed. 
Long ago the elder Disraeli in his ‘Genius of Judaism ’ wrote— 


My researches might show that they [the Jews] were not then [in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts] unknown in this country. 
Had there been no Jews in England, would that luminary of the law Sir 
Edward Coke have needed to inveigh against the Jews as ‘infidels and 
Turks,’ delivering them all alike to the devil? Stigmatised and infamous 
persons, ‘perpetui inimici,’ says Littleton, ‘and not admissible as 
witnesses.’ 


Possibly these researches, unhappily not published, would have 
given us the very results, or some of them, which Mr. Sidney Lee put 
out in his valuable article in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ in February 
1880. I quote one of the most decisive, a little late in date, but yet 
quite satisfactory for the purpose before us. In arare tract published 
in 1625, entitled ‘The Wandering Jew telling Fortunes to English- 
men ’ (reprinted in Halliwell’s [afterwards Halliwell-Phillipps] ‘ Book 
of Characters,’ 1857), occurs the statement that ‘a Store of Jewes 
we have in England; a fewinCourt; manyi’ th’ Citty, more in the 
Countrey.’ Mr. Lee’s discoveries have been supplemented by Mr. 
Lucien Wolf in a paper read at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibi- 
tion in 1887, dealing with the ‘Middle Age of Anglo-Jewish 
History, 1290-1656.’ One of Mr. Wolf’s notices I will here cite, 
because it furnishes what is, I think, a not hitherto observed illus- 
tration of a phrase in Shakespeare’s ‘ Macbeth.’ 


In 1581 a Jew of Prague, in Bohemia, one Joachim Gaunz—perhaps a 
connexion of the famous Hebrew chronicler David Ganz—came to England 
with an invention for making copper, vitriol, and copperas, and the smelt- 
ing of copper and lead ores, and was permitted to make experiments at 
the copper mines near Keswick, in Cumberland. Gaunz seems to have 
remained some years in England ; for in 1589 we find him in custody at 
Bristol on a charge of blasphemy. It appears that he had been in the 
habit of discussing theological questions with a certain Jeremy Pierce, and 
he had very much shocked that pious gentleman by endeavouring to prove 
to him that ‘there was but one God, who [=and he] had neither wife nor 
child.’ The blasphemy got wind, and a Christian minister named 
Richard Curteys seized an opportunity of interrogating the infidel before 
witnesses, when he exclaimed, ‘ What needeth the Almighty to have a son ? 
Is he not Almighty?’ Upon this evidence Gaunz was apprehended and 
sent to London for trial. The circumstance is interesting as another 
indication that conforming Jews visited England at this period as well as 
converts. In his examination before the magistrates Gaunz explicitly 
stated that he was a Jew, that he had been trainedin Talmudic teaching, 
and had never been baptised. 
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It can scarcely be doubted that when the third witch in ‘ Macbeth’ 
mentions ‘liver of blaspheming Jew’ amongst the ingredients to 
be added to ‘our cauldron, to ‘ make the gruel thick and slab,’ the 
memories of the Globe audience would revert to Joachim Gaunz and 
his audaciously expressed contempt of a cherished Christian dogma. 
Conspicuous amongst the London Jews of Shakespeare’s time 
was Dr. Lopez, as has been so fully shown by Mr. Lee, and in yet 
further detail by Mr. Dimock. With him it is almost certain that 
Shakespeare was brought into personal contact. For we know 
that at one time, however bitter their enmity after the summer of 
1598, Lopez medically attended the earl of Essex; and we know 
that the earl of Southampton was a close and faithful friend of the 
earl of Essex; and lastly we know that Shakespeare in 1593 was 
on terms of intimacy with the earl of Southampton. Thus it is 
hardly possible that Shakespeare should not in private life have 
met the notorious Portuguese doctor. Certainly elsewhere he must 
often have encountered him—in Wood Street, where Lopez at one 
time resided ; near Mountjoy’s Inn, Holborn, where he afterwards 
had a house, given him by a wealthy patient, haply crossing the 
street to visit ‘Mistress Allington, a lady of good repute,’ living 
‘hard by Gray’s Inn on the field side.’ And Mr. Lee did excellent 
service in calling attention to a certain connexion between Lopez 
and Shylock.' But it is going too far to identify Lopez and 
Shylock, to assert, as Mr. Wolf asserts, that Lopez 
‘sat for one of the most striking portraits created by the greatest bard of 
all time,’ 
and very much too far to assert that 


‘it was in order to pander to their [the public’s] prejudices in this respect 
[i.e. in respect of Lopez’s guilt, of which the public was firmly convinced, 


and wrongly according to Mr. Wolf] that Shakespeare wrote the “ Merchant 
of Venice.” ’ 


To speak of Shylock as a photograph or a mere image of Lopez 
does but scant justice to Shakespeare’s artistic method. Shake- 
speare’s portraits are not the reflections of individual men whom he 
had interviewed and perused; they are distinct and separate 
creations, springing from the large knowledge of men and manners 
he had amassed as he moved up and down in the society of his 
time; they are independent compositions, whose various material 
he had gathered here and there and everywhere. Other members 
of the Hebrew race besides the unfortunate physician who perished 
at Tyburn so miserably and amidst such execrations in June 1594 


1 Mr. Lee very plausibly suggests that when Shakespeare makes Portia speak of 
being ‘ on the rack’ as a position 
‘Where men enforced do speak anything, 
there may be an allusion to Lopez and what he confessed to avoid the rack, as he 
afterwards declared. But he does not note, as also might well_be done, that the allu- 
sion, if it is one, is sympathetic, i.e. is in Lopez’s favour. 
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were certainly present in his mind when he conceived and em- 
bodied Shylock. And it should not be forgotten that he was 
assisted in drawing that immortal figure by other means than con- 
temporary society supplied. He was assisted also, and largely, by 
literature, especially, not to refer to Chaucer and other later writers, 
by the Bible. We cannot but think that, after all, Shakespeare in 
his study of the Jewish nationality owed more to the pictures and 
the specimens of the Jewish nature.and genius given so frankly 
and faithfully in the Old and the New Testaments than to any 
other source. There is scarcely a feature in Shylock’s character 
that cannot be amply illustrated by those wonderful documents in 
which the Hebrew people in all its strength and all its weakness 
so fully and plainly revealsitself. The fervid patriotism, the ready 
duplicity, the remorseless greed, the abundant intellectual power, 
the inexorable spirit of revenge, even the deep domestic affectionate- 
ness—all these are elements present in that strange compound 
Shylock, some of them, indeed, less in evidence than others, but all 
present in him in a greater or less degree. And how easy to point 
out each one, or signs of each one, in the stories of the Bible. 
Unhappily the circumstances of the time did not permit Shakespeare 
to represent the Jew at his best. It may be confidently stated that 
Shakespeare never knew him so personally. It was not till nearly 
two centuries after the appearance of Shylock that such a figure as 
Nathan the Wise could possibly take a place in European literature. 
But in his Biblical studies Shakespeare had seen the Jew at 
his best as well as at his worst; and he was not unmindful 
of what was best, although what was worst naturally became 
prominent in the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ It may be plausibly 
believed that Shakespeare made a special study of the Bible, with a 
view to an accurate rendering of the Jewish character, or certain 
aspects of it. Again and again as one reads the ‘ Merchant’ 
one catches echoes of those scriptures; one is reminded of phrases 
and situations that occur there. Shylock standing in the Venetian 
court of justice unrelenting and wolf-like, receiving Portia’s praise 
of mercy with a defiant contempt of such gracious considerations— 


My deeds upon my head! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond— 


how exactly he recalls the scene at Jerusalem when, according 
to St. Matthew’s account of that appalling day, Pilate having 
washed his hands before the multitude, and declared himself ‘in- 
nocent of the blood of this just person,’ all the people answered 
and said, ‘His blood be on us, and on our children.’ There is 
the same terrible self-sufficiency, the same obstinate recklessness, 
the same stiffness of neck and hardness of heart. And other such 
parallelisms might easily be discovered. ‘ There is,’ says Schlegel, 
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‘a light touch of Judaism in everything Shylock says or does.’ 
What I now suggest is that it was from the Bible yet more than 
from any personal contact that Shakespeare derived his knowledge 
of the Jew and his ways. 

Moreover, we are prevented from pressing too closely the 
connexion between Lopez and Shylock by the fact that for some 
years before the Jew had attracted Elizabethan playwrights. It 
is well known that as early as 1579 there was a play current called 
‘ The Jew,’ described by Gosson ‘ as representing the greediness of 
worldly choosers and bloody minds of usurers ’—a description that 
makes it as good as certain that the said play was the basis of 
Shakespeare’s comedy, as it combined the same two plots as are 
found combined in the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ Then somewhere 
about 1590, certainly after 1588, was first performed the ‘ Jew of 
Malta;’ and this became a standard play, as we learn from 
Henslow’s Diary, which informs us that it was acted some twenty- 
five times in 1592-6, and again in 1601. Thus before Lopez’s 
treason—the treason with which at least he was generally credited 
—reviving or intensifying the unpopularity of the Jews, gave 
Shakespeare, as probably enough it did, a new impulse to the study of 
that marvellous people, there were already incentivesin that direction. 

But it is time we turned to the special question that now 
concerns us, viz. whether Shakespeare did merely add his voice to 
the chorus of detestation with which the Hebrews were at that 
time commonly greeted—whether he used his genius ‘ to incite 
hatred and suspicion’ of a race, already profoundly hated and 
suspected, already ‘down’ and friendless. Now it would be absurd 
to say that in his portrait of Shylock he does not paint a very 
dreadful and forbidding person; but perhaps we may decline 
to pronounce him devoid of all nobler capabilities and sym- 
pathies. Ata superficial glance one may perceive only a fiend in 
human shape; and perhaps Elizabethan audiences, furious with 
prejudice and bigotry, saw only what was devilish in the wretched 
being they derided and loathed. But a careful and thoughtful 
spectator must even then have seen something else; for assuredly 
something else isto be seen. And in later times, as we read the 
play in a better light, and not with eyes jaundiced and purblind, 
this something else more and more commands our interest and 
attention; and we discover that not less in the ‘Merchant of 
Venice’ than in others of his works Shakespeare makes for 
humanity and tolerance—that he is no rabid partisan—that he 
bears ever in mind how, in the language of the Hebrew Scriptures 
he knew so well, God ‘in the beginning’ had said, ‘ Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness, and how, accordingly, God 
had ‘ created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him.’ In fact, the ‘Merchant of Venice’ has done its part in 

VOL. IX.—NO. XXXVI. uv 
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showing so-called Christians ‘a more excellent way’ with regard 
to the Hebrew section of their fellow-creatures ; it has done its part in 
spreading the gospel of humanity—the gospel of goodwill between 
man and man. Certainly never again can Shylock be ‘a comic 
character,’ to whatever extent he may have seemed so to the Eliza- 
bethan in his benightedness. Now and for the future we behold and 
shall behold him with shame and confusion of face. He is the victim 
of coarse and gross religionists, the offspring of a pseudo-Christian 
fanaticism, a fellow-creature direfully and tragically demoralised 
and degraded, but yet a fellow-creature, God-made, man-marred.? 
I will not now dwell on the several indications given in the 
play of a nature that is not merely sordid and wholly addicted to 
usury. Shylock’s spite against Antonio arises, as has often been 
remarked, not only from personal grounds. Even in their com- 
mercial ideas the men are opposed to each other, and represent two 
extremes. Nor is Shylock by any means insensible of the scorn 
with which Antonio regards his nation—‘ our sacred nation ’—quite 
apart from himself. That scorn rankles deep and fiercely in 
his soul. Nor is it fair to insist that Shylock valued the ring he 
had from Leah when he was a bachelor only because of its turquoise. 
It may be difficult to imagine Shylock asa young ardent lover, 
beaming and hopeful, when Leah plights him her troth; but such 
a difficulty is not so entirely unusual even amongst ‘ Christian’ 
husbands. To many a man in advanced life his love letters would 
form strange reading enough, and his young self, if he could see 
him, would be quite unrecognisable. And there are other indica- 
tions that Shylock is not a pure and unadulterated brute. But, 
not now to discuss these, what we wish to emphasise is this: that 
Shakespeare, while representing with sufficient frankness the mon- 
strosity of the Jew, addresses himself to the explanation of that 
monstrosity. Largely accepting the vulgar notion that the Jew 
was a monster, he at once asked himself how he became so.? And 
the result of his inquiry was that the Jew had been made so by 
" so-called Christian treatment and outrage. In point of fact does 
not the ‘Merchant of Venice’ expose with surprising truth and 
boldness the insolence of the Christian as well as—I do not say 
no less than—the greed and venom of the Jew ? 

Shakespeare fully exhibited Shylock’s hardness of heart. The 
Jew stood unmoved in the Venetian law court amidst all the appeals 
for indulgence and remission— 

Nec magis movetur 
Quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes— 


2 Comp. As you like it, act i. sc. i. 35: ‘ Marry, sir, I am helping you to mar 
that which God made, a poor unworthy brother of yours with idleness.’ 

8 Comp. King Lear, act iii. se. vi.: ‘ Then let them anatomise Regan, see what breeds 
about her heart. Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts?’ 
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not ‘touched with human gentleness and love.’ And well might 
his debtor protest against any further waste of time on such efforts. 


I pray you, think you question with the Jew. 
You may as well go stand upon the beach, 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops and to make no noise, 
When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well do anything most hard 

As seek to soften that—than which what’s harder ?— 
His Jewish heart. Therefore I do beseech you 
Make no more offers, use no further means, 

But with all brief and plain conveniency 

Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 


How preposterous it would have seemed to Antonio at that 
moment when Shylock was bent on his death, if he had been in- 
formed and could have discerned that he, Antonio himself, and his 
fellow-Christians so called were largely responsible for the existence 
of that horrible being who stood there thirsting for his life’s blood. 
Yet this is the frightful fact that Shakespeare dares to suggest. 
Cruelty begets cruelty. “TSpis rikres H8pw. Hatred and scorn 
bring forth hatred and scorn. Those ‘soft and tender hearts which 
nature confesses she gave man when she gave him tears’ may be 
petrified by ill-usage and tyranny. Briefly, in a most grave gnd 
important sense Shylock was a monument of protracted persecu- 
tion and outrage. The fountain of tears had long been frozen up 
by ‘ Christian’ calumny and spite and wrong. 

This was the profound suggestion that Shakespeare made as to 
the Jewish character or temper as then generally viewed and 
accepted. Possibly, or indeed probably, its full significance was 
not at once generally perceived, however great its influence with a 
generation better fitted for its apprehension. ‘A knavish speech,’ 
says Hamlet, ‘ sleeps in a foolish ear.’ So also does a wise speech, 
and the Elizabethan mob may in its folly have applauded what 
exposed and condemned itself. But certainly in the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice’ wisdom was justified of her child, the author; and Mr. 
Irving, in his well-known rendering of the character in question, 
faithfully follows and interprets that author’s text. Certainly in 
that play the plain truth was presented to all who could understand ; 
and the intelligent at all events, in a greater or less degree, sooner or 
later realised that much that was execrable in the Jewish type was 
the product of a bastard Christianism. 

For observe that it is Antonio himself who is peculiarly offen- 


uv2 
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sive in his demeanour towards Shylock ; and Antonio is one of the 
gentlest and lovablest of all the men in Shakespeare’s theatre. 
And the thought cannot but arise, if even Antonio, a refined and 
most tender-hearted gentleman, behaves so to the Jew, how will the 
common herd behave ?—a thought answered by the performances of 
Salanio, Salerio, Graziano. No doubt the gentleness of Antonio was 
heightened for artistic reasons. The contrast to Shylock he presents 
in the law courts and everywhere is absolute. ‘A kinder gentleman 
treads not the earth,’ says Salarino; and he goes on to give a truly 
touching account of the leave-taking of the two friends, and 
how Antonio, 
his eye being big with tears, 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 

And with affection wondrous sensible 

He wrung Bassanio’s hand; and so they parted. 


Salanio cannot find an epithet worthy of him; he speaks of the 
good Antonio, the honest Antonio. ‘Oh that I had a title good 
enough to keep his name company!’ Bassanio describes him as 


The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies, and one in whom 

The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 


Lorenzo says to Portia, when she has generously consented to 
her ‘lord’s’ going to do what he may to rescue Antonio from his 
misfortunes— 


But if you knew to whom you show this honour, 
How true a gentleman you send relief, 

How dear a lover of my lord your husband, 

I know you would be prouder of the work 

Than customary bounty can enforce you. 


Thus a special stress is laid on Antonio’s kindliness and goodness. 
He is the pink of courtesy, the soul of benevolence, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, in his own social circle. And yet this gentle Antonio 
has for the Jew only words of insult and acts of insolence. Could 
anything be more suggestive and significant? In the following 
passage, which, however well known, must be here quoted to bring 
home the point now being urged, where Shylock catalogues the 
shameful contumelies he has suffered even from the gentle Antonio, 
surely our sympathy is rather with the Jew than with the Christian. 


Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my moneys and my usances ; 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 
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For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help : 
Go to, then ; you come to me, and you say, 

‘ Shylock, we would have moneys ;’ you say so: 
You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 

Over your threshold ; moneys is your suit. 
What should I say to you? Should I not say, 
‘Hath a dog money? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats?’ Or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondsman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this : 

‘Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurned me such a day ; another time 
You called me “ dog;’’ and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much moneys ’ ? 


And what does the gentle Antonio answer to this deplorable record ? 
What does he answer, he who amongst Christians was 


The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ? 


Untouched by shame or remorse, all he has to say is that he shall 


probably enough repeat the gross indignities he has heaped on the 
wretched Israelite ! 


T am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 


May we not exclaim, as further on in the same scene Shylock 
exclaims— 


O father Abram, what these Christians are ? 


No wonder, then, Shylock was something of a monster. What 
else could he be? No wonder his bosom was a very furnace of 
hatred. In another well-known passage he reiterates the injuries 
and mischiefs Antonio has done him. It is a passage white-hot 
with passion and fury. 


If you wrong us shall we not revenge ?—If a Jew wrong a Christian 
what is his humility ? [7.e. how does the Christian humble himself? Does 
he turn the other cheek to be smitten, in accordance with the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. vi. 39) ?] Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, 
what should his sufferance be by Christian example? Why, revenge. 
The villany you teach me I will execute; and it shall go hard but I will 
better the instruction. 


Joun W. Hates. 
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The Englsh Government and the Rehef 
of Protestant Refugees 


MONG the many minor falsifications of history which meet the 
student at almost every turn, there are few more curious, 
and few have proved more long-lived, than that embodied in the 
accepted account of the grants made by William III and his 
successors in aid of the Huguenot refugees in this country. Briefly, 
the story is this. Under Charles II and James II, both before and 
after the revecation of the edict of Nantes, briefs were granted for 
collections to be made in behalf of the French protestants escaping 
from persecution, and large sums were raised on those briefs by 
private benevolence throughout the country. The product of these 
collections was more than doubled by parliamentary grants, and 
the total—over 200,000/.—was lodged in the Chamber of London, 
whence it was subsequently borrowed or removed by William III 
under stress of state necessity. When, therefore, t':e government 
of William III issued a grant to the Huguenot refugees of 15,0001. 
a year, this could only be regarded as the interest on the capital 
sum confiscated, and therefore the right and property of the refugee 
French. The full amount of this pension was paid with occasional 
irregularity through the reigns of William and Anne and part of 
that of George I: then the government of George I reduced both 
pension and arrears by one half, and gradually, in our own century, 
as church after church or refugee family after family ceased to 
exist or to need the dole, the amount was resumed to the state, 
until nine years since, by a resolution of the Treasury, the last 
item—the grant of 2501. to the French Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Savoy—was withdrawn. 

It is the object of this article to show from documentary sources 
that the main contention of such a statement of the transaction is 
completely unfounded. 

The original briefs and the account books of the collections are 
still in great measure preserved at the Guildhall library,' and their 

‘Iam much indebted to the courtesy of the librarian of the Guildhall, Charles 


Welch, Esq., F.S.A., for an indication of these manuscripts, and for every assistance in 
handling them. 
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testimony is perfectly conclusive. The Chamber of London was 
simply the treasury for the city of London. On account of the 
position held by the city its treasury became the depository of 
numberless funds raised for charitable objects of all sorts. 
Receipts or notes were made of the money paid in; as soon 
as the funds began to come in, or as soon as they had reached 
a considerable amount, they were distributed and receipts taken 
for the payments exactly as would be the case with any Mansion 
House fund to-day, and the account was finally and invariably 
closed by a balancing of charge and discharge within a reason- 
able date from the opening of the subscription.. All these 
various kinds of documents exist still among the Guildhall manu- 
scripts. ‘The account books are roughly in the form of ledgers or 
rather cash books. The papers or notes of payments into the 
chamber consist of the actual briefs themselves, as issued to the 
churches and returned thence endorsed by the rector and wardens 
with a statement of the amount of the collections. The acknowledg- 
ments consist of the actual forms as signed by the various recipients 
of the charity. In many of the last-named the ink has faded, and 
it is difficult to draw out the total. Moreover, the whole series of 
accounts from first to last is not, as yet, to be found, but enough 
remains to establish a sufficient account of the question. 

The first brief for a collection on behalf of the French protestant 
refugees was ordered by a proclamation of Charles II on 28 July 
1681. As a rule these briefs ran only for a year, and were then, if 
necessary, renewed by a re-enacting proclamation. In this particular 
case the first payment into the chamber of London on account of 
the brief was made on 2 Aug. 1681. From that date onwards the 
subscriptions cover the whole of 1682 and continue to September 
1683, when the account was cast up. But subsequently it was 
reopened and straggled on to February 1684, the ledger even con- 
taining the entries of subsequent years, 1686, 1689. The total pay- 
ments into the chamber made within the whole period amounted to 
14,6311. 11s. 74d. The paying out of the money began almost simul- 
taneously. From the way the account is cast up, however, it is not 
certain whether we know the exact final amount paid out; but receipts 
exist for various sums amounting in the whole to 14,1411. 5s. 3d. 
The dates of these receipts extend over 1681, 1682, 1683, 1684, and 
into 1685. From them it is clear that the bulk of the money was paid 
away before 23 Sept. 1683, when the account was temporarily cast 
up,” leaving a balance of 362/. odd. In the end a sum of at least 

? Guildhall MS. 279: ‘an account of monies received towards the reliefe of poor 
protestants from the kingdom of France.’ The account of receipts runs from 2 Aug. 
1681 to 2 March 168} with three entries of May 1682 for London, giving a total col- 
lected from the capital of 3,319/. 1s. 5id.; and for all England from 10 Jan. 168} to 


4 Sept. 1683, giving a total for the whole country up to the latter date of 12,7881. 6s. 11}d. 
(this amount including the London contribution). The dates given are those, not 
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14,2681. 18s. was paid away, leaving still the same balance apparently 
unexpended, but probably the item of bad money and expenses would 
fully account for this latter. At any rate it is certain that the com- 
mittee of the house of commons, which sat on the question in 1689, 
came to the conclusion that the money had been properly and faith- 
fully administered. 

The next transaction of the kind was set on foot by James II’s 
proclamation for a collection by brief dated 5 March 1685-6, renewed 
in the following year by a proclamation of 31 Jan. 1686-7. In the 
preamble to the latter of these two proclamations of James, it is 
explicitly stated that ‘all the several sums of money which were 
collected under the former (of the two briefs) have been faithfully 
expended and applied to the use of the French refugees.’ Each brief 
only ran, as usual, for a year ; but the last payment, which appears as 
being made on behalf of either of the accounts or of the combined 
accounts, runs into 1695, by which time the total money received 
under the two Jacobean briefs amounted to 68,7181. 2s. 8d. In 


of the collection, but of the entry of the amount in the book, which is equivalent to 
the date of the receipt of the return from the various churchwardens, &c. On the 
latter date, 4 Sept. 1683, the account was cast up thus: 
‘There was rec’ by Sir Thomas Player, Knt., latecham- ¢£ a 
berlain of the city of London, to the 4 Sept. 1683 - 12,788 6 114 
‘There was paid by Sir Thomas Player, Knt., to the said 
time, the sum of . ° ° ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 12,425 13 4 
Balance ° . ° - 86213 7}? 
But as the moneys almost immediately recommenced to flow in, the account was re- 
opened; the entries of payments-in from 11 Sept. 1683 to 28 Feb. 1684 (with two 


other entries, one of 1686 and one of 1689) making a total receipt of 1,8431. 4s. 8d. 
These figures give the total of receipt as stated in the text. 


£ a 
Received up to 4 Sept. 1683. ‘ ° ° ° - 12,788 6 11} 
a » 11 Sept. 1683 to 1689 ‘ ° ‘ - 1,843 4 8 
14,631 11 74 
The payments- -out also immediately recommenced with the term of office of a fresh 
chamberlain (Peter Aylworth, Esq.), and ran over 1684 up to 27 March 1685, includ- 


ing one entry of 1689, when the total of the new payments-in was exactly liquidated. 
The total of payments-out therefore stands thus : 


s. 


d, 
Paid 8 Aug. 1681 to 4 Sept.1683  . . . 1949 5138 4 
» 26 Sept. 1613 to 27 Mar. 1685, and an enizy of 1689 1,843 4 8 


14,268 18 0 

There was therefore, on this showing, an unexpended balance of 3621. 13s. 7}d. But 
against this is to be set the bad money received, which amounted to 1101. 2s. 9d. The 
small remajnder might have gone in expenses. At any rate, it is expressly stated (see 
below, p. 667) that the account was finally considered to be properly liquidated. In 
Guildhall MS. 297, marked ‘orders for payments out of collections 1683,’ there is a 
bundle of 345 loose receipts for various sums, of which I make the total to be 
14,1411. 5s. 3d. All these orders for payments are signed by the bishop of London and 
the Lord Mayor or one of the two, and are endorsed with the signature of the recipient. 
The earliest dated of these receipts appears to be one for 301., 12 Aug. 1681. 

3 Guildhall MS. 280, ‘an account of monies received upon the briefe for French 
protestants.’ For the first brief the entries extend from 21 April 1686 to July 1688, 
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the absence of the account of the discharge we are reduced to 
the testimony of a file of receipts which is manifestly incomplete 
and which, with the account of the bad money received, gives 
a total of known disbursements of 56,465]. 18s. 1d., leaving an 
apparent debit balance of 7,2371. 4s. 2d. The presumption is that 
this balance would be satisfactorily accounted for by the missing 
receipts, for there is not the least doubt that the whole sum was 
exactly expended and on its proper object. So much is directly 
avouched by the report of the commons’ committee above referred to. 

The succeeding brief, and the last which it is necessary to notice, 
was ordered by William and Mary by their proclamation of 31 March 
1694. It produced between 2 May 1694 and 17 Feb. 1701-2 a total 
of 11,8291. 5s. 104d., but the account of the discharge I have been 
as yet quite unable to trace. This was by no means the last brief 


with three entries of 1689, and a total receipt of 42,8891. 8s. 103d. Ibid. fol. 27, ‘ received 
for French protestants upon his majesty’s second brief, dated 31 Jan. 1683, as followeth.’ 
The entries for the second brief extend from 10 March 1683 to January 168% with a 
second total of 19,6341. 19s. 93d. From this point the two accounts are combined, and the 
entries thrown together in one column, the items being marked ‘ on the first brief,’ ‘ on 
the second brief,’ as the case happens to be. The last item of the combined account is 
dated 20 Dec. 1695, and the grand total of all moneys received on both the briefs from 
first to last (including therefore the above-named separate amounts) is 63,7131. 2s. 3d. 
For the verification of part of this debit account there still exist at the Guildhall 
(Guildhall MS., bundle 291) the original forms of the latter of the two concurrent briefs 
just as returned from the various parishes endorsed with statements of the amount col- 
lected, and signed by the parson and churchwardens. Many of these have been almost 
hopelessly damaged, having evidently passed through a fire and been deluged. There 
is unfortunately no record of the discharge or credit account, and in the absence of 
it we are reduced to the imperfect record of the receipts which have been preserved of 
the payments-out. So many of these as are still known to exist are contained in 
Guildhall MS., bundle 347, ‘ orders for payments out of collections for relief of French 
protestants to Henry Loades Esq., chamberlain of London.’ These orders are in many 
instances signed by Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Jeffreys, Nottingham, Huntingdon, &c., &e. 
Each document is a written instruction to the chamberlain of the city of London to pay 
so much money (mostly to Peter du Gua, merchant and treasurer of the French church 
at the Savoy), and is endorsed by Du Gua’s or other signature as attesting the full receipt 
of the money. The number of receipts preserved is fifty. The total amount of the 
payments they attest I make to be 55,1501. 16s., and the dates range from 5 May 1686 
to 8 Jan. 168°, the dates of the payments-out, therefore, not covering but falling 
within the dates of the payments-in or debit account. The series is, therefore, quite 
manifestly incomplete. At the end of MS. 280, there is an entry of bad money 
received upon the brief of 1687, the amount being 224/. 11s.10}d. On the previous 
brief of March 2, James II, the bad money received 22 April 1687 to 6 March 168; was 
3901. 16s. 23d. 

* The accounts for this collection exist in part in Guildhall MS., bundle 290, which 
is as before a large bundle of the actual briefs as despatched to the various parishes, 
and returned thence endorsed with the amounts collected and the signatures of the 
rector and churchwarden. There are 104 briefs in the bundle, but I have been unable 
to take out the total of amounts on account of the state of decay of a great portion of 
them. The full statement of account (debit), however, is preserved in Guildhall MS. 
280. It is abstracted as follows: Entries running from 2 May 1694 to 6 July 1696 
continuously, 11,7741. 17s. 4}d., and thence four or five entries of scattered dates 
reaching to 17 Feb. 1703, 541. 8s. 53d., making a total of receipts on the brief of 
31 March 1694 of 11,8291. 5s. 10}d. There was 3051. 7s. 14d. of bad money received- 
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issued for the protestant refugees. But as far as the origin and 
real nature of the royal bounty are concerned, the crux of the 
question lies in these collections of Charles II, James II, and 
William III, and there cannot be a shadow of doubt as to the dis- 
posal of the funds raised by them. Almost as fast as the money 
came in it was paid out; the accounts were properly watched and 
finally balanced; and whatever was done further by either king or 
house of commons was entirely spontaneous and additional. Putting 
aside finally, therefore, the question of the briefs, there remains 
that of those other parliamentary and royal grants and their origin. 

It is not quite so easy to see what the real nature of these latter 
at first was. Finding that the relief which sprang from the collec- 
tions by the briefs was insufficient to meet the growing wants of their 
poor, the ministers presented on 15 April 1689, a petition to the 
house of commons, praying a yearly relief for their support out of 
a revenue arising from a tax to be put on hackney coaches. The 
commons disliked the petition ‘as very irregular and disagreeable 
to the custom of the house to prescribe ways and means.’ It was 
resolved ‘that the petition be withdrawn, and that a committee be 
appointed to consider of a way to relieve the French protestant 


ministers and others.’ Nine days later this committee reported as 
follows :°— 


. . . (the Frenchmen have formed three regiments and there are 20,000 of 
them engaged in trade, etc.) but there still remain above 2,000 persons, 
some of them old, others infants, others sick and impotent ; many of them 
heretofore rich and flourishing in their own country, but now reduced to 
the utmost misery and must inevitably perish and starve unless assisted 
by the house. The money of the 2 late collections made upon the briefs 
obtained from the late King James not being sufficient to last beyond the 
end of next June, after which they have nothing to trust to but the mercy 
of God and the pity and compassion of this house. The committee 


The materials for the balancing of the account are unfortunately wanting. In 
the Guildhall manuscript, bundle 348, there are two bundles of small printed 
receipts for money paid out to the distressed French. They mostly relate 


to 1698. The various amounts received have been entered in ink, and the ink 
has so faded in many instances as to render it impossible to cast up a correct 
total. The same bundle encloses a doubled-up paper book of about thirty leaves in 
good condition, which contains ‘ an account of the distribution and assistance made to 
the poor French protestant refugees out of the money proceeding from the parlia- 
mentary fund granted for their relief for the year 1696, which distribution was made 
by the French committee, &c., &c.’ The total accounted for in this book is 2,488/. 
6s. 1d., and it is possible that the loose receipts preserved alongside in bundle 348 
represent this total. The only other possible (partial) statement of credit account 
which I have been able to find at the Guildhall is contained in bundle 349, which is 
unlettered, but is evidently a rough file of payments made 1695-8, mostly to the 
refugee churches outside, as London, Colchester, Thorp, Barnstaple, &c. There are 
forty-two receipts, giving a total disbursement of 1,1611. 16s. 8d. But this is manifestly 
a mere fraction of the account. 


* Commons Journals, x. 88 and 103, 15 and 24 April, 1689. 
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examined the management and distribution of the money raised by the 
2 said collections the first whereof amounted to about 50,000/. and the 
latter to about 15,000/., which 2 sums have served them for about 3 
years and a half. The committee upon examination found the said 2 sums 
to have been faithfully employed for the ends mentioned in the aforesaid 
briefs, and all parties concerned to be well satisfied. After this the com- 
mittee proceeded to the consideration of the present state of the said 
distressed French protestants, and it appeared to them that there are now 
to be provided for about 100 poor ministers and their families, amounting 
in all to about 800 persons, and 100 gentlemen and their families, 
likewise about 300 persons; about 400 physicians, lawyers, citizens, &c. ; 
about 400 common people ; 60 sick people at the Pest House ; about 100 
children at nurse, and about 400 persons in divers places in the country. 
Upon calculation of the yearly sum requisite for the support of these dis- 
tressed people they find that a revenue of 17,200/. per annum is necessary. 
Further, the committee proceeded to consider of a fund that might be 
proper for the raising the said yearly sum. Divers things were pro- 
pounded, as ths renewing the tax upon coal, the laying 1 per cent. on all 
merchandises exported and imported as has been formerly done for the 
redemption of captives, the revenue that may be raised on hackney 
coaches, taxes to be laid upon paper, the wine license office, post office, 


and others. On the whole matter the committee came to these resolu- 
tions : 


1. That it is the opinion of the committee that a revenue of 17,2001. 
per annum is necessary for the support of the distressed French Protes- 
tants. 

2. That it is the opinion of the committee that the new imposition upon 
wine and vinegar which is to expire 20 July 1693 is a proper fund for the 
charging the said sum of 17,2001. 


Immediately after hearing this report of the committee the house 
was summoned to the lords to witness the royal assent to several 
bills, and on its return it adjourned without discussing the above 
recommendations. Nor is there any evidence in the Journals 
between April and 30 Nov. that the commons returned to the 
subject. The reason is nowhere explicitly stated, but is quite easy 
to deduce. Before the committee of the house had finished its 
report even, King William or rather Queen Mary had taken the 
matter up and made a grant to the French out of the privy purse.’ 


6 In the Ulster Journal of Archeology for 1853,i. 218, M. C. N.de la Cherois Purdon, 
writing on the Huguenot colony at Lisburn, co. Antrim, gives a partial extract from 
this report of the committee of the house of commons. He omits the decisive words 
here cepied, but Agnew, who had the paper before him, had only to turn to the original 
to find them. 

* See The Proselytish Hercules, p. 91. Some light is thrown on the transaction by 
the completely analogous case of the relief for the distressed Irish protestants. Their 
case was considered on the same day of April on which that of the Huguenots had 
been handled. A committee was appointed and on 1 May it reported (Commons 
Journals, x. 134) advising the raising of money on the East India and Guinea stock 
held by the late King James II. The House agreed to all the suggestions of its com- 
mittee, and yet three months later (10 August 1689, C. J. x. 259) we find them 
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The original warrant for the grant I have been unable to find, but 
it is referred to distinctly in the privy purse accounts for 1697.* 
Part of Queen Mary’s jointure wasa sum of 50,000/. annually 
allowed her for her own use and service, to be disposed of at her 
pleasure without account.® It formed the fund from which the 
queen’s civil list was paid, as also the annual 15,0001. to the French, 
the 4251. to the Savoy churches, and numerous other charities. 
William religiously maintained all the benefactions of his queen after 
her death, and when he took over and provided for her civil list out 
of his own privy purse, he continued the grant of 15,0001. to the 
French along with it.'° 

In its origin and nature, therefore, the grant is properly a 
bounty or charity from the royal or privy purse. But there seems 
some little discrepancy in such scattered hints as are available, 
as to the funds which were allocated or appropriated for the supply 
of the privy purse for these objects. On the opening of the 
parliament of 1695 (22 Nov.), William recommended the case of 
the French protestants to the commons from the throne, and early 
in 1696 the house took the matter into consideration, resolving 
21 March 1695-6 ‘to consider of ways and means for the civil list 
for 1696, and for the relief of the poor French.’ The report of the 
committee’s resolutions was made on 27 March 1696, and consisted 
of recommendations of a series of duties on low-priced wines to be 
granted for five years. A bill enacting to that effect was ac- 
cordingly brought in and passed on 23 April." On the other 
hand, writing in the reign of Anne, Michel Malard gives a different 
account of the nature of the fund.’ ‘As for the 15,0001. per 
annum it was granted to the French protestants by King William. 
The said sum was and is taken out of the stock that ariseth 


resolving on an address to be presented to the king by such members as were of the 
privy council to remind his Majesty of the address of this house for the bestowing 
of 5,000/. for the relief of the Irish nobility and gentry. 

® Record Office, Audit Office Declared Accounts. Privy purse, Roll 3a, bundle 1922. 
The account from 24 June 1697 to 24 June 1699 of Edward Nicholas, treasurer and 
receiver general to Queen Mary. ‘Easter term, Anno IX Wm. III, by the hands of 
Thomas Howard Esq., one of the tellers to y* aforesaid Edward Nicholas Esq. upon 
account to be applied towards the support of poor French protestants by vertue of a 
privy seal dated 19 April 1689, and a warrant under the royal signe manuall dated 
3 June IX Wm. ITI—£15,000.’ 

® See one warrant for this payment in King’s Warrant Book, vii. 121, Record Office. 
It is dated Whitehall, 4 June 1689, and is addressed ‘to the commissioners of our 
treasury, etc.’ There are numerous references to this fund, for which warrants had to 
be issued yearly. See at the Record Office the warrants for 1691, 1694, 1695 in 
‘auditor’s privy seals xxi. 166, 225, 238,’ et aliunde. 

© «Our will and pleasure is that the establishment of the sallaries and charitable 
penédns to our late dear consort the Queen’s family and servants be continued from 
Lady Day 1695 until we signify our further pleasure.’ Record Office, Treasury Warrants, 
xi. 96, 4 May 1695. 

" Commons Journals, xi. 527-562, passim. 

The Proselytish Hercules, p. 91. 
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every year from the first fruits and tenths of all the ecclesiastical 
preferments of the church of England.’ According to this Queen 
Anne’s bounty to the poor English clergy would be simply an 
adaptation of the same idea. It is, perhaps, permissible to conclude 
on the whole showing that this civil list item was at first and up 
to 1696 unappropriated—a payment of 50,000/. being annually 
made direct from the imperial exchequer to the queen’s treasurer,— 
and that then for the rest of William’s reign it was charged upon 
the wine duties and for that of Anne upon the first fruits. 

It would be interesting to follow the history of the fund, but 
here again there is not a little difficulty. In a warrant dated 
18 Dec. 1695, subsequent to that by which William took over the 
queen’s civil list there is mention of a payment ‘to M. Braquier, 
treasurer to the French refugees, of 100/. weekly to begin the 18th 
day of September last. This payment is now ceased.’ Apart from 
this entry, which may perhaps admit of explanation, it is demon- 
strable that the payments for the first years of William and Mary 
approximated to 15,000/. per annum. The first disbursements on 
account were made in November 1689, and from that date to 6 July 
1693 a sum of 39,000/. was received by the French committee from 
the king.'* From other sources the committee received an addi- 

13 It is possible that this entry refers to a separate grant or bounty of the king to 
the families of the French officers and soldiers which did him and us such signal 
service. In Edward Nicholas’s accounts for 1697-9 (see reference post) there is an 
allusion to such payment quite apart from the 15,000/. to the ministers and non- 
military refugees. ‘M. Rovigny . . . to be by him paid and distributed to 51 families 
of French refugee officers, etc., 1,097. per annum.’ 

Record Office, Treasury Papers, xxi. 36, 1693. 

Etat des sommes accordées par sa majesté pour la subsistence des Protestans 
francois réfugiés depuis le mois de Novembre 1689 et recues par le comité frangois 


qui a administré les charités royales. 
1689 £ 
12 Novembre Recu en argent contant par les mains de St John Morden . 2,000 
7 Jan. 1639 En argent par le dit sieur . ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ ° - 1,000 
27 Jan. En argent par le dit sieur . ‘ ‘ a ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1,800 
19 Sept. 1690 regu en taillies A léchiquier . . « ‘ . ‘ - 1,800 
2 Jan. 169¢ recuenargent . ° ° ° . ° ° ° “ - 1,000 
30 Jan. recu en taillies . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ‘ - 1,400 
3 Avril 1,200 
9 May 1,800 
12 Aoust ° a . ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ‘ - 38,000 
29 Oct. recu en argent . é ‘ . . ‘ < ‘ ‘ - 1,000 
1 Jan. 169} regu en taillies . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 4,000 
28 Avril 4,000 
18 Aoust 4,000 
19 Décemb. 6,400 
12 Juin 1693 . ‘ : ‘ ‘ i - d . 38,600 
29 Juillet recu en argent . ‘ ‘ ‘ . - ° . « - 1,000 
39,000 
Sur cette somme est 4 déduire qui a été remis pour la négotiation des 

aillies dix neuf cent trente livres ‘ ‘ ° ° . ° ‘ ° . 1,930 


37,070 
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tional sum of over 5,0001., the total receipt for the period being 
43,392]. 6s. 4d. The united amounts would make out more than 
the annual 15,000/. for the period covered (two and a half years), 
but the committee themselves work out the annual expenditure 
to 14,8791. 4s. 6d. The subsequent accounts for William’s reign 
are not forthcoming, but direct evidence of the payment of the full 


Partant le comité n’a eu a distribuer des charités de leurs majestés que la dite 
somme de trente sept mille septante livres qui a été employée avec les sommes cy aprés 
a payer les personnes et autres assistances dues jusqu’au dernier Février 169%. 

Autres sommes recues par le comité pour la subsistance des réfugiés depuis ledit 
jour premier Novembre 1689. 

Recu 4 la chambre de Londres procédant de la collecte accordée en 
faveur des dits réfugiés en ’année 1686. . .« « -« - 600 

Plus recu de la méme collecte a autrefois . i ea ° » 1,330 

Plus recu de la collecte accordée en année 1688 . ° . - 1,000 

Plus recu de la méme collecte 4 autrefois . a ‘ ‘ - 950 

Plus regu en conséquence des souscriptions faites par plusieurs 
seigneurs et autres personnes en faveur des dits réfugiés depuis le mois 
de Juin 1690 jusqu’a la fin de la méme année. ° ° ° ° 

Plus le comité a employé pour la subsistance des dits réfugiés un 
reste des sommes destinées pour le rachat des captifs 4 Alger décédés 
pendant la négociation et qui avaient été données par divers particuliers 332 4 0 

Plus le comité a regu de legs pieux faits au profit des dits réfugiés 
en l’année 1692 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° > 2417 6 

6,322 6 4 

Somme totale de la dépense faite par le commité depuis le dit jour 
prem" Novemb' 1689 jusqu’au dernier février 1692 qui sont 3 ans 4 
mois, quarante trois mille trois cent nonante et deux livres 6s. 4d. - 43, 392 6 4 


Et les dépenses pensions et distributions aux dits réfugiés ayant cessé 
par le commité faute de fonds au dernier fevrier 1693 il se trouvera 
qu’au premier Janvier de l’année prochaine 1694 ils auront été dix mois 
sans rien recevoir. Lesquels dix mois sur le pied de 1,250]. chacun et 
des dernieres assistances et en regard que le nombre des personnes a 
augmenté d’un tiers depuis l'année 1691 se montent 4 douze mille 
cing cent livres ° . ° ° . ° ° ° ° e - 12,500 0 0 


Mémoire des charges du commité 


Personnes, Pensions par an 


£ se 

eaeene leurs femmes et enfans au nombre de 845 2,757 0 
Gentils hommes et demoiselles au nombre de . ; . 268 2,120 16 
Bourgeois au nombre de . P ‘ - 465 2,597 8 
Pauvres des églises Francaises en peovines au ‘nombre de 200 100 0 

" \Orphelins au nombre de . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 105 430 0 


Menu peuple 4 qui l’on donne par semaine au nombre de 1,000 5,182 
L’Hopital de la Peste House cofite paran . ° ° . 420 
Médecins chirurgiens et médicamens  . ° ‘ ° 236 
Ecoles entretenues pour les pauvres. . . . 36 
Enterremens . . . ° ° ° ; 100 
Passans et nouvellement arrivés .  . 300 
En frais nécessaires et besoins extraordinaires 100 


qensvo na U0] = SoITVUUOTsSUdT 


Total de la somme dépensée par an . 14379 4 6 
. in - , ene 
Le tout justifie par le Dernier Etat 
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bounty exist here and there in the kings’ warrant books and in the 
privy purse accounts in the audit office.'® Nor, on the other hand, 
is there any complaint of the withholding of the bounty until the 
last year of William’s reign, when it appears from the petition 
of the French refugees on 8 Dec. 1702,'° that these payments were 
suspended by a warrant of 14 Jan. 1701, and continued so sus- 
pended until after the accession of Anne. 

For the reign of Anne the information is more circumstantial. 
The last-named treasury paper is minuted,‘8 Dec. 1702. The 
Queen doth intend to continue this 15,0001. per annum to the 
French refugees, and will pay a year when due, from the time of 
its being last paid.’ There is no complaint that payments were 
not made during the early and greater part of her reign. Towards 
the end of it, however, they were again suspended. The statement 
of what was due to them on this account and of the action of 
George I on his accession is detailed by the French themselves in 
their undated memoir preserved in the Treasury papers (ccxi. 7 
assigned to 1717). In 1710 only half the grant was received, the 
remaining half being paid at irregular intervals between 1711 and 
1714, at which latter date the arrears for 1711 were in great part 
paid up.'7 


At the accession of George I the bounty was therefore over two 


years in arrears. It is further clear, by a note drawn up by John 


8 Record Office, Audit Office Declared Accounts. Privy purse, Roll 3a, bundle 1922. 
‘ Allowed the accomptant, Edward Nicholas Esq., treasurer and receiver-general to 
Queen Mary, the money wherewith he is charged in this accompt to have received out 
of his majesty’s exchequer by virtue of 2 several warrants under his majesty’s royal 
sign manual, the one dated at the camp of Genap, 3 June 1697, and the other at the 
court at Looe, 15 Sept. 1698 (O.S.), payable to the French ministers and other French 
protestants according to such directions as he should receive from time to time from 
the archbishop of Canterbury, lord mayor, lord chancellor, the bishop of London, &c. 
&e. (detailed) 15,000" For warrants for 1691, 1694, and 1€95, see note 9, supra. 

16 Treasury Papers, |xxxiii. 11. 

1 Record Office, Treasury Papers, ccxi. 7: En l’année 1710 la Reine d’heureuse 
mémoire donna un warrant pour faire payer aux pauvres Protestans Francois réfugiés 
la somme annuelle de 15,000/. de la bénéficence pour l’année courante finissant au 
24 de Mars 171%. En 1710 les réfugiés ne recurent que la moitié de cette somme. Le 
reste sur le méme warrant. leur a été payé & diverses fois en 1711, 1712, 1713, et au 
commencement de 1714 la reine fit donner aux ministres Francois qui ont part a la 
Bénéficence Royalle la somme de 1,500/. Par un warrant du 19 de Novembre 1714, le 
roy eut la bonté de leur adonner sur l’argent qui devoit rentrer 4 l’échéquier avant 
le 1 Aoust de la méme année (ce sont les termes du warrant) la somme de 13,506/. 
qu’ils ont receue et au moyen de laquelle toute l’année 1711 leur est payée. Il leur 
est deu jusqu’d la mort de la Reine 


toute année 1712. . . . * . . ° . . ° ° 15.000 

” s 1713 ‘ ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° . - 15,000 

depuis le 25 Mars jusqu’au 31 Juillet 1714 quatre mois et quelques jours - 5,000 

35,000 

This information is reprinted verbatim in the preface to the list for 1717 issued by 
the committee, also in Dubourdieu’s Appeal to the English Nation, 1718. 
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Robinson, bishop of London, for the information of the king re- 
specting pensions, that the question of the renewal of the grant 
by George was uncertain. ‘King William granted and the late 
queen continued 15,000/. sterling a year to the French protestant 
refugees.’'® In the end, however, the grant was again allowed. 


Le régne de sa majesté commengant au 1 d’aout 1714, il a eu la 
bonté au mois de Décembre 1715 de faire expédier un warrant pour leur 
faire payer la somme de 15,000/. qu’ils ont receue, au moyen de laquelle 
la premiére année du régne de sa majesté finissant au 31Juillet 1715, leur 
a été payée. Au mois d’avril dernier 1717 le Roy a eu la bonté de donner 
un warrant pour leur faire payer pareille somme de 15,0001. C’est pour 
la seconde année du régne de sa majesté. Il n’y a encore rien d’ordonné 
pour la troisiéme année courante.!® 


On a later document of 1719 a note is entered that ‘ the 
whole has been paid to Lady-day 1717, so that from thence to 
Midsummer 1719 is two years and one quarter, which amounts to 
33,7501... .’?! 

The subsequent history of the grant is interesting in itself, but not 
material to the main contention of this article. In 1726 (14 June), 
the grant was reduced by a warrant of George I. The arrears, put 
at 58,7501., were cut down to 26,5111., and the annual 15,000/. to 
8,5911., of which amount 1,718/. 4s. was appropriated to the refugee 
ministry and churches. This order was renewed on his accession by 
George II, and the grant remained at the sum named until 1831, 
when (5 March) Mr. Stewart, secretary of the treasury, addressed 
a letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, requesting him and the 
other commissioners ‘ to consider and suggest in what manner and 
under what arrangements the gradual reduction of the same can be 


18 Minuted, ‘ Read 29 Oct.1714. To be considered.’ Treasury Papers, elxxxi. 32. 
%” Record Office, Treasury Papers, ccxi.7. Appended to this document is a list 
of the payments in detail. 
19 Nov. 1714 by the hands of Mr. Nicholas on the order for 15,0001. 
bounty . 
26 Aug. 1715 by the hands of ditto on pensins ‘ 
10 Feb. 1715 by the hands of Mr. — in = of an order for 15 ,0007. 
bounty . 
27 April 1716 by the hands of ditto on penétes established by his 
majesty . ° ° 
27 July The like . 
7 Sept. 


£ 
- 13,500 
7,320 


7,500 


1,822 
‘i . * ° a . aaa 
° ‘ ‘ . i . . e * - 1,792 

5 Oct. * ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , : , ‘ . . 1,758 
15 Nov. 9% to complete the order for 15,000 bounty . - 7,500 
28 Dec. ,, The like on pendOns established by his majesty . ° 1,007 

8 Mar. 171} The like . m ‘ ; . ‘ 2,066 


46, 787 19 1} 


% Record Office, Treasury Papers, cexxi.3 (5 May 1719). Cp. also the preface to the 
list for 1717. 


21 For the years 1723 and 1724 see the incidental references in Treasury 
Papers, cexliv. 1, and cexlviii. 63. 
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made, so as to secure the entire cessation of it hereafter, with the 
least possible detriment to the individuals who have been hitherto 
benefited by it.’ As a matter of course the comité ecclésiastique ob- 
ected, but the resolution was finally taken and announced, 18 Feb. 
1838, to discontinue the various pensions as the recipients, whether 
churches or families, died out. From this point onwards, therefore, 
the amount gradually diminishes, as the refugee churches one after 
another closed their doors or were united, or as the pensioners 
died out. In 1831-82 the estimate for this charity was as 
follows :— 
For the poor French protestant refugee clergy . ‘ ‘ 2,09 
For the poor French protestant refugee laity . - 1,25 
For the poor of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and other charitable 
allowances . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1,197 4 10 


‘ 
0 


2 
0 


To-day there is nothing whatever paid on this score.” 

The last and still surviving French refugee church—that of the 
Savoy—received as its share of the above a grant of 250/. from 
1835 to 1841, when it was announced, 15 Jan. 1841, that it would 
be reduced to 2091. 13s. On the appointment of M. Bouverie to 
the ministry of the church in 1870, this decision was again an- 
nounced, and the attention of the ecclesiastical committee was 
drawn to the resolution of the treasury not to continue payment 
after the life of the then new incumbent. M. Bouverie died in April 
1884, and on 9 May following the vestry received notice from 
Mr. Barrington, through the ecclesiastical committee, of the inten- 
tion of the lords of the treasury thenceforward to discontinue the 
pension. The result was a controversy between the treasury and 
the Savoy church which lasted down to 1888 but without producing 
any result. In his conduct of this controversy, M. Beaufort, the 
treasurer of the church, insisted most strongly on the old hitherto 
accepted account of the bounty, and emphatically asserted that his 
church had a legal claim to the annuity. But beyond holding that 


* The following details from the parliamentary Accounts and Papers for the 
years chosen may illustrate the process ;— 
Vol. Page Refugeeclergy Refugee laity 
Accounts and Papers 1833 xxiv. 449 } ,67: 
1834 xlii. 425 1,673 1,000 
1835 xxxviii. 503 1,600 900 
1836 xxxviii. 407 1500 800 
1837-8 xxxviii. 3875 1,500 700 
1839 xxxi. 673 1,300 600 
1840 xxx. 835 1,300 500 
1841 xiv. 441 1,200 400 
1842 xxvii. 509 1,100 400 
1849 xxxi. 467 1,000 350 
1850 xxxiv. 453 800 850 
a 1851 xxxii. 459 700 800 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXVI. xx 
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‘much might be said on the question,’ the treasury did not notice 
the contention as far as the mere historical side of the question was 
concerned. 

In the case of this particular church, however, there are con- 
siderations which, it was contended, might have entered more fully 
into the minds of the lords of the treasury. When in 1833 Mr. 
Stewart communicated the pleasure of the treasury, his letter 
contained a concession which put the case of the Savoy church 
on quite a different footing. 


Being of opinion that it will be proper that there should be one place 
of worship in London for the performance of divine service for French 
protestants, my lords will continue, when these charges shall otherwise 
have ceased, to submit to Parliament such estimates as may be necessary 
to provide for the church: in Crown Street ** beyond the sum which may 
be raised for that church as at present by subscriptions and by property 
now in the funds. 


This was tantamount to a reinstitution of the pension, and to its 
placing on quite a different basis from the old grant under the 
royal bounty, and on this basis the vestry of the church claimed to 
have received repeated assurance of the guarantee of the money. 
But apart from the exceptional circumstances of guarantee which 
this particular church has received, it is to be clearly understood 
that there is no basis for any claim, qua claim, on the part of the 
French refugees in any capacity. The conduct of the British nation 
towards them, except in this latter and much disputed transaction, 
has been signally noble. The money the country spontaneously 
raised for them they duly and fully received; over and above they 
partook of the royal bounty, and that granted in no mean and 
grudging measure, and in one form or other were partakers of it for 
over a century.™ 


3 Now the Savoy church in Bloomsbury. 

** There is another extremely interesting question involved in this history of the 
royal bounty, viz. that of the spirit of the administration of the charity. The litera- 
ture of the subject yields an abundance of personal and biographical Huguenot matter 
and quite deserves separate study. For the administration of the bounty twenty com- 
missioners were named apparently ‘ par sa majesté:’ see Etat de la distribution de la 
somme de 15,0001. etc. pour Van 1705 (British Museum, 791 k. 5). These formed the 
English committee. Under their direction worked a French committee of twenty-four 
—the names of the members of both bodies are given for the year 1705 in the tract 
quoted. The rules for the guidance of the French committee were drawn up ‘ par les 
seigneurs hauts commissaires Anglais.’ They are printed in ‘les malversations du 
comité Frangois . . . par remarques sur la conte rendu de l’an 1707’ (British Museum, 
mb). Under any conditions the handling of such a charity might be expected to give rise 
to jealousy and discontent in some one quarter. Pensions would tend to be continued 
when the cases were no longer necessitous—fresh applicants would find it necessary to 
press, insist, beg, and so on. So much is directly charged on the committee, and much 
more indeed. But there appears to be something beyond this merely personal and 
natural jealousy. A very strong feeling was aroused by the change in the constitu- 
tion of the French committee which is detailed in Treasury Papers, cxlix. 30, 1712 
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There is a remarkable parallel to this historical blunder in the 
hitherto accepted account of the national grant to the Vaudois clergy. 
The misstatement involved in the latter, though hardly as definitive 
and far-reaching as that relating to the French refugees, is curiously 
similar in nature and equally bound to disappear on examina- 
tion. Ever since the days of the high-minded and determined 
action of Cromwell in defence of the persecuted protestants of 
Piedmont the English people has evinced a tenderness of re- 
gard for the protestant inhabitants of the Hautes Vallées. All 
through the eighteenth century they were the recipients—uas at this 
moment they still are—of the national bounty. But it happened that 
at the beginning of the present century the yearly grant of aid was 
for explicable causes suspended. Accordingly, in 1825, a movement 
purely private and unofficial was set on foot to agitate the question 
of support for the Vaudois protestants and to inquire into the lapse 
of the said pension. The first meeting of the ‘ Committee for the 
relief of the Vaudois of Piedmont,’ was held at the house of the 
Right Honourable Sir George Henry Rose, 20 May 1825, under the 
presidency of Dr. Howley, then bishop of London. A report was 
issued couched in brief in these terms :— 


It is attested by documents in the Record Office that 18,833/. 16s. 3d., 
the residue of a collection made in 1655 for the Vaudois, was placed out 
at interest, and that the interest had been regularly remitted to the Vaudois 
under Oliver and Richard Cromwell. Soon after the Restoration reniit- 
tances were stopped, and no steps were taken to renew them till 1689 
when measures were taken by Queen Mary, and a pension of 425/. a year, 
increased after 1703 to 500/., was directed to be paid through the hands of 
the Lord Almoner, Archbishop Sharpe, to the Vaudois churches. The 
Vaudois ministers continued to receive this sum up to 1797 through the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, when the remittances became very 
irregular and ceased altogether in 1797. A secretary of the archbishop 
received the issues from the exchequer until 1804, but failed to remit them, 


(Record Office). Possibly connected [with this was another slight change in the 
composition of the charity itself. It became applicable to the relief of poor proselytes 
to the Church of England from the Church of Rome, and the phrase ‘ the commis- 
sioners for the relief of the poor proselytes’ is even employed (see Treasury Papers, 
ccxxi. 83,1719. Record Office). The reference to proselytes is contained in the eighth 
of the regulations referred to above, and these date apparently from 1689, but the idea 
would certainly appear to have been an afterthought, ‘out of which sum of 15,0001.’ 
says Malard, ‘ the French (committee) have granted 4001. with much ado to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the said proselytes’ (see The Proselytish Hercules, p. 91; 
also a better account of the proselytes’ fund in Seymour’s Stow, ii. 23). Malard’s 
accusation is that the French committee being presbyterian tabooed such proselytes 
as became not presbyterian but conformist (i.e. to the Church of England form as 
adopted in the Savoy church), thereby belying the goodness and exceeding charity of 
King George. He charges them, as did others, with frantic corruption. But the ques- 
tion is worth much more careful examination (see Misson’s unequivocal defence of the 
committee in his Meanders and Observations on his Travels over England, 1719, s.v.' 
French Committee). 


xx2 
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and died insolvent in 1809. From 1804 to 1807 the moneys accumulated 
in the exchequer, but in July of the latter year a treasury minute ordered 
the payment on account of the Vaudois churches to cease from that time. 


The Vaudois committee made a representation of this case to 
government in a letter addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, 11 March 
1826, in which it was stated that the Vaudois had a fair and equi- 
table claim to arrears and to a restitution of the pension. The 
result was a restitution of the 1,500/. which had accumulated in the 
exchequer, and a renewal in part (2771. 1s. 6d.) of the pension formerly 
granted. The 500/. was reduced to 4131. 12s., two-thirds of which 
was to go to the Piedmont churches.” From that day this amount 
has been issued regularly in May or June to the Vaudois representa- 
tives on application to the lords commissioners of the treasury. 
With the latter portion of this document and history we have no 
concern. The interest of the subject turns on the disputable statement 
of the preamble. In the letter to Lord Liverpool just referred 
to, these statements are given with more of detail and apparent 
circumstantiality. 


1. The parochial collections of 1655 produced 88,2411. 16s. 6d., of which 
21,9081. Os. 3d. was immediately expended. 38,000/. were remitted within 
the 2 following years, and the remainder placed out on loan at 4 per cent. 
2. The interest was regularly remitted to the Vaudois by order of the 
privy council up to 1660, as is attested by official documents in the State 
Paper Office. 3. Very soon after the Restoration the remittances were 
stopped, but whether the principal sum was paid into the exchequer or 
otherwise or by whom embezzled is unknown to us. 


At this distance of time a complete elucidation of the matter is, 
perhaps, out of the question, but a much more detailed and correct 
account of the facts is at least possible. 

On May 17, 1655, the elders of divers congregations in London 
presented a petition to Cromwell calling his attention to the case of 
the poor Waldenses. On the same day the council appointed a day 
of humiliation in reference to the subject,?* and a week later a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider of means for promoting the collec- 
tion on the occasion. On 81 May the warrants for a general 
collection on 14 June, accompanied by a printed sheet of ‘ instruc- 
tions by the Protector,’ were sent out signed by President Lawrence.” 
Christopher Packe, then Lord Mayor, and Sir Thomas Vyner, alder- 
man of London, were appointed treasurers of the fund, and they 
were to be assisted by a committee of nine in the distribution. 
Finding that the contributions on the appointed fast day had not 


% See Treasury Minute Book A, 152, 8 May 1827 and 8 June 1827. 

** Council Minute Book, Record Office, I 76, pp. 78-9. State Papers, Domestic, 
Interregn. xcvii. 44. 

# Ibid. 176,110,118, §. P. Dom. xeviii. 4. 
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been universal, Cromwell issued another proclamation (12 July 1655) 
for a collection in those parishes which had not taken the matter 
up (Council minute book, I 76, p. 75). From this point onwards 
numerous references exist in the state papers and council minute 
books, to the remittance of several amounts to Geneva and to 
exchange * transactions with regard tothem. But it is unnecessary 
to follow these in detail, as the properly attested account of the 
whole exists. The money was partly distributed at home to such 
of the Vaudois refugees as had managed to reach England and 
partly remitted vid Geneva.” But a balance still remained, and 
considerably more than a year afterwards the council, on report 
from the committee, ordered ‘ that what remains from the collection, 
viz. 17,8721. 1s. 3d., be put forth on good security in such sort as 
may enable the trustees to call it in speedily if any further remit- 
tances are wanted to be sent (12 Nov. 1657, Council book, I 78, 
p- 73). This order was approved by the Protector two days later. 

Almost immediately payments began to be made out of the 
interest on so much of this money as was lent out.*° But it is quite 
impossible to construct an account of the interest for the years 
during which the money was out. In the course of the following 
year also, the matter became further complicated by the institution 
of relief out of the same fund to certain protestant Polish and 
Bohemian exiles. This relief was granted in response to a petition 
of the pastors of ‘ several churches of the reformed religion in higher 
Poland and Bohemia, now scattered abroad through persecution,’ 
(4 Nov. 1657, Council book, I 78, 249). The matter of their petition 
was referred to the same committee which had the management 
of Piedmont moneys, and although a separate collection was 

** Such payments as I have noticed may be printed together though the dates 
spread wide, as will be apparent :— 


24 July 1655 15,0002. ordered to be remitted (Council Book, I 76, p. 197) 
Nov. March, 1653 7,0002. ea 


27 Jan. 1659 2,0007. % I 77, p. 563 


00. 
28 July 1657 { a \ ‘ I 78, p. 33 


1002. 

25 Nov. 1657 3001. I 78, p. 303 
1,500/. 

18 May 1658 1,2541. ” I 78 

27 May 1658 1001. ” ” I 78, p. 632 


For the subsequent payments which were clearly misappropriations of the money see 
post. The account of the income of the whole collections 1655-6 is still preserved 
at the Record Office in a folio manuscript volume marked I 126, ‘ Collections for the 
Piedmontese churches in England and Wales.’ It would require a chartered accountant 
and weeks of toil to take out the total, which is also happily stated elsewhere. 

* See among the Gibson papers at Lambeth an attestation of a committee of 
examination, to Morland’s faithful discharge of his duty in these remittances abroad. 
(Lambeth MS. 931, No. 9.) 


* See Council Book I 78, p. 366, 24 Dec. 1657, and the terms of the parliamentary 
order of 7 Oct. 1659, I 91, p. 90. 
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‘ordered *! for the new sufferers (5 Jan. 1654, ibid. I 78, 886) the 
‘two accounts were ultimately combined.*? What money was 
raised by the Polish collection proper seems to have been paid 
away as quickly as it came in, and the account balanced up to 
15 June 1658 at the least,** but for the subsequent income from the 
collections which straggled as usual over no little time, there is 
nothing ascertainable beyond the skeleton of items in the statement 
of account (see appendix below), and we are therefore left with two 
floating and unknown balances on our mind. It was to this com- 
posite sum or balance that the council of state had recourse in 1659 
in the time of its financial need. On 9 July of that year a parlia- 
mentary order was passed empowering the council to borrow from 
the balance of moneys of the Piedmont fund. Three weeks later 
the treasurers of the fund were ordered to pay over the balance 
into the exchequer. In accordance with this order a sum of 
7,9781. 8s. 9d. was at once paid in.“ There still exists an index 
reference to an entry in one of the missing council minute books, 


8t Oliver’s declaration for a collection is dated 25 March 1658. It is preserved in 
the Council Minute Book, 178, p. 865, and gives a succinct account of the persecution. 
‘ On information that during the late wars in Poland the protestant churches at Lycia 
and other places have been driven away on account of their religion and forced to fly 
into Silesia to preserve their lives and consciences, and have sent deputies authorised 
by five of their pastors and by the testimony of protestant princes who have afforded 
them shelter, and also on a petition from twenty protestant families driven from 
Misnia in Bohemia into the marquisate of Culmbach by the persecution of the Jesuits 
and of the House of Austria, whence they sent a signed instrument attesting their 
distress, his highness,’ &c. 

%2 E.g.on 12 May 1658, Council Book, I 78, p. 614, the treasurers for the Piedmont 
money were ordered by the council to advance 500/. for the twenty Bohemian families. 
*3 See order of the council 24 June 1658, I 78, p. 713, and ditto of 7 Sept. 1658. 

84 See Record Office, State Papers Dom. Interregn. cciv. 19, petition of Thomas Vyner 
and Christopher Packe. ‘ We were made treasurers of the moneys collected for the dis- 
tressed protestants in Piedmont and Poland. These moneys were brought into the 
Chamber of London and there managed by a committee whence the greatest part was 
sent beyond sea for the uses intended, and the remainder by order of the committee 
we were to put out to interest. Since that time on 29 July [1659] you commanded us 
to bring in 3,100/. 18s. 2d. of the Piedmont moneys, and 8531. 10s. 5d. of the Poland 
moneys, 3,954. 8s. 7d. in all, supposed to be in our hands, and 9,4501. more, unapplied 
to the uses for which it was gathered. We never had any money in our hands, but 
what remains in cash remains in the chamber of London, in the same specie wherein 
it was first contributed, part of it being money counterfeit or light, and clipped money 
not current. Yet to show our forwardness, the next day after the order we brought 
into the exchequer all the same moneys amounting to 3,178/. 8s. 9d. in current money 
and 7751. 19s. 10d. in other money; and have since got in 4,500. more in part of the 
bonds. As the security for the remainder set out at interest is taken to the late Pro- 
tector and his successors and if any part should prove desperate, yet the moneys being 
put out with the best of our skill to persons then and yet responsible, and it being 
then known that the moneys were the protestants moneys, we conceive we are not by 
any rule of equity to make good the same. We beg acceptance of the moneys as brought 
in, and an order for the rest to be brought in, and an act of parliament discharging us 
in full.’ This paper of the treasurers is assigned conjecturally to August 1659. They 
subsequently (22 Oct. 1629) paid in another 3001. (State Papers Dom. Interregn. ccv. 57.) 
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dated $1 July 1659, ‘ Piedmont money, how to be disposed.'' The 
full entry, of course, cannot be conjectured, but it is quite plain 
that the money was used freely for state purposes. On 13 Aug. 
following a sum of 1,000/. was ordered to be paid out of the fund, 
8001. of it being to pay for coats and breeches for the soldiers that 
came from Dunkirk.** There are similar entries relating to pay- 
ments amounting in whole to at least 6,7001. 

Naturally the matter and manner of these transactions did not 
pass unchallenged. On 7 Oct. 1659 a parliamentary order was passed 
(Council book, 191, p. 90) on the petition of the deputies of the 
poor Piedmontese for an inquiry into the affair, and in April of the 
following year (11 April 1660) an auditor’s warrant was issued for 
payment to the protestants of Piedmont of 7,9781. 8s. 9d., ‘ part of 
the moneys borrowed by the state by the parliamentary order of 
9 July 1659.". A month later (11 May) in consequence apparently 
of the non-discharge of the warrant, the commons ordered the 
7,9781. 8s. 9d. to be repaid to the treasurers of the Piedmont fund 
by 2,000/. monthly from the excise, the house declaring at the 
same time its detestation of any diversion of the money from its 
proper use. Between this latter date and 24 Oct. 1660 only 
one payment of 2,000/. was made. The Piedmont deputy accord- 
ingly again petitioned the council and got an order for a privy seal 
for the payment of the 2,000/. monthly from the exchequer. In 
November 1660 one such privy seal for the payment of another 
2,000/. was issued to Escosier and Bastie. This is the last item of 
payment that can be found, and it is open to doubt how far 
we can assume from the statement of the affair appended to 
this article, that the whole account was settled before October 1668. 
There are, therefore, to my mind two uncertain points about this 
statement of account. (1) We are left uncertain as to the final 
repayment by the treasury of the balance of the 7,8791. 8s. 9d. 
The explanation would probably be that if paid at all it was paid 
direct, and not through the hands of Packe, and therefore need not 
reappear, as it otherwise ought, on both the credit and debit side; 
(2) of the 8,000/. lent to Nathaniel Temme and Sir Martin Noell, 
4,9501. was recovered from their executors by act of parliament. 
But if the balance 3,050/. was written off as a loss, it ought to 
appear credited to Packe in account. In the same way there is no 


%5 See Council book, I 79 and 37, Record Office. The following payments also 
name out of the same fund :— 
6 Aug. 1659 2,000/. for Dunkirk garrison 
“ wi 1,000/. for Major-General Lamber 

22 Aug. (Council book, I. 79, p. 471) 200/. for 1,200 pairs of stockings and 
shoes, and 1,200 shirts 

23 Aug. = 7 1,000. to G. Frost 

26 Sept. a 1,500/. due to Lieut.-Col. Clement and John 
Young (Council Book, I 79, p. 617). 
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credit entry for the money spoken of as embezzled by Powell, and 
yet the account is made to balance. We can only suppose that these 
credit items are lumped in the total of money remitted. The 
statement of account is byno means clear, and its testimony is slightly 
confusing; but it must not be forgotten that this document was 
drawn up and filed after the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry upon the subject, and that it must have been intended and 
accepted as final and satisfactory. It is at least open to conclusion, 
though it may also be disputed,® that the commonwealth transac- 
tion was in the end fairly- liquidated, however discreditable the 
action of Richard Cromwell’s government was in the matter. 
When, therefore, in the reign of William III English charity again 
flowed out to the Savoy protestants, it could not possibly have 
had relation to any outstanding claim for old moneys confiscated. 
No such claim existed, nor, I think, could exist, nor was it at the 
time ever whispered or dreamed of. The grant which Queen Mary 
made was allowed by her out of the 50,0001. per annum already 
referred to as the first source of the 15,0001. granted to the French 
protestants. The king’s warrant books and the accounts of 
Edward Nicholas quoted, amply attest this, and it is quite ‘in 
character and keeping with a small host of related gratuities. 

The subsequent history of the grant, therefore, must stand on 
its own merit and the later conduct of the treasury be similarly 
estimated—putting aside for good this wholly untenable claim to 
interest on a misappropriated sum.*” 


Wiis A. Saw. 


%6 See Record Office, Domestic Entry Book; Warrant Book, 4 Jan. 1663 to 23 Feb. 
166%. ‘Being informed that there is a sum of money remaining in the hands of cer- 
tain persons not yet accompted for out of that which was pretended to be collected for 
the protestants in the time of the late usurpations we do hereby give power and 
authority to . . . Anthony, Lord Ashley, and St John Denham .. . our surveyor of 
the works, to examine the whole matter and to that end that they may send for all 
such persons, books of accompt, or other papers as may make out the full discovery 
thereof, and to report to us as they shall therein discover, and come to the knowledge 
of, that so as we may give further order for the prosecution of our right and title 
therein.’ Dated 12 Nov. 1664. The rough draft occurs among the undated state 
papers of 1663 (Ixxxviii. 2). . 

37 Among the Guildhall MSS. there are several bundles which bear on the later 
part of the subject of the Savoy churches and their pension. 

MS. No. 281 (marked j). A folio vol. of accounts of collections made on briefs (1) for 
the Vaudois 6 April 1699 to 24 Dec. 1710; (2) for the refugees of the 
Principality of Orange, 11 Feb. 1703 to 7 March 1712. With accounts 
of payments. 

MS. No. 282. A folio vol. ‘ Account of moneys received upon her majesty’s [Anne’s] 
brief for relief of poor distressed Palatines, with account of 
payments.’ 

MS. No. 287 (marked 1). Folio vol. (2) collections for the poor distressed protestants 
in lesser Poland as per his majesty’s briefe 1 June 1681 to 8 May 1682. 

MSS. No. 350 and 351. Printed copies of a brief of 12 March, 2 Wm. ILI for a collection 
for the Vaudois, 
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APPENDIX 


Record Office. Audit Office Declared Accounts. ‘ Protestants. 
Money for. Roll I. Bundle 2027. 
(Duplicate in Pipe-Office Declared Accounts 2084.) 


Declaration of the accompts of [Sir Robert] Viner Kt & Bar* one of the 
executors to Sir Thomas Viner K* Bar‘ deceased, who with Christopher 
Packe late alderman of London were appointed Receivers and Treasurers 
for the money colleeted for the poore Protestants in Piedmont and for the 
Polonian and Bohemian exiles from the 25 May 1655 untill the last of 
July 1660. 

The said Sir Thomas Viner and Christopher Packe being in and by 
several instructions to be observed touching the colleCén appointed by a 
declaracon of Oliver the late pretented Protector with the advice of his 
counsel to be made throughout England and Wales for the poore inhabitants 
of Lucern Angrona and others within the dominions of the Duke of Savoy 
and for the polonian and Bohemian exiles, nominated and appointed 
treasurers for the receiving the whole sum which should be gathered 
upon that collection [torn] sums received and paid from time to time by 
virtue of aatey orders of the said protector and council or of the committee 
appointed! by the said instructions to take care of (it) from 25 May 1655 


to the 31 July 1660 as by 2 ledger books of account delivered in upon 
oath of the said Christopher Packe the only surviving Treasurer with bills 


of exchange, receipts, acquittances, etc. 
Sworne before (.. .) 12 Oct. 1668. 


Charged with 


of Oliver late pretended Protector 7 June 1655 for said 
protestants of Lucerne and Angrona and other valleys of 
Piedmont . ‘ ‘ ‘ . : ‘ ° : 
of sundry persons in England and Wales as by the 
instructions of the said pretended Protector to receive the 
money collected . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ é ° . 86232 8 
For interest of severall of the said sums of money soe 
collected as aforesaid and lent out by order of the then 
counsell untill it could be disposed of for the relief of the 
Protestants upon the security of several persons ‘ 
Also with money received and collected within the 
several parishes in England and Wales according to the 
declaration of the late Oliver Cromwell for the relief of 
divers Protestant churches driven out of Poland, and 
sundry Protestant families driven out of the confines of 
Bohemia . ‘ : = “ < a ‘ 3 . 10,685 14 8 


MS. No. 352. A bundle of warrants to the chamberlain to pay money to the Vandois 
out of collections for them. Also an authority from the Landgrave of 
Hesse authorising Sir Gerard Denham to receive money for the 
Vaudois settled in the territory. 

MS. No. 353. A parcel of printed briefs for the poor distressed Palatines, with account 
of sums received. (See No. 282.) 
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£ Ss & 
And with money received back out of the receipt of the 


Excheq’ by virtue of an order of the then counsell dated xiii 
April 1660, in part of the sum of 7,978/. 8s. 9d. being part 
of the money collected for the reliefe of the aforesaid poore 
protestant exiles and which was by these accomptants 
formerly paid into the receipt of the exchequer at West- 
minster in pursuance of an order of the late pretended 
parliament of SJuly 1659. . » « «, © « 300 0 0 


Sum total of change and receipts. . 51,582 17 8 


Payments. 


For relief of the protestants in the valleys of Piedmont. 
Transmitted by order of Oliver Cromwell as his free gift 2,000 0 
Transmitted in pursuance of severall orders of the late 

pretended Protector and council, &c. . . - 23,455 18 
For relief of the Polonian and Bohemian exiles 
transmitted as by orders, &c. appeareth ° ° . 9,470 0 
Given by virtue of several like orders to sundry of the 

said exiled persons then in England . ° ; . 650 0 
Paid into the receipt of the exchequer upon sev eral tallies 

leavyed and struck upon their accounts, viz. upon one tally 

dated the 2nd of August 1659, 1,550/., another of same date 

1,628/. 8s. 9d., another of 18 August 1659 2,500/., another of 

same date 2,000/. In all as by the said tallies and a certifi- 

cate under the hand of William Wardour clerk of the Pell, 

dated 5 May 1665, appeareth 7,688/. 8s. 9d. and for money 

by them also paid into the receipt of the exchequer 22 Oct. 

1659, 3007. In all paid into the Receipt of Exchequer . 7,978 8 
Money lately owing by Nathaniel Temme late alderman 

of London, and 8" Martin Noell Kn‘, both dec* in part of 

the sum of 8,000/. lent them in pursuance of an order of 

the committee for the affairs of Piedmont dated the 27 

November 1657, upon their bond dated the 22 of December 

1657 and since paid by the executors of the said St Martin 

Noell with interest according to the tenor of an act of par- 

liament in the parliament begun at Westminster 13 May, 18 

Car II, unto John Escosier minister of the Gospel and James 

Bastie of St. John in the valley of Lucerne, the 2 deputies 

of the Protestant churches of Piedmont lately residing in 

England or unto Didier Foncaut of the city of Westminster 

apothecary, and Peter Gerrard merchant stranger the Be nt ke 

attorney of the said 2 deputies . ; . - 4,950 0 0 
Also allowed for clipt and brasse money sold by virtue 

of an order of the late committee of the then councell to 

whom the business of Piedmont is referred, dated 16 April 

1660, and the proceed thereof paid to the aforesaid John 

Escosier and James Bastie the deputies of the saidchurches 478 16 10 

_ Also allowed for money paid by virtue of an order of his 
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majesty in Councell dated 16 July 1660 unto said John 
Escosier and James Bastie deputies of the said churches 

Money given to persons that assisted in the conveyance 
of the money transmitted by Alexander D’Ize by virtue of 
an order of Oliver Cromwell and councell dated 27 May 
1658, 1007. and to Samuel Morland by like order dated 
25 Nov 1687 for his care and er in the business of 
Piedmont, 3001. ° ° ° . 

For the Examinacion of accounts, w yunhing the Treasury, 
for books, paper bags, and other stationary ware, printing 
bill orders and other acts of Parliament, charges in the 
exchequer when the money was paid into the receipt there, 
portage and postage of letters, charges of a suit against 
Noell and Temme upon the bond as by several bills and 
acquittances appeareth and allowed by order of the counsel 
19 July 1655. . . 

For money paid to John Powell for the service of 
himself and clerk by order of the then pretended counsell 
23 December 1657 . ° : 


Charges and expenses in a suit commenced against 
Powell and others for the recovery of the money by him 
embezzled as by several bills appeareth and now allowed 
by order of the Lords commissioners of his majesty’s 


Treasury dated 28 August 1668. ° ° : . ° 59 9 4 
Inall . . 51,529 6 8 


So the said accomptants are indebted 71s. which said sum of 71s. was 
by the aforesaid Christopher Packe the surviving Treasurer paid into the 
receipt of his majesty’s Exchequer at Westminster 17 Sept. 20 Car II as 
by a tally then levyed the same day and certificate of W™ Wardour clerk 
of the Pells of 18 Sept. 1668 appeareth. 


12 Oct. 1668. 





Wilham R her teeia 5 mith 


HAT England has lost in the late Professor Robertson Smith 
her most distinguished Orientalist, has been acknowledged in 
many of the notices which have appeared since his death. Ample 
justice has been done in many quarters to his personal charm, his 
most stimulating enthusiasm, and his extraordinary erudition. 
But Robertson Smith’s claim to original scholarship does not rest 
upon his work as editor of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ nor even 
upon his admirably lucid and fascinating lectures upon the Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church. Had he published no more than 
these lectures it might have been said with some show of truth that 
he was mainly the interpreter of the last results of Continental 
Biblical criticism to the English people. The view of the Old 
Testament so ably advocated by Robertson Smith was indeed in all 
essentials that of Wellhausen, though he differed from that great 
scholar on several points, notably on the theory of Tithes. In 
fact Smith held that there was no room for much originality in 
the purely literary study of the Old Testament. Apart from 
gleanings which may come from an improved text of the Septua- 
gint, all the direct evidence which is ever likely to appear has been 
in the hands of scholars for a considerable time. The language 
of the Old Testament has been carefully studied by generations 
of able and painstaking workers. For the most part passages 
which are corrupt can be detected as such, and in many cases the 
critical acumen of some scholar has supplied the necessary emenda- 
tion. Again, from the days of Astruc onwards, the composition of 
the Pentateuch, which is the key to the history of religion in Israel, 
has been subjected to minute literary analysis, and at last a con- 
sensus of opinion has been reached, a consensus which is not likely 
to be disturbed except by the introduction of entirely fresh evidence. 
It is not in the direct line of Old Testament criticism, but 

in another branch of historical study, that Robertson Smith’s 
original work lay, namely the investigation of social and religious 
custom among the Semitic peoples. This wide field, touching 
anthropology on the one hand and theology in the stricter sense on 
the other, needed all the varied gifts which the late professor 
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brought so successfully to bear upon it. Moreover, though his two 
epoch-making works—‘ Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,’ and 
the ‘Religion of the Semites’—do not deal directly with the 
elucidation of the Bible, but rather with the religious ideas of the 
whole group of the Semitic nations, yet to many minds not the 
least interesting and important of his results are those which explain 
and illustrate by the way many expressions and ideas found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The comparative study of Semitic religions, 
it may be remarked, was once at least a pre-eminently English 
field of work, and Robertson Smith had in this very subject 
a Cambridge predecessor, the great theologian Dr. John Spencer.' 
In the two centuries which elapsed between Spencer's work and 
Smith’s, much had been done for the criticism of the documents 
of the Bible, but the systematic study of the social and religious 
usages of the Hebrews and the meaning of these usages had been 
almost untouched. Islam, Christianity, the religion of the Psalm- 
ists and prophets, these do not profess to be original beliefs, but 
divine revelations which supplanted and transformed the original 
religious consciousness of the Semites, and the problems which 
Robertson Smith set himself to solve were the nature and meaning 
of these original religious traditions. What was the origin and 
meaning of sacrifice ? What is the nature and what are the obliga- 
tions of kinship? What did the Semitic nations conceive to be the 
natural duty and relation of man to his fellows and to his God ? 
In his investigations concerning ancient Semitic religion, 
Robertson Smith entirely abandoned the a priori method which until 
quite lately was almost universally adopted by writers on this subject. 
He held that in order to understand primitive religions we must first 
direct our attention, not to mythology or any abstract theory about 
the nature of the deity, but to religious observances. The obser- 
vances, he maintained, were ‘ the only fixed and statutory elements ’ 
of the ancient religions; the myths were, for the most part, mere 
attempts to explain the origin of religious observances, and as long 
as aman duly complied with the ritual of his religion he was at 
liberty to believe as much or as little of the current mythology as 
he chose. Hence, from the point of view of the historical student, 
the importance of myths is merely secondary—the mythology does 
not afford a real clue to the primitive meaning of the religious rites, 
but serves only to show how those rites had come to be regarded at 
a later period. When once this principle is grasped we are able to 
see the futility of inquiring (as was the fashion only a few years ago), 
whether primitive man or the original Semite was a ‘ monotheist,’ 
‘ polytheist,’ a ‘pantheist,’ or any other kind of ‘ist.’ All such 
? The constant references to ‘ Spencer ' appear to have led an Edinburgh Reviewer 


(April 1892) to complain that Robertson Smith took his philosophy from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. 
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speculations proceed on the false assumption that the ancient 
religions were abstract systems of belief. Those, for example, 
who defended the theory of an original monotheism had no 
difficulty in finding, among the vast and heterogeneous masses of 
ancient mythology, some myths which, if proved to be primitive, 
might appear to confirm the theory. But unfortunately it is 
quite as easy to establish any other theory, by making a different 
selection of myths and arbitrarily assuming that they date from 
primitive times. It is one of Robertson Smith’s most conspicuous 
merits that he insisted on the necessity of basing all scientific study 
of the ancient religions on those parts of religion which were fixed 
and obligatory, that is to say, on religious practices as distinguished 
from religious beliefs. 

Differing thus profoundly, in his method of investigation, from 
most” previous writers on Comparative Religion, he often arrived at 
conclusions altogether opposed to popular prejudice. In his view 
the differences between Semitic and Aryan religion had been enor- 
mously exaggerated by Renan and other writers of the same school, 
and he even went so far as to say :— 


Not only in matters of worship, but in social organisation generally— 
and we have seen that ancient religion is but a part of the general social 
order which embraces gods and men alike—the two races, Aryans and 


Semites, began on lines which are so much alike as to be almost indistin- 
guishable, and the divergence between their paths, which becomes more 
and more apparent in the course of ages, was not altogether an affair of 
race and innate tendency, but depended in a great measure on the opera- 
tion of special local and historical causes. 


It may possibly seem strange to some that so much of Robertson 
Smith’s work is taken up with Arabic tradition. He has even been 
accused, most unfairly, of a dislike of Assyriology. The truth is 
that Assyrian documents, which chiefly consist of the official 
chronicles of conquering sovereigns and the business records of 
a mercantile community, do not throw much light on the social 
customs of the pure Semites. Of the other Semitic literatures 
Syriac is almost exclusively ecclesiastical, and Athiopic wholly so. 
But Arabia remained pagan till the time of Mohammed; there is 
still extant a considerable poetical literature dating from what Mos- 
iems call the time of Ignorance, and in spite of the theoretical 
exclusiveness of Islam later Moslem writers preserve for us many 
precious details of the customs and beliefs of the ancient Arabs. 

The first of the anthropological problems attacked by Robertson 
Smith was that of the nature of kinship among the Semites. Per- 
haps in no branch of historical study are the results of scientific 
research so opposed to the dominant received tradition. Among 
the Arabs, as among the Jews, every man’s genealogy is supposed 
to mount up through his fathers to the patriarch of his tribe or 
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nation. The man is everything, the woman nothing. Nowhere 
does male kinship and descent through the male line appear at the 
first glance more thoroughly rooted into the structure of society than 
in the Arabia of Mohammed. But Robertson Smith has entirely 
altered the balance of the argument. He shows in his ‘ Kinship 
and Marriage’ (1885) that the Arabs had emerged from a condition 
of things not far removed from Tibetan polyandry, and that there 
remain many traces even of the still older state of society, where 
the woman stayed at home with the tribe of her maternal uncles, 
and received her husbands there, the kinship being in such cases 
reckoned exclusively through the mother. Such a marriage was 
Samson’s with the Timnite (Jud. xv. 1), who remained with her 
own people; nay even that of Jacob with Laban’s children.? 
‘ Kinship and Marriage’ is, so to speak, the prelude to the ‘ Religion 
of the Semites,’ which was to have been the great work of Robertson 
Smith’s life. The first volume, all, alas! that we have, takes us into 
the enchanted world of the natural religion of the Semitic peoples— 


the old unconscious religious tradition, the body of religious uses and 
beliefs which cannot be traced to the influence of individual minds and 
was not propagated on individual authority, but formed part of that 
inheritance from the past into which successive generations of the Semitic 
race grew up as it were instinctively, taking it as a matter of course that 
they should believe and act as their fathers had done before them. The 
positive Semitic religions (that is, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam) had 
to establish themselves on ground already occupied by these older beliefs 
and usages; they had to displace what they could not assimilate, and 
whether they rejected or absorbed the elements of the older religion, they 
had at every point to reckon with them and take up a definite attitude 
towards them.’ 


Nor is the study of these beliefs a mere antiquarian pursuit. 


When we wish thoroughly to study the New Testament doctrine of 
sacrifice, we are carried back step by step till we reach a point where we 
have to ask what sacrifice meant, not to the old Hebrews alone, but to 
the whole circle of nations of which they formed a part.‘ 


It is strange and fortunate that so little had been done in this 
most important branch of theological study. Strange, for though a 
satisfactory investigation could hardly be undertaken while the 
critical study of the books of the Old Testament was still in a back- 
ward state, yet the importance of the subject ought to have fasci- 
nated the theologians of the nineteenth as much as of the seventeenth 
century; fortunate, because it required special gifts, such as 
Robertson Smith had in so abundant a degree, to clear the new 
ground, and to mark out the right tracks for those who were to 
come after. The importance of such a book as the ‘ Religion of the 


? Kinship, p. 176. . * Rel. of the Semites, p. 1, foll. * Ibid. p. 3. 
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Semites ’ does not depend upon the absolute accuracy of all the 
conclusions reached, but rather upon the fact that it forms the 
starting-point for further investigation. And yet it is hard to 
believe that the main results at which the author arrived with regard 
to the original meaning of sacrifice among the Semites will be over- 
thrown. He shows how, in the primitive Semitic belief, the wor- 
shipper and his tribe, with all of whom he felt himself kin, kept up 
their common kinship with their common god by the sacrificial 
meal. It was, in fact, an act of communion. It ‘ expresses the 
establishment or confirmation of a bond of common life between the 
worshippers, and also, since the blood is shed upon the altar itself, 
between the worshippers and their god.’> After describing the most 
primitive type of Semitic sacrifice with which we are acquainted, the 
‘Saracen ’ ritual as described by Nilus, Robertson Smith says :— 

‘In this sacrifice, then, the significant factors are two : the conveyance 
of the living blood to the godhead, and the absorption of the living flesh 
and blood into the flesh and blood of the worshippers. Each of these is 
effected in the simplest and most direct manner, so that the meaning of 
the ritual is perfectly transparent. In later Arabian sacrifices, and still 
more in the sacrifices of the more civilised Semitic nations, the primitive 
crudity of the ceremonial was modified, and the meaning of the act is 
therefore more or less disguised, but the essential type of ritual remains 
the same.® 


Nay more, ‘the older Semites . . . held with rigour to the funda- 
mental principle that the life of the victim must be a kindred 
life,’ 7 and ‘in the oldest stage of pastoral religion . . . every sheep 
or camel—according as the tribe consisted of shepherds or camel- 
herds—was regarded as a kinsman,’ * kinsman therefore both with 
the worshipper and the god. It is startling to find so many ana- 
logies with the catholic doctrine of the sacrament. 

Some of the most interesting results of Professor Robertson 
Smith’s work are found in the light often thrown by the study of 
Semitic custom upon obscure expressions in the Bible. In certain 
cases this study helps us to choose between rival readings in the 
text, in others it supplies the clue to the meaning of phrases which 
would otherwise be altogether inexplicable. Thus the eating of 
blood was sometimes used as an act of communion with heathen 
deities, and consequently forbidden to the orthodox Israelites in 
Lev. xix. 26.° Eating ‘ with the blood’ appears as a crime of the 
wicked Jews in Ezek. xxxiii. 25, but in the somewhat similar 
passages, Ezek. xviii. 6, xxii. 9, the act is described as eating 
‘upon the mountains,’ though in xxii. 9, it is said to take place 
within Jerusalem. Now the Hebrew consonants for ‘eating with 
the blood’ and ‘eating upon the mountains’ are so much alike 


5 Rel. of the Semites, p. 320. ® Ibid. pp. 320-1. 7 Ibid. p. 343. 
® Ibid, p. 341, ® Ibid. p. 824. : 
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that it is clear we have here only a scribe’s error on one side or the 
other, and in Professor Smith’s opinion the evidence is decisive in 
favour of reading ‘ with the blood’ in all cases.'° 

An example of a different kind occurs in the first verse of the 
song of Deborah, the full explanation of which I believe Robertson 
Smith had intended to incorporate into a later volume of the 
‘Religion of the Semites.’ The difficulty of the passage may be 
expressed by the fact that two such utterly different renderings as 
‘Praise ye the Lorp for the avenging of Israel,’ and ‘ For that the 
leaders took the lead in Israel,’ have found their way one into the 
Authorised Version and the other into the Revised. The new 
Hebrew Dictionary of Stade and Siegfried says modestly: Nicht 
mehr deutbar ist bif*réa‘ f’rd‘éth. The meanings of fera‘ and the 
corresponding words in Arabic and Syriac are very varied and per- 
plexing, and at first sight it seems impossible to connect them. 
Robertson Smith considered that the only primary meaning of the 
word was ‘long hair.’ '' Now the persons of all warriors are sacred,” 
consequently they wore their hair long, for it was dangerous to cut off 
any portion of a sacred body. A familiar instance is the long hair 
of the Spartans at Thermopylae. Robertson Smith, therefore, took 
the verb in Judg. v. 2 as a denominative from fera‘ and translated the 
half verse quite literally: ‘ When hair was worn long in Israel,’ i.e. 
when warriors abounded.'* The same thought in accordance with 
the laws of Hebrew parallelism is expressed over again, but in less 
metaphorical language, in the second half of the verse: ‘ When the 
(whole) people were volunteers, bless the Lorp !’ 

I have attempted in this short and incomplete way to call 
attention to that side of Professor Robertson Smith’s work which he 
himself considered the most important. It is, however, that part 
which is best able to speak for itself. New generations will come 
to the Oriental School at Cambridge who will never have known 
Robertson Smith, and to whom his striking and loveable personality 
will be a fading tradition. But the time is far distant when his 
work will be antiquated to Orientalists, and even should our know- 
ledge so advance that such a time shall have arrived, works like 
‘Kinship and Marriage’ and the ‘ Religion of the Semites’ will 
ever have the interest of pioneer efforts, which have opened up 
new regions to the student of the Bible and of the East. 


F. C. Burxirr. 


” He points out that the confusion is as old as the LXX of Lev. xix. 26. 

" From this also comes the common Arabic use of ‘far‘’ for ‘ chief’ or ‘ prince,’ 
for a prince’s person, and therefore his hair, is sacred, and to wear the hair long is 
the mark of princedom (compare 2 Sam. xiv. 26). 

* Compare Isaiah xiii. 3. 

'* Dr. Cassel in 1865 proposed a similar explanation, but he does not bring oat the 
essential sanctity of ancient warfare. 
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Notes and Documents 


RULES FOR MONKS AND SECULAR CANONS AFTER THE 
REVIVAL UNDER KING EDGAR. 


THe evidences which are biographical or professedly descriptive 
of the revival of monasticism under Edgar the Peaceful have 
been for the most part fully sifted, but the theological manuscripts 
which that revival produced have not received much attention. 
Among them are certain manuscripts written with the object of 
securing uniformity of practice in the monastic life. When under 
the rule of Edgar a brief period of peace came to England, a century 
and a half’s arrears had to be made up before English knowledge 
of the religious life could be brought to the continental level, and 
to do this it was necessary to provide copies of books which had 
long been familiar abroad. It is proposed here to notice the 
various manuscript editions of the rule of St. Benedict, of the works 
of Benedict of Aniane, of St. Aithelwold’s original work, the ‘ Regu- 
laris Concordia,’ and Ailfrie’s digest of the same, all belonging to 
this period ; and subsequently the present writer hopes to trace to 
their sources some of the contents of those large theological common- 
place books, the production of which is characteristic of this age. 

The causes of the monastic revival under Edgar are not far to 
seek. When the Danish enemy had settled in the country, war and 
the danger of war were over, at least for a time; the only check 
which the early monastic spirit ever seriously felt was removed, and 
an impulse to its development was given by the newly converted 
settlers. In brief, to say that the archbishops Odo! and Oswald ? 
were Danes, goes far to explain the origin of the revival, and to say 
that it was from Fleury that the new teachers of monasticism 
sought help is to’explain its literary and scholastic character. It 
was natural that men should turn to Fleury, for it justly claimed 
to be the head of all monasteries ;* it had given shelter to the bones 
of St. Benedict, and it had undergone the Cluniac revival at the 

' Historians of the Church of York (Rolls Series), i. 404. 

2 Chron. Rames. (Rolls Series), p. 21. 


8 See the grant of pope Leo VII, Mabillon, 4nn. Bened. iii. 708 ; and see Rocher, 
Hist. de Vabb. royale de S. Benoit sur Loire, p. 71. 
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hands of Odo of Cluny himself, without accepting the regulations 
which were to become the characteristics of a particular system.‘ 
Its school and its library were so important as to make it certain 
that any monastic revival that emanated from it would be a literary 
revival, and the letters of Abbo exist to prove how free was the 
interchange of books between this monastery and others on the 
continent and in England. Catalogues of the library as it existed 
in the tenth century are still extant, and support the theory that 
many of the manuscripts which the English scribes copied belonged 
to Fleury.’ Fleury was one of the monasteries which came under 
the influence of Benedict of Aniane’s reforms. Theodulf, bishop of 
Orleans, at one time abbot of Fleury, whose works were hardly less 
popular with the English reformers than with his contemporaries, 
was himself one of Benedict’s friends ;7 the manuscript of Benedict’s 
own great ‘ Regularis Concordia,’ from which the printed editions 
are taken, belonged to Fleury.* This accounts, perhaps, for the 
frequency with which copies of the works of both writers occur in 
English manuscripts.® 


I. Copies of St. Benedict’s rule. 
The first thing that the monks of Fleury would teach their 


English and Danish visitors, among whom were Odo, Oswald, 
Osgar, and Germanus,'® was the need of copies of the rule of St. 
Benedict, for it was one of the clauses of the rule that it should be 
frequently read aloud to the persons professing it. But the cessa- 


* Bibl. Cluniac. f. 32 A. 

5 See Stubbs’s Memorials of Saint Dunstan (Rolls Series), pp. 376, 409, 410; 
Chron. Rames. (Rolls Series), pp. 42-3; Mém. dela Soc. Arch. d’Orl. xiv.551; Rocher, 
p. 154 ; Cuissard, Inventaire de la Bibl. d’Orléans, p. xiv; Delisle, ‘ Anciens Sacra- 
mentaires ’ (Mém. del’ Inst. Nat. de Fr., vol. xxxii. p. 215). In Stubbs’s Dunstan (p. 376) 
is printed a letter written apparently from Fleury, possibly on behalf of Abbo, abbot 
of Fleury 988-1004, in which complaint is made that a certain abbot will not return 
his books. The abbot’s name is in cipher, and Dr. Stubbs is at a loss to identify it. 
The passage runs,. .. wt commentum Flori quod habet dominus abbas::scbr::s et 
alios libellos qui habentur pknt::nke. This last word Dr. Stubbs interprets, no doubt 
rightly, as ‘ wintonie,’ but he takes the first also to be the name of a monastery ; I 
would suggest that, on Dr. Stubbs’s own interpretation of the cipher, it may be read 
Oscarus, and that the person alluded to is probably Osgar, abbot of Abingdon, whose 
connexion with Bishop Aithelwold and Winchester is wellknown. He is called Oscar in 
Wolstan’s life (Migne, Pat. cxxxvii. col. 89). 

® Pertz, Mon. Ger. Hist., Leges, i. 223. 

? Baunard’s Théodulfe (1860), p.7. Theodulf’s capitulary was accepted by Hildegar 
of Meaux, 868; and by Rodolph, bishop of Bourges, 840. Baunard refers to Baluze, 
Misc. Sac. vol. ii.,and Gall. Christ. vol. iii. See also Mém. de la Soc. Arch. d’Orl., 
tome 24, for M. Cuissard’s monograph on Theodulf of Orleans. 

8 That which Menard used (Cuissard, Inventaire, p. 128). It is not in Cuissard’s 
‘Catalogue of the tenth century’ (Cat. Gén. des MSS. des Bib. Publ. de Fr. vol. xii. 
Pp. ¥). 

* The English MSS. of one of Theodulf’s works will be noticed subsequently. 

© Zlfrie’s ‘ Life of Athelwold,’ Chron. Abingdon, ii. 259, 278. 

xyx2 
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tion of religious instruction had been so complete that even a 
knowledge of ecclesiastical Latin was rare, and a translation was 
necessary if the monks were to know what was the code under 
which they were living. That Athelwold translated the rule into 
Anglo-Saxon is known to us from the statement in the Liber 
Eliensis, that the manor of Southburne was given him by Edgar for 
performing this task," and there is no reason to doubt the statement. 
Indeed, it is probable that the translation in the Cottonian MS., 
Faustina A. X, f. 102a, without Latin version, is a copy of Aithcl- 
wold’s translation.'? This is followed (f. 148) by an account of the 
revival of monasticism in Anglo-Saxon, probably by Aithelwold 
himself; unfortunately the beginning of this postscript is lost.' 
Professor Arnold Schréer has collected a number of Anglo-Saxon 
versions of the rule; he prints the copy in the Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, MS. 178, f. 287, in which each Latin chapter 
is followed by its Anglo-Saxon translation. The prologue is losi. 
He ascribes the manuscript to the end of the tenth or the beginning 
of the eleventh century, and says that nothing is known of its 
source. The Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 197, f.1, is a 
version in alternate Latin and Anglo-Saxon paragraphs of the 
beginning of the eleventh century and comes from Bury.’ The 
Cottonian MS. Titus A. IV, f. 2, probably of the same date, is ar- 
ranged in a similar way. An interlinear version is in Tiberius A. 
III, f.118 a; Professor Logeman, who edited it for the Early English 
Text Society, is of opinion that it dates between 1020 and 1030. 
Among other versions belonging to this period which seem to have 
passed unobserved we note the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
MS. 57, which contains the rule with Anglo-Saxon glosses, belongs 
to the early eleventh century, and appears to have been written at 
Abingdon. In the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, O. 2, 80, 
is a Latin version of the rule in an Irish hand of the tenth century." 
On f. 129 are some words from the rule explained, with a drawing 
below, on 129 b a list of sins, and on f. 180 Simplicius’ preface, 
followed by notes on the words. On f. 130, the rule begins, and each 


" Tab. El. ii. cap. 37, ed. D. J. Stewart, p. 153. 

™ Bibl. d. A.S. Prosa, ed. Grein-Wiilcker, Schréer, Bd. ii. p. xvii. Dr. Schréer 
ascribes the manuscript (p. xix.) to the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century, but the character of the handwriting would lead me to ascribe it to the early 
eleventh century. 

'® Cockayne’s Leechdoms, iii. 433. Ten Brink (Litteratwrgesch. i. 131) is in accord- 
ance with Cockayne’s opinion. Dr. Schréer (loc. cit.) points out that the author of the 
postscript was an abbot, not a bishop, and that if the author was thelwold, it must 
have been written before 963, and after 959 when Edgar became king. He thinks the 
author of the postscript is certainly the same as the author of the Anglo-Saxon version 
of the rule. The beginning never was in Faust A. X.; the passage begins abruptly 
in the middle of the page, after a gap. 

Schroer, loc. cit. 

8 See MS. Catalogue. 
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chapter is followed by explanations of the words in Latin. Anglo- 
Saxon glosses occur on ff. 130 b, 131 a, and 133 b. It is bound 
up with a copy of Isidore, in a later hand, belonging to St. Mary 
Overey. The Cambridge University Library (LI. I, 14, f. 70) 
contains another Latin version of about this date with Simplicius’ 
preface.’ In Galba E. IV, f. 133 b, the catalogue of Christ Church 
Library, mention is made of Regula beati Benediciti glossata anglice. 
The dean and chapter of Wells possess a fragment of the rule ar- 
ranged in alternate Latin and Anglo-Saxon paragraphs, ‘in a fine, 
clear and distinct hand, belonging probably to the tenth or eleventh 
century.’'’ Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 368, is a Latin 
version.'* On f. 103 Tiberius A. III is the Latin of the fourth 
chapter only, followed on f. 104 @ by an Anglo-Saxon translation 
of the same. 


Il. Benedict of Aniane’s Memoriale. 


Having provided copies of the rule, in all probability the 
next object of reformers was to supplement it in order to secure 
uniformity of conduct in religious communities. To live the 
monastic life ‘regularly’ was no easy matter even for the most 
religious of men, for a life led merely in general accordance with the 
spirit of St. Benedict’s rule did not satisfy the monastic reformers. 


St. Benedict had himself arranged that the letter of his rule should 
not be explicit on any matter of detail. But to the monk of the 
tenth century diversity of discipline appeared dangerous, for had it 
not been a cause of the decay of the earlier English monasticism ? 
The reformers sought to follow in the footsteps of their predecessors 
on the continent by aiming at the utmost possible uniformity. The 
work which Benedict of Aniane had done under the emperor Louis 
the Pious was precisely what was wanted in England under Edgar 
the Peaceful, and it was to his works that AXthelwold and his con- 
temporaries turned. The most popular of these seems to have 
been the ‘Memoriale qualiter in monasterio conversare debemus,’ 
and as this has not always been accepted as a work of Benedict of 
Aniane a word on the proof of his authorship is necessary. 

In the seventeenth century Haeften '® stated his reasons for 
rejecting the then accepted view that Benedict of Monte Cassino 
was its author, and he threw out the suggestion that Benedict of 
Aniane wrote it. Migne” gives it among the ‘ Scripta Supposita’ of 
Benedict of Monte Cassino, and is not inclined to reject the idea of 
his authorship entirely. If it be not his, he says, it is probably the 


6 The Catalogue says it is in a hand of the twelfth century, but this is a mistake. 
" Hist. MSS. Comm., First Report, p. 94. 

18 Nasmith, Catalogus seculo X scriptus. 

% Disquis. Ord. Mon. Ben., ed. 1644, p. 1066. 

” Patr. vol. lxvi. col. 937. 
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code of rules that governed some Gallic monastery. From its 
position, either in whole or in part, in some English manuscripts 
of the tenth century or a little later, it may, I believe, be ascribed 
with certainty to Benedict of Aniane. Its existence in English 
manuscripts does not seem to have been hitherto noticed.”' 

Haeften was first led to ascribe the Memoriale or part of it to 
the early ninth century by finding some passages in Menard’s 
edition of Benedict of Aniane’s Concordia Regularis, and those in 
particular which resemble the Memoriale, compared to a certain 
Epitome Ludouict Pit Imperatoris super Regulam S. Benedicti; and 
in one place Menard notes* that Haec epitome est media pars 
Memorialis, in cod. MS. S. Victoris. Haeften wrote to }’enard on 
the subject, and he replied that the Epitome was the same as the 
conclusion of the Memoriale. I have not traced the MSS. Victoris, 
but one English manuscript of the four which contain the Memoriale 
or Epitome has this very title, and at a point which is in the other 
three either an end, a break, or a beginning. 

The place in which this Memoriale and Epitome occur in the four 
manuscripts is as follows :— 


1. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 57, has— 

(a) The rule of St. Benedict with Anglo-Saxon glosses. 

(b) Fulgentius’ threat against those who add to the rule. 

(c) The Memoriale followed by Epitome Ludovicit Pit impera- 
toris super Regulam S. Benedicti. 

(d) A note on the feasts of the year, called in one manuscript 
Louis the emperor’s. 

(ec) The Capitulary of 817, made at Aix-la-Chapelle, headed 
Abbreviatio ejus qui supra. 


Then follows a calendar which proves the manuscript to have 
belonged to Abingdon. It was perhaps the work of Osgar himself, 
and at the end is a copy of Smaragdus’ ‘ Diadem of Monks.’ *8 
2. Cambridge University Library, Ll. I, 14, has— 
(a) Simplicius’s introduction to St. Benedict’s rule. 
(b) St. Benedict’s rule. 


*! The supposition that the author is Fulgentius is entirely without foundation : 
it is based on an error of Junius, who mistook the passage from that writer, which 
concludes the rule of Benedict in some manuscripts and warns all from tampering 
therewith, as the title of the ensuing Memoriale. See below. Wanley, Catalogue, 
p- 91. The Memorialé is not identical with the lost Ordo Monasticus, written by 
Benedict of Aniane, the contents of which are known only through the summary in 
Ardo’s life. Boll. Acta SS. xii. Feb. p. 617. 

** Migne, Pair. vol. ciii. col. 1103. Inthe Turin MS. G.V. 4 stand Paul the 
Deacon’s Exposition of St. Benedict’s rule, Louis’s Capitulary, 817, Paul the Deacon’s 
letter to Charlemagne, and the Ordo qualiter. The contents of the Monte Cassino MS. 
175 are closely similar. See the Newes Archiv, xix. 217, and Zeistchr. f. Kirchengesch. 
xii. 322. On other MSS. of the Capitulary see Mon. Ger. Hist., Leges sect. ii. tom. i. 
ed. Boretius, p. 343. 

*3 Smaragdus sat at the council of Aix, 817. Dict. of Christ. Biogr. 
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(c) The Memoriale and Epitome (this last not so entitled). 

(a@) Notes on the order of hymns throughout the year.”' 

(e) The Capitulary of 817. 

3. Titus A. IV has— 

(a) The Rule of St. Benedict, each paragraph followed by an 
Anglo-Saxon translation. 

(b) The Capitulary of 817. 

(c) The Memoriale and Epitome (this last not so entitled). 

(d) A note on the feasts of the year by Louis the Emperor. 
It begins—Festos dies in anno caelebrare sanximus. 
It is not the 46th chapter of the capitulary. 


4, Tiberius A. III has— 

(a) Aithelwold’s Concordia Regularis with Anglo-Saxon 
gloss. Separated from this :— 

(b) The Rule of St. Benedict with Anglo-Saxon gloss. 

(c) Fulgentius’s note, with Anglo-Saxon gloss. 

(d) The Epitome or second part of the Memoriale, without 
title, with Anglo-Saxon gloss. 

(e) A note on the feasts of the year [by Louis the 
Emperor]. 

(f) The Capitulary of 817, imperfect, no title. 

(7) An Anglo-Saxon translation of part of a chapter of 
Ethelwold’s Concordia, Incipit Ordo qualiter, &c., 
which includes a quotation from the Memoriale. 

(hk) In a different hand, passages from Aithelwold’s Con- 
cordia, on the death of a brother with variations. 


It is evident from the numerous copies of the Capitulary of 817 
found in English manuscripts of this period that it was thought a no 
less valuable commentary on the rule of St. Benedict than the 
‘Memoriale ’ itself. In one manuscript the Epitome is called the 
work of Louis, and in the same manuscript the Capitulary is called 
‘An Abbreviation of the Memoriale and Epitome.’ Hence we may 
believe that the Memoriale and Epitome have the same author as the 
Capitulary, namely, Benedict of Aniane, and that he composed both 
with the sanction of Louis. My thanks are due to Dr. Gasquet, 
who kindly drew my attention to these copies of the capitulary in 
the British Museum manuscripts. 

The Memoriale begins: Nocturnis horis cum ad opus divinum de 
lectulo surrexerit frater,” and proceeds to describe what a monk 

** Printed by me as a supplement to Zlfric’s letter, in Dean Kitchin’s volume of 
Obedientiary Rolls of St. Swithun’s, Winchester, p. 196. (Hampshire Record Soc.) 

*> The rest of the Latin will be found in Migne, Patr. vol. Ixvi. col. 937, under the 
title Ordo Monasticus S. P. Benedicto attributus. Qualiter fratribus in monasterio 
religiose ac studiose conversari, etc. ; but as its English connexion has not been noticed 


before, and the English manuscripts introduce some variations in detail, passages from 
it are given here. 
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should do. He should cross himself as an invocation to the Holy 
Trinity, then say the verse Domine labia mea aperies, and a psalm 
with the Gloria. This is a preliminary. He then goes to the church 
(oratorium) saying a psalm; he must enter reverently, so as not to 
disturb others, kneel in the proper place, and then pour out his 
private prayers to God, rather from his heart than from his mouth, 
and the prayer he should say is given.* When all are ready, each 
standing in his proper place in the choir, and at the last sound of 
the bell (signum), lauds begin. The following details for the 
guidance of monastic behaviour show that manners were still 
primitive. 

Et si forte alicui frequens tussis aut phlegma evenerit ex pectore aut 
naribus, post dorsum projiciat, aut juxta latus. Caveat autem curiose ut 
infirmis fratribus non vertatur in nauseam ; sed semper, quod spuitur, 
pedibus conculcetur: ut dum ad orationem curritur, vestimenta eorum 
non sordidentur. Quod omnibus locis eis observandum, sive sint in 
ecclesia, sive in refectorio, sive in portica, et in omni loco et conventu, ut, 
quod spuitur, pedibus conculcetur.*” 


At the end of lauds (called nocturns in some manuscripts), an 
interval occurs when the utmost silence must be kept—a silence 
which must extend to every kind of sound,” for then each privately 
confesses his sins to God. At the beginning of dawn, at the sound 
of the bell all cheerfully hasten to matutinal lauds which must 
not be too noisily sung. When this office is over there may be 
silent prayer and reading, and one manuscript” adds that singing 
may be taught. After prime, and before the fiftieth psalm is 
ended, the brethren go in turns to make confession; they then 
meet in the chapter-house (capitulum) and, facing the east, salute 
the cross and humble themselves one to another. Then follows a 
lection (lectio), and the names of those saints are recited whose feasts 
are celebrated on that day.*° The proceedings relating to public 
confession are described in detail. After chapter all go either 
together or separately to the work assigned to each,*! without 
conversation, singing their psalms, and if talking at all only of 
necessary things. C.C.C.C. 57 adds that if it should happen that 
any one can teach disciples, he should take them with him to 
work, and teach them and look after them, and regulate the amount 
of their handiwork according to their strength. When the bell 


76 Thus much occurs verbatim in the Conc. Reg. of Athelwold. Portions of the 
first sentence occur in the Rule of S. Benedict. 

#7 To this point the Memoriale is quoted verbatim in that version of Chrodegang of 
Metz’s rule, cap. 14, which is supplemented by extracts from the Capitulary of 817. 

*8 Except sobs, groans, and sighs, adds Titus A. iv. This passage also occurs in 
Regula Magistri (ed. Holsten), c. 48. 

29 C.C.C.C., 57. Migne omits the whole passage. 

% The day following, Titus A. 1V., and so Migne. 

* Titus A, IV. has ad opus dei injunctum., 
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rings for divine service there must be no delay in going, as the rule 
(of St. Benedict) also says. All should meet at the entrance to 
the oratory and say a verse three times over, and then pray with 
bended knees, and say, Misereatur nostri omnipotens deus ; Amen ; 
this is the end of the first part. 

The second part, or epitome, begins: A calendis Octobris usque 
ad Pascha, tertia hora hoc faciant ; a Pascha autem usque ad calendas 
Octobris, hoc hora sexta et nona fiat. At all times perfect 
silence should be kept in church, and only such sounds as 
belong to the ears of God may be heard. No brother should call 
another by name, but decency demands that seniors should call 
juniors fratres, and juniors should call seniors nonnos, out of filial 
reverence ; the abbot should be called dominus and pater. Nobody 
should swear a stronger oath than Crede mihi. When brethren 
meet, the junior says to the senior, Benedicite; if the junior is 
sitting when the senior passes he must rise. If the senior 
wishes to sit, the junior may not do so without leave. A brother 
going out of the convent or out cf the house should say Benedicite, 
even if he is alone, for God is present everywhere. 

If a brother neglect his duty in the cellar, refectory, kitchen, or 
elsewhere, he must hurry at once to ask for pardon, and if possible 
he must bring the object of his neglect in his hand, prostrating 
himself to the ground. Brethren must beware of secular and 
superfluous laughter, and of frequent conversation with secular 
friends ; other brethren of proved fidelity should be present if such 
conversation is necessary, especially when the brethren are youthful, 
as their minds may easily be diverted from the desire to serve 
God. The brethren should not wander about the monastery at 
will unless they are obedientiaries and in need of something. No 
work, even though it may seem good, should be undertaken 
without orders ; nothing should be given or taken except by the 
command of the abbot; none should have any private property 
except what the abbot permits. A senior may correct a junior for 
small offences once, twice, and thrice; great offences should be 
punished according to rule; if castigation is necessary it must be 
proportionate to the offence, and not too violent lest limbs be 
broken. At the signal given for the canonical hour there should 
be no further discussion, and he who is first silent will be reputed 
the wisest. No food should be taken either before or after the 
hour, excepting by the infirm or by children, whose weakness the 
prior must consider. The brethren must be particularly careful 
never to excite disputes, or to indulge in gossip. At the appointed 
hours the brethren should not fail to do some handiwork, for work 
is good for body and soul. At other hours they should go to 


% Migne, Patr. vol. lxvi. col. 938. 
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reading, and if possible sit in one place or in the cloister (claustrum). 
Silence must be observed, and brethren should not read together, 
unless it is absolutely necessary, nor should they walk together in 
the cloister. In summer each should go to his proper place, with 
great care not to disturb those who read or sleep. A brother should 
never speak of ‘his’ things, but of ‘our things;’ sin alone can he 
claim as his own and say Mea culpa. In psalm-singing those who 
are best able should begin the verse, and the rest come in at the 
second syllable. 

At the hour of refection the brethren must sit in the choir 
saying psalms till they hear the bell (cymbalum), then in an 
orderly manner and with no noise they may proceed, after wash- 
ing their hands, to the refectory, where they salute the cross, turn 
to the east, and sit at table properly and in order with perfect si- 
lence. Nobody may help himself before the abbot, but the abbot 
should not delay to help himself. When the brethren have taken 
their bread each says to other Benedicite, and receives the answer 
Dominus, and so, too, when they first drink. No separate blessing 
need be asked for the pottage on the table. Before they begin, 
the reader asks a general blessing and then reads aloud; no- 
body’s voice should be heard except the reader's, unless some 
one has something short to say which will be edifying. Thereupon 
each is served with pottage (quidquid pulmenti ministratur) from 
the kitchen, beginning with the youngest monk; the abbot is 
served last. Then a bell (cymbalum) sounds and the brethren say 
Benedicite in unison, wait for the abbot to begin, and each says 
Benedicite before his own first mouthful. The benediction of food 
and drink must be done standing; if thereis to be water in the wine 
the cellarer makes a little sign to the servant and the youths rise to 
pour in the water, fill the washed vessels with water according to 
measure, and stand in order according to the date of their conver- 
sion. Then the cellarer again tinkles (sonet cymbalum tacite), and 
the brethren say Benedicite in unison, and the prior having blessed, 
the junior brother, who gives the cup into the hands of the sitters, 
inclines his head humbly ; when the work of mixing is finished he 
hands it to each of the brethren in order at their tables. Apples 
and those fruits of the earth which are cultivated, may be served 
at the hour of breakfast, or like other food. The portions are 
divided by the cellarer before the brethren come in; such adjuncts 
are eaten after the other food. When the meal is over and the 
reading ends, a verse is said and the left ‘ chorus’ goes out first, the 
abbot last, all singing the second psalm which begins Miserere mei, 
Deus, distinctly and not hurriedly. After vespers there is a reading 
of the scriptures in the chapter-house. Compline follows imme- 
diately ; after that absolute silence must be kept; and each must 
make secret prayer with his lips and with his heart and record his 
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sins with groaning, lamentations, and tears, but without disturbing 
the others. Then the prayer Gratias tibi ago; and cautiously to 
bed. In bed each is to say the psalm Deus in adiutorium, the 
whole Gloria and the verse Pone, Domine, and fortifying himself 
with the sign of the cross, sleep in the Lord. 


III. English Copies of the so-called Rule of Chrodegang of Metz. 


A Latin and Anglo-Saxon version of the rule of Chrodegang of 
Metz, as enlarged after the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, 817, exists 
in the MS. 191 ** in Corpus Christi College Library, Cambridge. 
So far as I am aware it has not been identified before. Early 
writers have been misled by Whelock’s note which ascribed the 
work to Theodore of Canterbury.** Whelock’s mistake is fully 
appreciated by Lord Selborne,®.who calls it correctly (p. 235) ‘a 
rule of life borrowed from Lorraine;’ it is, however, somewhat 
misleading to say, as he does on p. 267, that it is a rule for secular 
canons drawn up by Bishop Leofric, since a comparison of the 
manuscript with the printed version of Chrodegang’s enlarged rule 
shows that it is merely a copy of the same. 

It begins, Si trecentorum decem et octo reliquorum sanctorum 
patrum canonum auctoritas inuiolata semper duraret, etc. Then 
follows a list of the titles of the chapters in Latin (the first thirty- 
one titles are lost) ; these are continued to the eighty-fifth. The 
chapters themselves are perfect; they are given in Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon. The manuscript has been ascribed to the latter half 
of the eleventh century, but the handwriting points rather to an 
earlier date in that century.** The manuscript belonged to Exeter, 
‘and there the rule was in force under Leofric. 

The Brussels manuscript, 300, described by Mone and by 


33 There is a copy in the Harl. MS. 440, said to be in the hand of Abraham 
Whelock. The copy is perfect, the manuscript 191 is not. In Vit. D. VII. is a copy 
much damaged by fire; on p. 12 are legible the words est liber exoniensis Bibliotecae 
de vita et ordine canonicorum, complectens 85 capita, tam latina quam Saxonia lingua 
conscripta. It copies only the Latin, with no titles or chapters. In the old Christ- 
church catalogue is mentioned Regula canonicorum, anglice, Galba, E. LV. f. 133 b. 

4 Nasmith’s Catalogue. 

% Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes, pp. 263, 268. 
The above passage was at press before I saw Lord Selborne’s second edition, in which 
the manuscript is identified (pp. 264-270). On the arguments for the date 817 rather 
than 816, which Lord Selborne accepts, see Mon. Germ., Leges, i. 197. 

% Nasmith, Catalogue. Selborne, loc. cit. 2nd ed. p. 268. See also Schéer, Engl. 
Stud. ix. 291. He thinks it a version of St. Benedict’s rule. Dietrich (Zeitschr. 
f. d: Hist. Theol. vol. xxv. 1855, pt. iv. p. 542) also failed to recognise it; and so did 
Wanley (p. 130, S. 12): he describes it under the name Collectio Canonum Ecclesiasti- 
corum, and says the manuscript is of the time of the Conquest. In the index he calls 
it Pastorale Saxonicum, seu excerpta ex Regula S. Benedicti, &c. The general resem- 


blance which the rule of Chrodegang bears to the rule of St. Benedict has led to these 
mistakes. 
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Bethmann in Pertz’s ‘Archiv der Gesellsch. fur alt. deutsche 
Geschichtskunde,’ viii. 518, is said to contain the Liber Cangnicae 
regulae, eighty-four chapters, of which the first nine are lost. The 
last is the eighty-fourth of Chrodegang’s enlarged rule,*” and there 


can be no doubt that we have here another English copy of the 
same rule. 


IV. St. Aithelwold’s Regularis Concordia. 


By multiplying copies of Benedict of Aniane’s Memoriale and 
Capitulary of .817, tenth-century teachers were doing something 
towards securing that uniformity of monastic practice in England 
which they so much desired, but St. Aithelwold was not content 
with mere transcripts; he had teaching of his own to give. An 
instructive parallel may be drawn between the lives of the two men, 
and the debt which AXthelwold owed to his predecessor is visible in 
many parts of his work ‘ Regularis Concordia’ or ‘ De Consuetudine 
Monachorum.’** Just as Benedict of Aniane fathered his Memoriale 
and Epitome on Louis the Pious, so Aithelwold fathered his 
Concordia on Edgar the Peaceful. It is only from A¢lfric’s letter 
to the monks of Eynsham*® that we learn beyond the possibility 
of doubt that the work is Aithelwold’s, as far as it could be the 
work of any one man. In his ‘Prohemium’ it is Aithelwold’s 


object to point out that, the Concordia has the sanction of the king, 
and that it was framed at a synodal council held at Winchester.*® 


87 Archiv d. Gesellsch. f. dlt. Geschichtskunde, viii. 513, 8558-8563. A.S. Schrift 
besteht aus drei zusammen gebundenen Stiicken, von verschiedenen Hiinden. fol. 1. 
Liber Canonicae Regulae, 84 Capitel, wovon die 9 ersten verloren sind. Das letzte: 
de eo quod debent canonici se praecavere ante transformationes daemonum. Vieles 
darin zur Kenntniss des Volksglaubens und heidnischer Gebrduche. 

% The full title is Regularis Concordia Anglicae nationis monachorum sanctimo- 
nialiumque orditur ; it has long been accessible in Reyner’s De Antiquitate Ordinis 
Benedictinorum in Anglia, App. iii. p. 77; and in the Monasticon Anglicanum, vol. i. 
p. xxvii; and an admirable edition of it from the MS. Tib. A. IIT, glossed with Anglo- 
Saxon, has been issued by Logeman in Anglia, vol. xiii. neue Folge, Band I.* It is often 
wrongly referred to as Dunstan’s Concordia Regularis, and under this title some 
account of its contents is given in Rock’s Church of our Fathers, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 5 
sqq-; in Fosbrooke’s British Monachism, i. 20 sqq. (ed. 1802) ; in the bishop of Dur- 
ham’s paper on a ‘Benedictine monk of the Middle Ages,’ in vol. i. of Records of 
Gloucester Cathedral; in Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church, ii. 273-4, and in Lord 
Selborne’s Facts and Fictions, 2nd ed. pp. 214-215. 

* For an account of this see below. The passage alluded to has been printed by 
Wanley, p. 110; and by Breck (Leipzig, 1887). 

* Probably about 966. Nothing is known of it beyond what is said in the Con- 
cordia. thelwold mentions the interest taken by Dunstan in the monastic reform. 
He seems to have been present at this conciliabulum, to have confirmed its proceed- 


ings, and to have added a clause regulating the circumstances under which monks and 
others might visit nunneries. 


* In the manuscript Faust, B, III. 154, is another copy of the Latin, in a late tenth-century hand. It 
omits the epilogue. 
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What Benedict did at the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, thelwold 
did at Winchester. 

Aithelwold’s Concordia is chiefly concerned with the regula- 
tion of divine service in a monastery, and a large part of it is taken 
up in arranging for certain psalms and prayers for the king and 
queen,*' and benefactors, which were now to form part of divine 
service. Its importance as a text to illustrate the gradual develop- 
ment of the service-book need not be dwelt on here, for Rock in his 
‘ Church of our Fathers’ has used it freely, and a few words on the 
subject of its liturgical contents must be said subsequently in con- 
nexion with A®lfric’s digest of the same. From the ‘ Prohemium’ 
we learn that the council ordered that the rule it established was 
not to be altered save by future synodal councils. The election 
of abbots and abbesses was to be according to rule,” and required 
the consent of the king. The election of bishops to conventual 
cathedrals was to be arranged like that of abbots.** The bishop 
was if possible to be one of the convent ; if not, he might be chosen 
with the king’s consent from a neighbouring convent; the bishop 
was to follow the rule not less but rather more exactly than he had 
done before his election. Seculars were not to become priors. 
Service to the king and queen might be of profit to the sacred institu- 
tion, but the powerful should not be sought after for convivial 
purposes ; their influence must be used only for the advantage of 
the monastery. Monks who travel either on horseback or on foot 
should spend the time in psalm-singing or profitable conversation, 
not in idle talk. The MS. Faustina B. iii. f. 154, which perhaps 
is the original from which the glossed Tib. A. iii. f. 1, was derived, 
does not contain the passage warning the monks against frequent 
circuits among their ‘villas’ (the Anglo-Saxon gloss is tuna), a 
passage which must have been taken from cap. xxvi. of Benedict 
of Aniane’s Capitulary, nor the passage on convivial intercourse 
with seculars.“* Neither does it contain the important passage 
at the conclusion of the treatise, called Edgar’s ‘ Epilogue,’ which 
occurs only in Tib. A. III. It warns abbots and abbesses against 
laying up treasure on earth in the form of heriots, heriatua, 
glossed hergeate, a ‘census,’ qui pro huius patrie potentibus post 
obitum regibus dari solet. Such payments are made to them 


‘1 Compare cap. 1 of the Capitula Episcoporum, which Lord Selborne (Facts and 
Fictions, p. 39) ascribes to a date not earlier than 813. 

“2 The rule of St. Benedict (cap. 64) orders that the abbot be elected by the brethren ; 
if they are not unanimous the choice of the wiser members of the community is to be 
preferred even though they be in a minority (quem sibi omnis concors congregatio 
secundum timorem Dei, sive etiam pars quamvis parva Congregationis, saniori cm- 
silio elegerit). For the views of commentators see Martene, Comm. in Reg. S. Ben. 
(1690), p. 835 sqq. 

** Compare the ordinance of Louis the Pious, 816 (Baluze, Capit. i. 564). 

“* This is very like cap. xiii. of Thcodulf of Orleans’ first letter to his c‘ergy. 
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and their successors, not to the abbots as individuals;* they 
should be spent in providing for the necessities of the monks or of 
the poor, not in gifts to the abbot’s relations nor in buying off 
secular tyrannies. 

The clauses of the Capitulary of Aix-la-Chapelle which most 
resemble the Concordia are, the sixth on the time of shaving, the 
thirteenth on confession, the twenty-third and twenty-fourth for 
Maundies, the thirtieth for omission of the Alleluia in Septuagesima, 
the rule for the ‘signa’ to summon to the canonical hours (60), the 
rule for reading in the chapter house (69), and the regulations for 
fasting (77, 51, and 47) “° and it is in such clauses as these that the 
Concordia most resembles the customs of Fleury.“ 


V. Aélfric’s Letter to the Monks of Eynsham. 


Abbot Zélfric, the translator and homilist, a pupil of Bishop 
Ethelwold, wrote a letter to the monks of the house of Eynsham,** 
of which it is probable he was at one time abbot: his object was to 
give an account of the religious observances he had himself seen 
practised at Winchester, and he states that the sources of his infor- 
mation are Bishop Aithelwold’s Consuetudines and Amalarius’ De 
Ecclesiasticis Oficitis. That the Consuetudines and the Regularis 
Concordia are but two names for the same work is clear from the 
fact that the greater part of A®lfric’s letter is taken verbatim from 
the work known to us under the latter name. He has not followed 
either of his authorities slavishly, and there is much in the letter 
which probably comes from sources so varied as to be unrecog- 
nisable, and parts we may believe from Ailfric’s own judgment. 
The Council of Winchester, which sanctioned AXthelwold’s Con- 
suetudines, had indeed ordered that no monastery was to allow 
innovations in its ‘use,’ without synodal sanction, but such 
legislation was valueless, while the manuals to guide the daily 
conduct of a monk were still so far from clear. Fulgentius 






45 Alford (Annales, iii. 343) interprets this passage differently ; ‘ nec male hic con- 
jectat Seldenus hoc genus tributi in monasteria etiam irrepsisse; et interdum novos 
Abbates, é demortui Abbatis peculio, illud Regi pendisse. Quod indigne ut vides fert 
Edgarus, liberam ecclesiam servire illam servitutem.’ 

46 See Haeften, as above. 

*" Ed. De Bosco. For a comparison between these tenth-century customs and the 
clauses of Zlfric’s letter, see notes to A®lfric’s letter. 

‘8 By the kind permission of the Dean of Winchester, a transcript of the letter 
made by the present writer from the unique Corpus MS. No. 265 has been printed 
as Appendix vii. to his volume of Compotus Rolls of the Obedientiaries of St. Swithun’s 
Priory, Winchester, lately issued by the Hampshire Record Society. The date of the 
manuscript cannot be earlier than 1006, for in 1005 the house was founded, and in the 
manuscript lfric speaks of the obedience the brethren have shown him preteritis 
annis. The handwriting of the manuscript appears to belong to a date early in the 
eleventh century. It is without ornament, and the volume in which it occurs is 
believed to have belonged to Worcester. 
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might add notes to warn succeeding generations against adding 
notes, but in vain. Benedict of Aniane’s Memoriale filled up some 
of the lacune in the liturgical regulations of the founder, Aithel- 
wold’s filled up some more, and Ailfric did his best to interpret 
AAthelwold whose language revels in obscurity, yet there remained 
much for Lanfranc to say on the precise details of the monastic 
service. 

ZElfric’s quotations from Amalarius are mostly to explain the 
reasons of things ; he delights in symbolism, and even launches into 
an occasional derivation. He says nothing of any occupation for 
monks other than divine service, though that he himself found 
time for other occupations is proved by the number of his writings. 
ZElfric had learned from Aithelwold what piety could mean, and 
recites a story in one of his sermons of the monks who were dis- 
gusted at the number of services they had to attend in order to give 
thanks for the miracles worked by St. Swithin.*® 

His letter presupposes a large amount of liturgical knowledge on 
the part of its recipients and does not by any means give all the 
information that was necessary to a priest for the conduct of a 
service. Ailfric abbreviates to a mere outline Aithelwold’s first 
chapter on how to arrange the prayer for the king and queen, and 
how to fit in two extra psalms to each of the offices. He says that 
from 1 Oct., except on Sundays and feast days, at the first sign of 
dawn, prime is to be sung, with seven psalms and the sevenfold 
litany ; the monks then go to reading till the signal for tierce is 
sounded, at the third hour. They next put on their shoes and 
wash (having said prime in their nightgear), and the whole ‘ school’ 
makes common prayer; the seniors pray separately and sprinkle 
themselves with holy water. After tierce follows the first or 
matutinal mass and then the chapter (capitulum). After the sixth 
hour the mass for the day is said, then ‘none’ is sung. The rule of 
Aithelwold orders certain extras, namely twelve prayers, made in 
sets of three, four times a day; i.e. three in the oratory, three at 
night after the signal for prime has sounded, three before prime in 
summer, or before tierce in winter, and three after compline; also 
two psalms extra for the king and for benefactors at all the hours, 
with the Lord’s Prayer and other prayers. On Sundays and feast 
days chapter takes place earlier after prime, and is followed by 
the first mass; then comes the signal for tierce and salt and water 
are blessed; on Sundays only do the monks go in procession. 
After Easter the chapter is always to be at the earlier hour, till the 
octaves of Pentecost. On rising from chapter they sing five psalms 
for the dead brethren. On Sundays, prime is prolonged and the 
abbot sits in the cloister with the brethren and all humbly make 


® ZElfric’s Lives of Saints, ed. Skeat (E.E.T.S.), p. 457. 
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confession of sins they have committed in the past week at the 
instigation of the Enemy. Every Sunday or other solemn day 
the brethren give the kiss of peace and take the Eucharist, 
except those who have already celebrated their mass. If this 
be displeasing to anybody, says Ailfric, let him hear what St. 
Augustine says: Qui cotidie non meretur accipere, non meretur 
post annum accipere. 

The custom of regular monks does not allow any brother to 
rush in hurriedly to the canonical hours ; he must go when the signal 
is given, and the brethren must begin and end together, all standing 
except the sick or those whose blood has been let. ilfric then 
gives the hymns proper for each hour ; two he rejects, i.e. Veni 
redemptor and Audi redemptor, because the wise do not consider 
them becomingly composed. Both of these may be found among 
the Anglo-Saxon hymns (published for the Surtees Society), there 
and I believe there only. In winter time the brethren may light a 
fire,’ if necessity compels them so to do, but certainly notin the 
refectory. Ifthe weather is exceedingly severe, the brethren may 
do their reading in the house (in domo); otherwise they must all 
sit together in the cloister. There is to be no drinking on feast 
days after ‘none’ from the feast of St. Martin (11 Nov.) to the 
Purification of the Virgin. In Advent the Gloria is not to be sung, 
nor is fat to be put into the food, except on feast days. On the 
vigil of Christmas Day, when mention is made of the birth of Christ 
by the reader in the chapterhouse, all bend the knee together, and 
the same on Holy Saturday, although that is not in the ‘ martyro- 
logy.’*'! On Christmas morning matutinal mass is to be celebrated 
in the twilight before dawn. The ministers at the service should 
always be dressed in good time and not hurry in at the last minute. 
The wearing of albs must be regulated by the weather. AX thelwold’s 
custumal orders abstinence from food made with milk or eggs 
from Quinquagesima. On Ash Wednesday the brethren sprinkle 
their heads with ashes blessed by the abbot, and the meaning of 
this and all similar rituals Zlfric is careful to explain, generally from 
Amalarius’ De Ecclesiasticis Ofictis. In Lent the relics and crosses 
should be kissed and a veil placed between the Holy of Holies and 
the people, for, says Ailfric, we consider it absurd to adore the Cross 
when we omit Alleluia in the service. But if any one wishes to adore 
the Cross in Lent, there is no need for him to do so with us on the 
day of our Lord’s passion. In Lent divine services should be in- 
creased to ease the burden of the servitude we feel. Two extra 
psalms are to be added after each hour, and these are to be said 


80 Hthelwold, In caumene, glossed ‘ fyr hyses,’ Logeman, p. 397. 
‘! Martyrologies are known to have sometimes contained monastic rules, because 
both were read in the chapter-house. (Du Cange, s.v.) 
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prostrate on the ground. On Saturday in mid-Lent the brethren 
shave themselves. 

fElfric adopts most of the ritual described by Athelwold as 
proper to Passion Week. To symbolise the three nights during 
which our Sun was eclipsed in the grave, and because there are 
twenty-four hours in each day, on the nights of Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday in Passion Week, twenty-four candles are lit and one 
put out every hour. This observance is described in Amalarius 
(De Eccles. Offic. lib. iv. cap. 22), but not in Aithelwold. On 
Maundy Thursday (In Cena Domini) AXthelwold’s custumal says 
that at the end of the last antiphon in the Gospel two boys 
should sing Kyrie Eleison in the southern apse (porticus), and two 
more answer Christe Eleison in the northern, two should call out 
in the western part Domine miserere nobis, and the whole choir 
answer Christus dominus factus est obediens usque ad mortem, and all 
this should be done three times. After chapter on the same day 
the brethren take off their shoes and go barefoot, the priests wash 
the altars, and the brethren the pavements of the church ; mass is 
not to be celebrated at any altar whilst it is being washed. After 
sext is celebrated the mass for the poor, who ought to have 
assembled according to the number for which the abbot is prepared, 
and the washing, drying, and kissing of feet proceeds, with such 
distribution of food as the abbot may provide. On that day and 
the next two, at the ninth hour, the new fire is to be struck from 
a stone, at the door of the church. The custumal says that, if 
it is desired, after ‘none’ they may go through the ceremony of 
bringing in a candle fixed to a spear in the shape of a serpent, 
from which the lights are lit. After the celebration of mass the 
altars are to be stripped and remain so till Saturday. The 
hallowing of the holy oils®® in three vessels is then explained. 
After mixtus ** has been taken, the abbot, accompanied by such of the 
brethren as he chooses, proceeds to his own Maundy (mandatum). 
After vespers they go to refection, and the brethren then perform 
their Maundy to the abbot and the servants. In all this Zlfric 
follows Athelwold closely. Specially interesting are the remarks 
of AAlfric on the mass of the Presanctified (he does not use the 
term), taken in conjunction with his famous sermon on which pro- 
testant writers base their assertion that he showed himself no friend 
to the doctrine of transubstantiation. Corpus Christi solummodo 
seruatur a coena domini in parasceve quia credimus eum vere mortuum 
esse corpore, et item in parasceve uinum cum aqua in calice mittitur, 
quia credimus ueram resurrectionem eius ut habeamus sacramenta 
uiuentis hominis in nobis per corpus et sanguinem eius. 


% Cf. Hlfric’s epistle, Quando dividis Chrisma, and Rock, III. ii. 79. 
53 See Haeften, pp. 915-20. 
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He omits Aithelwold’s short service in Latin and Greek before 
the adoration of the Cross, with an et cetera; also the ceremony in 
imitation of the burial of Christ. On Holy Saturday, when infants 
are baptised, they are to be anointed on the head by the priest, 
because it is left to the bishop to anoint on the forehead where 
the pope would put the gold leaf. The candle which is put into the 
hand of the baptised infant is analogous to the lamp of the wise 
virgins. This is not in Athelwold. 

From the octaves of Easter and all the summer, according to 
the rule of St. Benedict, there should be an interval between nocturns 
and matins, so that matins be finished at daybreak as they ought 
to be, but we living in Britain have shorter nights in summer than 
they have in Beneventum,™ and find the interval quite filled up 
with the four psalms which we sing for the king, two after nocturns 
and two after matutinal lauds, besides the matutinal lauds which 
we sing for All Saints. The ‘Custom’ says the first bell should 
always sound for nocturns, and for vespers it should be sounded as 
long as the ‘school’ is going into church. But the custom has 
grown up with us on all feast days when there is cessation from 
work, to ring all the bells for nocturns both before mass and before 
vespers. If the offices do not last out the full time in summer, we 
repeat again what we have already sung until the time is filled up. 
The ‘Custom’ teaches that the monastery should have a place 
called an auditory, that the brethren may speak on necessary 
matters,» when the brethren go to lections or after vespers. At the 
four annual times of fasting the Lenten abstinences are kept. The 
rule orders a Maundy every Saturday, but the ‘Custom’ adds 
that three of the poor persons who are regularly fed in the 
monastery should have their feet and hands washed by the brethren 
in turns in a suitable place, and be served with the food which the 
brethren are accustomed to use themselves. The ‘Custom ’ teaches 
that no layman, except only the king, should have dominion over 
the monastery, and the king has dominion to protect the place, not 
to tyrannise over it. Nosecular should eat or drink anything in 
the refectory, except the king and his son ; neither the abbot nor 
the brethren must eat or drink outside the refectory except by 
reason of their infirmity, nor should they rashly venture to attend 
secular entertainments. Ailfric takes the passage on the proceed- 
ings in the event of the death of a monk from Aithelwold, and gives 
the form of the letter which is to be sent to other monasteries 
to request the prayers of their brethren for the welfare of the soul 
of the departed. Ailfric’s letter follows the MS. Tib. A iii. f. 26), 


5! In which duchy Monte Cassino was situated. 
53 Many of the reformers of the Benedictine rule took exception to the vagueness 
of the directions concerning silence, and enforced it more strictly. 
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omitting the statement that the deceased’s name should be inserted 
in the anniversaries.® 

Aalfric extracts nothing from the remarkable Epilogue in Tib. A. 
IL, f. 27a, but proceeds with an account of what (lessons) should be 
read or sung throughout the year; this the brethren had asked for, 
and he writes it according to ecclesiastical authority, and according 
to the custom which he and they had used till now. After giving 
the order of the lessons he observes that the whole Bible (bibliotheca) 
ought to be read in the course of the year, but because we are 
slothful we read in the refectory what we omit in church. He 
then expresses his pleasure at the obedience the brethren have 
shown him in consenting to have these lections with as many 
responses, he says, all summer at nocturns,as we had in winter in 
past years. We would not while we have life be found wanting on 
festival nights, and since you repeat Sunday mass in Lent on 
Mondays and Tuesdays at prime mass, so that Sunday masses are 
celebrated at least three times a week, in the same way you should 
repeat all Sunday masses, but if feasts clash, do not celebrate 
Sunday masses more than three times in the week, lest they should 
appear to be held cheap. 

It is thought that AZlfric began translating the Consuetudines, 
but did not complete the project. The A.S. fragment in Tib. A 
III, f. 174a is believed to show the characteristics of his language 
and of his handwriting.” Atthe beginning of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, 201, is a mutilated A.S. translation of parts of the 
Consuetudines not hitherto noticed. It seems to have been intended 
for the use of nuns, as ‘abbess’ is inserted as an alternative to 
‘abbot,’ but the rest of the MS. (Wulfstan’s sermons) does not help 
to its identification. It begins (in the middle of p. xxxvi, Mon. 
Angl.) with the observances for Palm Sunday,** and ends at et 
reliqua On p. XXXViil. 





































Appendix. 


In Faustina B. iii. f. 1984, at the end of the Consuetudines 
comes a form beginning Dominus ille abbas monasterii illius, but 
written above it stands vel episcopus ecclesiae Christi.°° Then, 
instead of the epilogue which Tib. A. iii. f. 27 a, alone adds, comes 
the following prayer form, which with the corrections already men- 







86 See Appendix. 
57 Breck supports Dietrich’s view (pp. 9-12, Fragment of Ailfric’s Trans. of 
Athelwold’s De Cons. Mon. Leipzig, 1887). There is no proof that the trans- 
lation was meant for the Eynsham monks as Breck suggests, for that they understood 
Latin is clear from the letter. Cf. Schéer, Eng. Studien, ix. 290. 

38 See Wanley, p. 137. In the Corpus MS. 190, f. 213, are passages de ecclesias- 
tica consuetudine closely resembling Aithelwold’s ‘Customs,’ and, in places where it 
differs therefrom, A®ifric’s letter. 

8 Nowell’s copy of Faust. B. iii. f.154. Another copy is Junius, 52, ii. 
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tioned perhaps shows that the manuscript belonged to Christ- 
church, Canterbury.™ 


Gratia dei archiepiscopus ille humilisque Christi ecclesiae monachorum 
coetus cunctis in Christo salutem fidelibus. Quoniam quidem charissimi 
charitatis vinculo iubemur vniri dilectioneque dei feruere et proximi, et quia 
apostolo scimus obediendum ita monenti, Orate pro inuicem vi saluemini, 
vestrae fraternitati notum cupimus fieri vnum e nostris fratribus illum 
sacerdotem vel leuitam et monachum [xi Kal. Feb.] illi ergastulo carnis 
exemptum vitam finisse temporalem, pro quo petimus vt strenui ipsa com- 
pellente charitate interuentores existatis, quo omnipotens precibus com- 
placatus vestris animam eius gaudiis inserat sine fine mansuris. Viuat 
valeatque qui deum postulat, quo spiritus eius requiescat in pace. 


In Tib. A. iii. f. 177a, after a fragment of A.S. translation 
of the Consuetudines (see above), comes a fragment from the Latin of 
the last chapter of the Consuetudines ; the beginning is lost and 
only the passage In ordinis communione . . . subsequente oratione 
(see Logeman, p. 445) remains. Thereon follows the prayer form 
Satisfaciat tibi domine, as in Logeman’s edition, except that et beati 
Petri apostoli ‘ui, is added after virginis Mariae. It proceeds as in 
Logeman to est agatur, and then adds the following prayer forms : 

Gratia miserationis dei archiepiscopus ille omni3que [conventus °'] 
omnibus senioribus & iunioribus fidelibus in Christo salutem. Sanctitati 
vestrae volumus sit notum de obitu fratris nostri illius monachi et uel 
[sic] leuite, sacerdotis, qui obiit [xi. Kal. Feb.] N. pro quo petimus vi 
intercessores existatis, quatinus suffragiis®! vestris valeat aggregari 
coetibus sanctorum in coelis. Valete. 

Gratia miserationis dei archiepiscopus ille omnisque congregatio 
ecclesiae Christi omnibus ecclesiae fidelibus salutem. Cum omnes diem 
mortis nostrae expectamus et necesse habeamus mutuis saluari precibus, 
suppliciter petimus et pro fratre nostro illo monacho et uel [sic] leuite, 
sacerdote, qui carnis ergastulo exiens [xi. Kal. Feb.] N., hoc saeculum 
deseruit, intercedere dignemini, quatinus per nostra sacra suffragia ad 
aeterna spiritus eius perueniat gaudia. Valete. 


The same forms will be found copied on p. 44 of Harl. 552. 
where the copyist has misread heremite for levite. 


Mary Bateson. 


WOLSEY’S ORDINATION AS PRIEST. 


My attention has been drawn by Mr. A. R. Malden, Chapter Clerk, 


Salisbury, to the following entry in the Register of John Blyth, 
Bishop of Sarum 1493-1500. 


® Christchurch had a copy of the Consuetudines de faciendo servicio divino per 


annum glossate Anglice, Galba, E iv. f. 153, b; and Liber de Ordine Monastico, also with 
English glosses. 


* Omitted in the MS. 
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Ordines sacri et generales celebrati in ecclesia parochiali Sancti Petri 
de Marleburgh per venerabilem patrem dominum Augustinum Liden’ 
Episcopum vice et auctoritate Reverendi in Xpo patris et domini Johannis 


Martti anno domini mill” cccc™ LXXXX™ septimo et anno consecra- 
tionis prefati patris Sarum Episcopi quinto. 


f, 118. Presbyteri. 


M. Thomas Wolsey artium magister Norwicen dioc: diaconus socius 
perpetuus collegii beate Marie Magdalene universitatis Oxon per literas 
etc. ad titulum eiusdem collegii in presbyterum etc. 


Augustine Church, titular bishop of Lydda, was deputed suffragan 
to Bishop Blyth in 1494. He held benefices in England ; inter alia 
Boscombe, Wilts, to which he was collated by Bishop Blyth. 

By this entry it appears that the expectation expressed by 
Wolsey’s father that his son would be a priest within a year of the 
father’s decease was not fulfilled. His father’s will is dated 30 
Sept. 1496, made apparently shortly before his decease, and the 
future cardinal was not ordained priest till March 1498—new style 
—when he was twenty-seven years old according to the usual 
ascription of his birth to 1471. H. E. Maupen. 


THE ROYAL NAVY UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


On the appearance of Mr. Oppenheim’s interesting article on the 
above subject (Enetish Histortcan Review, vi. 465) I had my 
doubts as to some of his conclusions, basing them on the privy 
council records in the time of Edward VI. I should not, however, 
have felt justified in expressing them had they not been confirmed 
by further investigation. Turning to the commencement of the 


queen’s reign, we find Mr. Oppenheim arguing, from the list of 
1562— 


that one of the earliest cares of Elizabeth or her council after her accession 
was the strengthening of the navy, although some of the ships dated 1558 
may have been really ordered during Mary’s lifetime, as they could 
scarcely all have been built and launched in the one year (p. 481). 


Even if they were, they could not in any case be due to Elizabeth, 
as she only occupied the throne for the last six weeks of the year. 
But of the ships assigned in this list to 1558 I find no fewer than 
six—the ‘ Hart,’ the ‘ Antelope,’ the ‘ New Bark,’ the ‘ Jennet,’ the 
‘Greyhound,’ and the ‘ Sacar ’—incidentally mentioned so far back 
as in records of 1550-2,! while another, the ‘Phenix,’ was 
despatched to Spain in January 1553-4 with the ‘Bark,’ the 


' Acts of the Privy Council. 
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‘Jennet,’ and the ‘Greyhound,’ and is again found in com- 
‘mission with the ‘ Jennet’ and ‘Greyhound’ at the close of that 
year,? while the ‘Hart’ occurs in 1555-63 The ‘Bark of 
Bullen’ (Boulogne), assigned in the 1562 list to 1559, occurs in 1554, 
1555-6, and September 1556,‘ while the ‘ Lion’ and the ‘ Tiger,’ 
which the above list assigns respectively to ‘1557’ and ‘ Hen. VIII,’ 
are found serving together in 1547.5 Soalso the ‘Great Bark’ 
and the ‘ New Bark’ (‘1558’) are found in commission together 
‘ before Portsmouth’ in May 1554.° Enough has been said to show 
that the dates given in the 1562 list cannot be relied on as those of 
building and launching, and can at most only refer to thorough 
repairs. But, in order to place the point beyond the possibility of 
question, I may observe that the lord admiral Howard writes to 
Burghley in 1588, testifying to the good condition of certain ships, 
‘although two of them, the “ Mary Rose” and the “ Swallow,” 
were in service in the queen’s father’s time.’’ Now the 1562 list 
assigns these ships respectively to 1556 and 1558. Thus eight 
of the alleged ‘1558 ” ships are now disposed of. Therefore the de- 
duction that Elizabeth’s accession was marked by large additions 
to the navy is untenable. The ‘Great New Ship’ and ‘ Lesser New 
Ship,’ assigned in the list to 1561, were clearly, from the names, 
real additions; but I see no proof that the ‘Great Ship’ of the 
1558 list was ‘certainly the vessel shortly afterwards named the 
‘“‘ Elizabeth,” ’ or, even if so, that she was ‘just launched in the 
presence of the young queen’ (p. 467). 

Again, I would urge that (as Mr. Oppenheim himself admits) 
‘ the reports are not altogether reliable as to the number of vessels’ 
(p. 481), and that vessels may have formed part of the navy even 
when unmentioned in some particular list. Thus the ‘ Primrose’ 
of Edward VI is not mentioned in the 1562 list, though she was 
serving in 1561 and 1563,° nor does that list contain the ‘ Minion.’ 
So, too, Mr. Oppenheim observes (p. 481) of the 1574 list that 
‘the three galleys’ in the 1562 list have disappeared in the interval. 
These were the ‘ Speedwell’ and ‘ Tryright’ and the old ‘ Mermaid. 
Yet so late as 1582 (24 Eliz.) we find William Harrison describing 
_the queen’s ‘ three notable galleys, the “ Speedwell,” the “ Tryright,” 
and the “Black Galley.”’ As the ‘ Victory’ appears among the 
‘great ships’ in September 1563, one is tempted to ask whether 
that now famous name had not been conferred on one of the ‘ new’ 


ships of the 1562 list as yet unchristened, though Mr. Oppenheim 
identifies them differently. 


2 Acts of the Privy Council. 3 Tid. 4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 

® Appendix IV to Twelfth Report of the Royal Historical MSS. Commission, p. 62. 

* State Papers, Elizabeth, ceviii. 79. Indeed, the ‘Mary Rose’ was contemporary 
with the ‘ Henry Grace a Dieu’ (Calendar of Cecil MSS. I, 52). 

* Calendar of Cecil MSS., I, 257, 270, 281. 
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Continuing these miscellanea, I note among Lord Cowper’s 
MSS. at Melbourne Hall references to the galleys ‘ La Superlativa,’ 
and ‘ L’Advantagia’ in 1601,° to the galley ‘Mercury’ also in 
1601,'° and to ‘the London gallies’ in 1602.’'' The mention of 
these manuscripts reminds me that among them is what seems at 
first sight to be a most valuable list of the queen’s ships laid up at 
Chatham in ‘ November 1589,’ which should be compared with 
the corresponding one, for 1586, given by Mr. Oppenheim. Strangely 
enough, there is another list, supplied to Mr. Furnivall by 
Mr. Sparling, and assigned by him to ‘the Armada year,’ which 
agrees closely with the Cowper one of ‘1589.’ The first 24 ships 
are the same in both,’ and 18 others correspond. The only differ- 
ence is that the ‘galley ‘“‘Mercury’”’’ (vide supra) occurs instead of 
the ‘galley ‘‘ Bonavolia,”’ (1589), and the ‘ Primrose’ instead of 
the ‘ Martine,’ ‘ Popinjaie,’ and ‘Jenet.’ But these were insigni- 
ficant vessels. It should be added that this Armada list is already 
divided into ‘rates.’ And yet, close as is the correspondence, both 
these lists must be of later date, and therefore misleading as they 
stand. They are of course irreconcilable with Mr. Oppenheim’s 
data, and they mention ships which do not occur till a later time. 
But it is singular that ‘the book of abuses’ (in the navy) among 
the Cowper MSS.—dated 1562-74 (p. 40)—alludes to the building 
of ‘three great ships,’ the dimensions of which correspond exactly 
with those of the ‘ Defiance,’ ‘ Merhonour,’ and ‘ Garland’ as given 
by Mr. Oppenheim (p. 482), who assigns them to a considerably 
later date. J. H. Rounp. 


The ‘ Hart,’ ‘ Lion,’ ‘ Antelope,’.‘ New Bark,’ ‘ Jennett,’ ‘ Grey- 
hound,’ ‘Sacar,’ and ‘ Phenix’ can not only be traced back to 
1550-2 in the ‘ Acts of the Privy Council,’ but also to 5 Jan. 
1547-8 in the well-known list printed in ‘ Archaeologia,’ ! to which I 
referred on p. 465, and which is quoted in many naval works. 
They may be again found in a still earlier list of Anthony Anthony’s 
of 1546. I was, perhaps, wrong in not dealing more particularly 
with this list of 1548, but-I intended reserving its detailed exami- 
nation for the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI, and, in view of 
the number of times it has been printed, it did not occur to me that 
I might be held to imply the absence of these names prior to 1558. 
As a matter of fact I believe I can take the ‘ Hart,’ ‘ Lion,’ ‘ Ante- 
lope,’ ‘ Greyhound,’ and ‘ Pheenix ’ back to 1522, and the ‘ Jennett’ 
to 1513, and if so their age would add to the probability of their 


* Appendix I to Twelfth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, p. 32. 
© Ibid. p. 31. " Ibid. p. 35. 
? Save that in the 1589 list the ‘Garland’ is inadvertently entered twice, 

vi. 218. 
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having been rebuilt after the middle of the century. I was 
certainly wrong in not making it more clear that the real ques- 
tion in connexion with the Hatfield manuscript is the meaning 
the writer attached to the dates he gave. From the impersonal 
character of the document his honesty may be presumed, and there 
is some indirect corroboration of his knowledge. Mr. Round 
assumes that where a name was continuous the ship it represented 
was also corstant, but that has not been the case at any time. I 
drew marked attention (p. 466) to the large variation usually found 
in the tonnage measurements of the ships, but when I find the 
‘Lion’ given as 140 tons in at least six earlier lists, ordered in a 
seventh to be rebuilt, and then appearing in the first of Elizabeth’s ? 
as of 450 tons, a tonnage which, roughly, it maintains in her lists, I 
consider that the Hatfield writer is entitled to belief when he assigns 
1557 to what was practically a new and distinct vessel under the 
samename. The ‘Jennett’ he assigns to 1558, and here he is sup- 
ported by the State Papers,* which describe her as being then in 
‘new making’ at Portsmouth; the ‘Mary Willoby’ he dates 1552, 
and in July of that year Edward VI mentions in his journal his 
presence at her launch. There was a ‘Mary Willoby’ in 1522, 
so that we have here an illustration of continuity of name in new 
vessels. The ‘Jesus of Lubeck’ he dates 1545, and she was one of 
a score of foreign ships hired in that year, some of which were 
subsequently bought into the service. The ‘Mary Rose” is dated 
1556, and another authority gives 1555.4 I must remind Mr. 
Round that the ‘Mary Rose’ of Henry VIII capsized at Spithead 
on 20 July 1545, and that the name does not occur in any list. 
subsequent to that date until the Elizabethan of March 1558-9. 
So that, instead of the point being ‘beyond the possibility of 
question,’ it appears almost certain (experience of contradictory 
naval papers teaches one never to be too positive in assertion) 
that Howard made one of those mental slips which so easily 
happen.® It is a significant coincidence that Sir Richard Haw- 
kins, also a professional seaman, made a slip of the same type 
when speaking of the ‘ Mary Rose’ disaster in his ‘ Observations ; ’ 
he there calls her the ‘Great Harry.’® Seeing, therefore, that, 
where the meagre data available render examination possible, 
the manuscript writer is found to be substantially accurate, I 


? State Papers, Dom., Eliz. iii. 44, March 1558-9. 3 Thid. 20 Feb. 1558-9. 

* Cotton MSS. Julius, F, iii. f.105. The fact was mentioned in evidence by William 
Bright, master shipwright, son of the man who built her. 

* Anthony’s MS., of which one-third is in the Museum ibrary (Add. MSS. 22047) 
contains the ‘ Mary Rose,’ but as the manuscript is beautifully ornamented with careful 
drawings of the ships in gold and colours it must have taken a long time to prepare, 
and was probably commenced before July 1545. The ‘ Mary Rose’ was built in 1509 
the ‘ Henry Grice 4 Dieu’ in 1514. ; 

* Hawkins’s Voyages, p. 96. Hakluyt Society. 
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think I was justified in assuming his general trustworthiness. I 
ought, however, to have pointed out more distinctly that most of 
these accessions of 1558 represented rebuildings. In one sense 
they were not additions to the navy; in another the restoration of 
useless and unseaworthy ships to a serviceable state constitutes a 
very real increase. Like Mr. Round [I still find it difficult to believe 
that they were all launched during 1558, but if 1559 is allowed as 
well—and I meant to imply that in the sentence quoted—it becomes 
quite possible, and the writer still remains as exact in his dates as 
most of the equally indeterminate writers of his age, who did not 
compile their information with a view to the historical inquiries of 
posterity. Mr. Round points out that Elizabeth reigned only six 
weeks of 1558; but he appears to have, for the moment, forgotten 
that as the year was then reckoned, and as her contemporaries 
would use it in their calculations, she reigned four months and a 
half of that year. In March 1559 the number of ships under 
repair, and the number of men—554—working on them at Deptford, 
Woolwich, and Portsmouth, fully warranted, I still hold, my original 
statement that one of Elizabeth’s first cares was the condition of 
the navy, and inferentially supports the trustworthiness of the 
writer under discussion. It must also be remembered that the docu- 
ment is not a mere memorandum, but a long and carefully drawn 
up paper, dealing with executive matters and office accounts 
generally, and written within four years of the suspected dates by 
one who, even if he had not personal knowledge, must evidently 
have been in a position to obtain reliable information. 

I considered the ‘Great Ship’ to be the ‘Elizabeth,’ because 
(i.) the Hatfield writer tells us that the ‘ Elizabeth’ was built in 
1558; the ‘Great Ship’ occurs in the State Paper list of March 
1558-9, and in June the ‘Great Ship’ was fitting at Woolwich ;? 
(ii.) on 8 July 1559 Elizabeth went in state to Woolwich to name 
the ‘new ship;’® (iii.) their tonnage corresponds ; (iv.) there was 
then no other ship of so large a size as the ‘Great Ship,’ or the 
‘Elizabeth,’ in the navy. Iam unable to accept Harrison as an 
authority on naval matters; at any rate the Black Galley was 
ordered to be sold in 1559,° after which year it disappears, as do 
the others after January 1566-7. I admit that official papers must 
always be used with a cautious suspicion, their honesty or accuracy 
being frequently open to question; but even at the worst they are 
more likely to put us on the right track than the collections of a 
clerical compiler who was avowedly dependent on shipwrights for 
his scraps of knowledge. Otherwise we may accept newspaper 
history in the present, and its equivalents in the past, and spare 

” State Papers, Dom., Eliz. iv. 50. 


* Machyn’s Diary. She would not have gone in state to name a small vessel. 
® State Papers, Dom., Eliz. iii. 44. 
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ourselves historical investigation. Vessels may be absent from one 
or two lists, but I can recall no instance of continuous absence over 
a long series of years followed by a reappearance. It happens that 
for January 1581-2 there is a schedule of wages for officers of ships 
in which the galleys are not mentioned. Mr. Round may say that 
the ships named do not necessarily constitute a full list, and 
although, from internal evidence, I think it is, it cannot now be 
proved to be so. But the preceding and following lists for 18 Oct. 
1580 and 30 May 1583 are distinctly said to be complete, and the 
galleys are absent from both of them. Will Mr. Round stand by 
Harrison against the official returns ? 

The ‘ Primrose’ and ‘ Minion’ are not in the 1562 list, for the 
very good reason that the first had been sold for 1,800/. and the 
second given away.'® The two ships so named which occur in the 
papers quoted by Mr. Round were armed merchantmen, and are so 
described in a list of 11 Feb. 1559-60. The ‘Victory’ can be 
traced back to January 1562-3, and I gave my reasons! for the 
suggestion that the rebuilt ‘ Peter’ possibly became the first 
‘Victory.’ It cannot have become the ‘Elizabeth,’ if my view 
about the ‘ Elizabeth’ is right, because it was in the shipwrights’ 
hands when the ‘ Great Ship’ was already afloat. 

There were four—in the article I carelessly wrote six—galleys 
at the end of the reign, viz. ‘La Superlativa,’ ‘L’Advantagia,’ 
‘La Volatillia,’ and ‘ La Gallarita.’ I have reason to think that 
the ‘ Mercury’ was not of the true galley type. The city of London 
presented the queen with two in 1601,'? but whether they are in- 
cluded in these four I do not at present know. 

An examination of the evidence which led me to assign the 
‘Garland,’ ‘Merhonour,’ and ‘Defiance’ to 1589 would unduly 
lengthen this note.’? It will be sufficient to call Mr. Round’s atten- 
tion to the fact that they were not used in 1588, which may be taker 
as proof positive that they did not then exist. A glance at the list 
supplied to Mr. Furnivall by Mr. Sparling shows that it cannot 
be earlier than 1596, since it includes the ‘St. Mathew’ and ‘ St. 
Andrew,’ captured at Cadiz in that year. No reference is given by 
Mr. Sparling, and I am unable to trace the paper in my notes; 
moreover the wages list there given must be grotesquely inaccurate, 
e.g. boatswain 4/.a month. Iam inclined to think that the divi- 
sion into ‘ rates,’ in the modern meaning of the word—that is to say, 
of a fixed relation between guns and tonnage, the guns being in- 


© State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 20 Feb. 1558-9. 

! EneuisH Historica Review, vii. 485. 

12 Remembrancia, pp. 246, 249. 

3 T assigned them to 1589 on indirect evidence, but since this note has been in 


type I have found in the navy accounts the exact date, and cost of their construction 
in detail, under that year. 
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variably of a certain number and weight, in accordance with the 
class of ship—does not commence before the Commonwealth period. 
In a looser sense—that is, of a graduation by size alone—the navy 
of Henry VIII may be said to have been so divided. 


M. OprennErm™. 


AN ANONYMOUS TRACT ON ‘LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE.’ 


In the first volume of this Review, pp. 144-146 (1886), Mr. Gar- 
diner drew attention to an anonymous tract on ‘ Liberty of Con- 
science’ which appeared in March 1644; and in his ‘ History of 
the Great Civil War’ (pp. 290-293, 2nd edition) he praises and 
cites it at considerable length. He describes the tract as serving 
‘as a high-water mark of the controversy on religious liberty in 
the seventeenth century.’ As to its authorship he writes— 


I am entirely baffled in all my attempts to conjecture the author’s 
name. It seems unlikely that one who could write this pamphlet should 
have written nothing else, but there are insuperable objections to every 
name which presented itself to me. 


The author was an obscure pamphleteer who wrote much on 
many subjects, though his other tracts are none of them equally 
notable. Thomas Edwards, in his list of prominent sectaries, 
mentions ‘one Mr. Robinson who is commonly reported to be the 
author of that book called “ Liberty of Conscience” printed in the 
year 1643.’! The full title of the tract praised by Mr. Gardiner 
is ‘ Liberty of Conscience : or the sole means to obtain Peace and 
. Truth,’ and it was published, according to Thomason, on 24 March, 
1643. It is obviously to this tract that Edwards refers. The 
‘Mr. Robinson’ to whom the tract was imputed can be safely 
identified with a certain Henry Robinson, a merchant, who wrote 
many tracts on commercial and economic subjects, and several 
others on the reform of the law. To all these he put his name, and 
they are duly assigned to him in the British Museum catalogue. 

In the preface to one of these entitled ‘ Brief Considerations 
concerning the Advancement of Trade and Navigation,’ published in 
1649, Robinson states that he had written many anonymous pamph- 
lets on religious topics. 


These latter days have been spent in vindicating both ourcivil and church 
liberties, during which controversies I have not hid or kept my talent idle, 
though a small one; but as occasion presented have endeavoured to 
improve the same for the common good, especially concerning the point 
of persecution, church discipline and maintenance, oftener than any one 
I know, though namelesse to public view; not so much for safety of my 


» Gangraena (1646), pt. i. p. 96. 
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person, which yet could not escape, as for not prejudicating such arguments 
as I then brought, which the greatest part of people, who in those 
times of Tyranny that begets ignorance, were apt to look upon the very 
best with an over biassed understanding, which were produced by anybody 
not authorised by a call; much like that esteemed parochiall, prelaticall, 
or even papall, from whence it will be found to derive its pedigree, its 
originall. 


Robinson then goes on to say that the controversy concerning 
freedom of conscience is now over, and it is time to consider ‘ the 
securing of the nation as concerning civil immunities,’ and ‘ things 
conducing to the plenty and happiness thereof.’ After ‘above a 
seven years’ apprenticeship against persecution for conscience sake, 
I presume we have not only cleared it up, but gained that liberty 
never hereafter to be endangered.’ 

Of the pamphlets written by Robinson during that struggle one 
only bears his name, viz. ‘Some few Considerations propounded 
as sO many scruples by Mr. Henry Robinson in a letter to Mr. John 
Dury upon his Epistolary Discourse,’ 1646 (British Museum, E. 345, 
1, dated by Thomason 18 July 1646). Three others are attributed 
by William Prynne to Robinson, and internal evidence confirms the 
attribution. 

(1) ‘An Answer to Mr. William Prynne’s twelve questions concern- 
ing church government: At the end whereof are mentioned severall 
grosse absurdities and dangerous consequences of highest nature 
which do necessarily follow the tenets of presbyteriall, or any other 
beside perfect Independent government. Together with certain 
Queries.’ No place or date of publication is given, but the date is 
evidently 1644. 

(2) ‘The falsehood of Mr. William Prynne’s Truth Triumph- 
ing in the Antiquity of Popish Princes and Parliaments : to which he 
attributes a sole soveraign legislative coercive power in matters of 
' religion. With Twelve Queries, eight whereof visit Master Prynne 
a second time because they could not be satisfied at the first.” 
Printed in London, 1645.’ 

Prynne also attributes to Robinson a third answer, entitled 
‘The Pretences of Master William Prynne,’ &c., which I have not 
seen. From the two former pamphlets he quotes at great length 
in his ‘ Fresh Discovery of some prodigious new wandering-blazing 
stars and firebrands stiling themselves new lights,’ 1645 (pp. 4, 6, 
8, 26, 28, 88-40, 42). The resemblance of the arguments used by 

obinson in these two pamphlets to those employed in the tract 
called ‘ Liberty of Conscience’ is sometimes very striking, and the 
similarity in tone is equally remarkable. One passage in which 
Robinson, to Prynne’s great indignation, asserts that he finds in 
Laud’s diary ‘eminent signs of a moral, noble, pious mind, accord- 
ing to such weak principles as he had been bred up in,’ shows an 
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independence of judgment of which scarcely any other puritan 
pamphleteer was capable (quoted at p. 39 of Prynne’s ‘Fresh 
Discovery ’). 

In the course of Prynne’s answer he incidentally describes 
Robinson as a merchant by profession who ‘hath maintained » 
private printing press and sent for printers from Amsterdam, 
wherewith he hath printed most of the late scandalous libellous 
books against the Parliament’ (p.9). There can be little doubt that 
‘Liberty of Conscience’ was produced at some such private press. 
It bears no printer’s name, is very badly printed, and contains an 
unusually large number of errata. Prynne goes on to aitribute to 
Robinson the composition of a number of extremely scurrilous 
pamphlets against the Westminster assembly, viz. ‘The Arraign- 
ment of the Persecution,’ ‘ A sacred decretall of Sir Simon Synod,’ 
‘ Martin’s Eicho,’ and others. These were perhaps printed at the 
same press, but they are certainly not by Robinson. They do not 
resemble either in style or thought his acknowledged or unac- 
knowledged pamphlets. Their author, who called himself ‘ Martin 
Mar-Prelate, junior,’ was Richard Overton, and they were subse- 
quently owned by him. 

The method in which the author of ‘ Liberty of Conscience’ 
treats ecclesiastical and theological questions shows that he was 


not a professed theologian, and that tract also contains a passage 
which seems to prove that the author was a merchant who had spent 
some portion of his life in the catholic countries of the continent. 
On the whole the attribution of this remarkable tract to Robinson 
is supported by sufficient external and internal evidence to be 
safely accepted. 


C. H. Firrn. 








Reviews of Books 


Aus orientalischen Chroniken. Von AuBrecnt Wirts. (Frankfurt 
a. M.: in Commission bei Moritz Diesterweg. 1894.) 


Txrs work consists of two main divisions, In the first (which, though in 
form merely introductory to the second, is the most useful part of the 
book) the author begins with some general remarks on the historical 
compositions of the Egyptians and the Assyrians, the Jews and the 
Greeks, the last of which he divides into pragmatical works, like those of 
Thukydides and Polybios, works by followers of Herodotos (to which 
class he refers Ephoros, Theopompos, and Timagenes), and local histories 
like the ’Ar@iée¢ (with which he classes Greek histories of various oriental 
countries—Persika, Lydiaka, &c.—wrongly, in our opinion, since such works 
have at least as much in common with the second class and might well 
form one of their own). He next proceeds to deal with those writers after 
the time of Alexander who endeavoured to determine accurately the dates 
of the chief events of Greek history and to establish synchronisms with 
that of oriental nations. This was first attempted systematically by 
Eratosthenes and his continuator, Apollodoros, who chiefly used Egyptian 
materials. A further improvement was introduced by the astronomer 
Ptolemy, an Alexandrian Greek, who employed the astronomical records 
of the Babylonian priests in the earlier part of his ‘ Canon of Kings,’ a work 
whose importance for oriental history is out of all proportion to its small 
size. About the end of the second century after Christ the study of 
chronography underwent a remarkable development, it was then taken 
up by two Christian writers, Hippolytus of Portus and the Syrian Greek 
Julius Africanus, who undertook the task of reconciling Greek and espe- 
cially Greco-oriental chronology with that of the Bible. In the fourth 
century Eusebios composed another chronicle on the same lines as that 
of Africanus, but differing materially in details ; thus Eusebios placed the 
creation B.c. 5199, Africanus B.c. 5500, and the former placed the date of 
the Babylonian captivity forty-two years later than his predecessor had. 
None of these early chronicles are extant in their original form. That 
of Africanus is known to us by the quotations of Synkellos ; that of Eusebios 
is preserved in a partial Latin version by St. Jerome, a more complete 
Armenian one, and in Greek quotations by Synkellos and others. Dr. 
Wirth next gives a short account of the various schools of chronographers. 
Those of western Europe generally followed St. Jerome’s version of 
Eusebios, the Irish, Welsh, German, and Scandinavian writers fitting 
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their national legends into the ‘general scheme as best they could. The 
later Byzantine Greek chroniclers follow either Africanus or Eusebios, or 
occasionally, as in the case of Synkellos (whose ‘ Chronographia ’ in spite 
of its many defects, is one of the most valuable Byzantine works extant, 
in consequence of the numerous extracts from lost authors which it con- 
tains), give the views of both. Amongst the latest works of this class are 
the metrical chronicles of Dorotheos of Monembasia and Melaxos, who 
lived about the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Armenian, 
Slavonic, Syriac, and Christian Arabic chroniclers generally follow 
Eusebios, but for the earlier period they, especially the Armenians, often 
preserve national legends and local traditions of considerable value, while 
in the later period the Armenian and Syriac writers give important details 
of the wars between Rome and Persia. Their statements respecting the 
West on the other hand are often only calculated to excite our amusement. 
The Syrian Greek Malalas and a few others are more or less independent 
of Eusebios, and though generally deserving of very little credit sometimes 
preserve local traditions, such as are found in the vernacular chronicles. 
The Mahometan historians, hampered by the monstrous genealogies of the 
Koran, are of little value for anything before the time of the Sassanide. 
The remainder of Dr. Wirth’s introduction, entitled ‘ Zur Chronologie,’ is 
taken up with a general discussion of the systems adopted by the 
Greeks before Africanus, by the Christian chronographers, and by the 
Mahometans. 

The second portion of the book contains (1) the text, with copious 
notes and parallel passages, of a Greek chronicle from the creation to the 
time of John Komnenos, with the title of "ExA\oy) ioropér, which seems 
hardly worthy of the attention devoted to it by the editor; (2) a useful 
abstract in German of the chief Syriac, Christian Arabic, Armenian, 
Slavonic, Mahometan, and Samaritan chronicles, written between the fourth 
century A.D. and the end of the Middle Ages, with references to the best 
editions or European translations. The chief value of these, as of all the 
Christian chronographical works, lies in the names, facts, legends, and 
extracts from older writers which they embody ; the dates given and many 
of the synchronisms are of no value in themselves, being due to an artificial 
system or systems ; we must, in fact, take the history as exhibited in them 
to pieces, and put it together again by the help of information derived 
from extraneous sources, or mere probability. 

The last 180 pages of Dr. Wirth’s book form a sort of appendix, the 
most important item in which is the text of a Greek treatise found in a 
very corrupt form in several manuscripts, which professes to be an account 
by Anastasios, patriarch of Theoupolis (Antioch), ‘who alone of the 
Romans was present,’ of a disputation held at the court of the Sassanide, 
BaowWevorrog *Appevarov rij¢ Tlepowijg yxwpac, between the Christians, 
‘Greeks’ (i.e. heathen), and Jews. A dispute having arisen as to the 
truth of the accounts of the nativity of Christ given respectively by the 
heathen historian Dionysaras and Philip, a contemporary of St. John 
Chrysostom, the king summoned ‘all the bishops of the country, being 
more than a hundred, and the archimandrites’ and the rabbis of the Jews 
to discuss the question. The disputation takes place under the presidency 
of Aphroditianos, the king’s épyx:udyerpoc, whose wisdom is universally ad- 
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mitted. Aphroditianos, though a‘ Greek,’ decidedly favours the Christians, 
and relates a curious legend respecting the sending of the magi to Pales- 
tine by the king of Persia at the time of the nativity in consequence of 
certain prodigies. On the second day of the conference Horikatos, one of 
the king’s soothsayers, challenges the Christians to the ordeal of fire. He 
and a Christian bishop accordingly enter the furnace ; the bishop is un- 
hurt, but Horikatos only escapes death by being dragged out by the 
Christians. Finally the Jewish:disputants are worsted; they are con- 
sequently excommunicated by their co-religionists and then become 
Christians. Even if Dr. Wirth is right in supposing that this dialogue 
rests on no historical foundation it is valuable as being evidently the work 
of one well acquainted with the internal condition of the Persian empire at 
the time,!' of which we know so little. The elaborate honorific formulas 
used by and applied to the king and his officers agree well with what we 
find in the inscriptions of the Sassanide. The king and Aphroditianos, 
though convinced heathens, are represented as tolerant and well-disposed 
to the Christians. Aphroditianos addresses the bishops in terms of 
respect ; the anxiety he expresses that persons of various religions should 
live at peace with each other is a curiously modern feature. Even the 
strange legend told by him may be really a part of the eclectic mass of 
traditions circulated by the various semi-Christian sects—Manicheans, 
Mazdakites, Sabians—then existing in the Persian empire. With the 
dialogue itself the editor compares those between Mani and Archelaos, 
bishop of Kashkar, and between bishop Grigentios and the Jews in 
Arabia. 

A folding plate at the end exhibits a sort of genealogical tree of the 
various chroniclers, indicating at a glance the sources followed by each. 
The book is legibly printed on good paper, but is disfigured by several 
gross typographical errors. JoHN E. GinMoreE. 


Studi di Storia antica. Pubblicati da Grutio Betoon. Fascicolo II. 
(Rome: Loescher. 1893.) 


Tus is an interesting little volume. It seems that Professor Beloch 
trains his advanced pupils to study particular periods of history on 
scientific methods, and then publishes year by year the best results of 
their work. His name is, of course, a guarantee that no really bad work 
will be included, and what we have here, so far from being bad, is of a 
very honest and useful kind; and we may heartily congratulate the 
professor on such good evidence of the excellence of his teaching. He 
appears to concentrate the attention of his pupils as far as possible on 
a single period each year—in some ways, no doubt, a good plan, for 
they probably work to some extent together, and learn the arts of 
division and also of contribution of labour. The period selected last 
year calls for much more attention than it has recently received, 
especially in England. We have first a set of studies by G. de Sanctis 
on Athenian history for some sixty years after the Lamian war. Chapters 


} The anterior limit of age is fixed by theallusions to Kobades, a.p. 518; it is alluded 
to by a writer of the ninth century. 
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are devoted to Phocion, Demetrius of Phalerum, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
and Antigonus Gonatas, and an appendix is added which will be useful 
to all who work at the period, as it contains a painstaking attempt to 
clear up some of the chronological difficulties. We might have wished 
for more than eight pages on so interesting a personage as Demetrius 
Phalereus ; but it must be allowed that in these eight pages is included 
almost all that we certainly know about him, and to speculate on the 
relation of his Athenian constitution to the political ideal of Aristotle was 
no doubt beyond the scope of this publication. The second essay, by 
R. Corsetti, 8.J., is on a subject of great interest, viz. the average price 
of grain in classical antiquity. In twenty pages we do not expect to find 
a complete exposition, but what there is is clear and useful, and tends to 
the conclusion that prices in Greece rose steadily from the time of Solon 
to the end of the fourth century, when they reached their highest point. 
In the later periods the question is still very obscure. In this essay, as 
in the others, there is no padding and no confusion; both in matter and 
manner they are decidedly superior to other recent Italian attempts to 
deal with classical subjects. The ‘Quellen,’ down to the latest-found 
inscription, are handled with precision, and with much greater lucidity of 
arrangement and expression than is common among young scholars north 
of the Alps. There are two other essays—one by Cesare Salvetti on the 
extent of the AStolian league at different times between 431 and 168 B.c., 
and the other by Filippo Arci on the Peloponnese at the time of the 
Social War. An interesting point in the former is the relation of the league 
to Delphi, of which hardly anything was known before the publication of 
the Wescher-Foucart collection of inscriptions. After the year 191 B.c. 
the name of the Avtolian strategus disappears from the inscriptions 
relative to manumission of slaves by Delphian citizens; hence Corsetti 
infers that Delphi ceased to belong to the league at this time, and became 
a liberum oppidum, as it appears in Pliny, ‘N. H.’ iv. 7. The last essay 
is a useful bit of work, and is illustrated by two rough but telling maps, 
drawn by Signor Arci himself. W. Warve Fowter. 





Social England. Edited by H. D. Tratnx, D.C.L. Vol. I. (London: 
Cassell & Co. 1893.) 


Tue ‘ Social History of England’ is a book written by various authors 
and is of varying quality. It is edited, or, as it would be safer to say, not 
edited, by Dr. Traill, who for his part has contributed an introduction of 
some forty pages, in which he tells us what we may expect and what we 
may not expect to find in the remaining parts of the work; though even 
Dr. Traill does not prepare us for all that we find in the pages of the 
volume he introduces to our notice. It is unfortunate that the part 
under review deals with a period with which it is plain that the editor 
has a very limited acquaintance. An editor’s duty most assuredly 
consists in the selection of competent contributors ; and here it must be 
admitted that, in many cases, Dr. Traill has done well. But it would 
be idle to pretend that the editorial function ends here; for the editor 
should also have a sufficient acquaintance with all the branches of his 
subject to enable him to detect gross errors on the part of his con- 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXVI. 3a 
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tributors ; and dissatisfaction deepens into indignation when we find 
signs of such palpable carelessness—if it be not worse than careless- 
ness—as the citation of Richard of Cirencester for an authority on 
Roman Britain and Flodoard as an authority on the Anglo-Norman 
fleet. 

With these words of criticism I will enter on the far pleasanter office 
of praising what is good, and will leave each reader to find out for 
himself the points on which it would be possible or legitimate to question 
the theory or the knowledge of individual writers. It is unnecessary to 
praise Professor Maitland’s account of English law under Norman rule. 
The editor has allowed him somewhat larger space than he has allowed 
to others of his colleagues; but this indulgence has been well justified 
both by the importance of the subject, the variegated nature of the the 
me, and, above all else, the admirable way in which the writer has 
manipulated his material. The only complaint that a layman has to 
make against Professor Maitland’s work is that it might well have been 
half as long again; to borrow his own words, he might with advantage 
in more than one place have ‘ descended into detail.’ And possibly he 
might also have said a few words to show that, at all events in financial 
matters, our northern island could lend as well as borrow; and if she 
owed much to the lawyers of northern Italy could repay the debt in 
aome degree at least by lending her administrators to the great island of 
the south. 

Few sections of the book are better put together, so far as interest 
and method go, than Dr. Frank Heath’s Anglo-Norman ‘Jjiterature and 
Language.’ What, however, this writer means by saying that the 
‘Roman de Rou’ is written to the same measure as the ‘ Chanson de 
Roland ’ quite passes my comprehension. The ‘Chanson de Roland’ is 
at least a homogeneous work ; the so-called ‘ Roman de Rou’ is not ; for 
in its traditional form it may be divided into three, if not four, distinct 
sections. Those parts of Wace’s poem which are most undoubtedly genuine 
are octosyllabic rhymed couplets; and other parts, of more questionable 
authenticity, are in twelve-syllabled verses in centos, each based upon a 
single rhyme. The ‘Chanson de Roland,’ on the other hand, is entirely 
made up of ten-syllabled verses, where assonance takes the place of 
rhyme. So far as form goes no two works could present greater contrasts. 
I have marked one or two other points in Dr. Heath’s pages that seem 
to me ambiguous or misleading. But, apart from details, I do not 
hesitate to call his contributions among the best in the volume. 

From Dr. Heath’s ‘ Literature and Language’ we naturally pass to 
Mr. Poole’s ‘ Learning and Science.’ Mr. Poole’s subject does not, perhaps, 
lend itself to popular treatment so easily as that of Dr. Heath; but it 
would be hard to speak too highly of the skilful manner in which he has 
condensed the essential parts of his topic into ten pages. I had marked 
for quotation a few lines on ‘ Nominalism and Realism’ which seem to me 
admirable in form as they are true in substance; but exigencies of space 
forbid me to copy them out. It is noteworthy that Mr. Poole speaks of 
John of Salisbury in terms which seem to imply that he was by far the 
most learned man of his century. He draws attention to the great 
number of authors that he quotes. As to this point, however, Mr. Poole 
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does not directly claim that John of Salisbury had read all the Latin poets 
he quotes from. Dr. Stubbs long ago, with his instinct for the probabili- 
ties of things and his knowledge of the meagreness of most medieval 
libraries, suggested that the quotations of medieval writers were possibly, 
for the most part, drawn from centos or ‘elegant extracts,’ rather than from 
the poets themselves. And I myself have noticed more than one twelfth- 
century manuscript whose pages are full of isolated lines or passages— 
proverbia—from those very writers to whom Mr. Poole alludes. It would 
be a real gain to our medieval scholarship if some one would print one 
or two of the collections of proverbia that abound in the twelfth-century 
French MSS. In any case there is a suspicious ‘identity’ in many 
of the quotations that are found most frequently in twelfth-century 
writers. 

Space forbids me to touch upon Mr. Hughes’s sections on ‘ Art and 
Architecture.’ Possibly opinions may vary as to the ‘inevitability’ of one 
or two of his conclusions. Mr. York Powell is, if possible, too minute 
in detail when dealing with the coming of the English; and I fear that 
if he is right as to the large survival of the Brito-Roman element even in 
eastern England Mr. A. L. Smith can hardly be correct in saying that 
the fifth-century invaders ‘transformed the romanised and Christian 
country into a veritable Engle-land.’ But the question is one on which a 
difference of opinion is to be expected. Mr. Hutton deals with the twelfth- 
century church, and he is well known to have made a special study of 
the age of Becket. One wonders, however, to read that Gilbert of 
Sempringham was a Lincolnshire ‘knight.’ I can hardly speak so 
favourably of Mr. Laird Clowes’s sections on the navy ; but he is certainlv 
‘justified in some of his remarks that are opposed to popular misconcep- 
tion.’ It is in details that he sometimes seems to outrun contemporary 
evidence, so far as it is known to me; and I am doubtful as to the correct- 
ness of the deduction that the vessels of King William’s fleet ‘ appear 
to have been always carefully painted, generally with horizontal stripes 
of different colowrs.’ On the same sort of evidence we might say that 
the Norman horses had one leg blue and another red, and the English 
trees party-coloured barks of pink and blue and yellow. It is far more 
likely, as Mr. Clowes admits, that in such matters ‘the needlework 
disdains accuracy,’ as does our author himself when he writes of the 
Christian fleet arriving at Joppa in 1107 during the siege of Jerusalem. 

In reading Mr. Oman’s sections cn military warfare one has the 
comfortable feeling that a specialist is dealing with a subject he 
thoroughly understands. Personally I wish that he had been a little 
more definite on the question of the equipment of the ‘house carls.’ 
Were these latter invariably or for the most part clad in armour and 
furnished with the two-handed axe? Ifso, how is it that the so-called 
‘house carls’ of the Bayeux tapestry have not this weapon in the 
majority of cases while the two-handed axe-men, generally speaking, have 
no armour ? 

On the whole there can be no question that there is distinctly room 
for a work of this kind on the social history of England. Dr. Traill's 
auxiliaries have done very excellent work, and some of their contri- 
butions are all that could be desired. On the other hand there is a 
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certain disadvantage in consulting a book written by so many authors, 
each taking his own view of his own subject and each adopting his own 
method of treatment. One writer seems to sacrifice detail to general 
effect; and a critic naturally is tempted to think his contribution flimsy, 
though, as a matter of fact, much more thought and reading may have 
gone to its making than to that of its neighbour, which seems by com- 
parison to bristle with facts. On the other hand a section, abounding in 
detail, may seem lacking in breadth of treatment simply because of its 
juxtaposition with another section which lends itself better to generalisa- 
tion. Owing to these and similar causes Dr. Traill’s first volume cannot 
be called an unequivocal success; but it is so far successful as to warrant 
a belief that later volumes will improve on the very high standard of the 
best articles in the one before us, though, of course, no amount of 
editorial care can do away with all the disadvantages incidental to a work 
written by so many hands and on subjects that so often dovetail into one 
another. I would express one wish before closing this notice. Will not 
the publishers consider the advisability of issuing an illustrated edition ? 
Surely of all sorts of history ‘ social history ’ lends itself most readily to 
illustration, and both the utility and the attractiveness of the work before 
us would be greatly increased by a free use of the manuscript treasures 
of our great libraries, and I may add by the judicious use of the camera to 
aid in reproducing the prehistoric and historic remains of medieval and 
of later dwellings. T. A. ARCHER. 


In the following paragraphs I have briefly to notice one section of the 
book which seems to demand separate review. The chapter on ‘ England 
before the English ’ forms about one quarter of the volume before me, and 
contains eight articles by six contributors dealing with the civil and 
military organisation, the social life and religion, the art, trade, and 
industry of Celtic and still more of Roman Britain. These articles, like 
the rest of the work, are intended to give a popular but accurate and 
scholarly account of the subjects treated in them, and it is unfortunately 
necessary to point out that the intention is not carried out and that the 
treatment is, in general, not accurate or scholarly. The merits of the 
articles differ: the pages due to Mr. F. T. Richards of course contain 
competent work, but the general result is thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

The subject of England before the English is naturally double, includ- 
ing Celtic and Roman Britain, but the latter receives the more space. 
The former is treated with considerable vagueness; there is much 
rhetoric about the ancient Briton and many statements which seem to 
lack evidence to support them, but the longer account of Roman Britain 
is the more definite in its errors. These, indeed, are such as to arouse 
the most careless reader. The provinces, cities, and roads of Richard of 
Cirencester are quoted three or four times, as if they were demonstrable 
facts, instead of being demonstrable forgeries. Great earthworks like 
Bokerly and Wansdyke are complacently set down as pre-Roman (pp. 51, 
99), though the researches of General Pitt Rivers have shown that they 
are certainly not earlier than the later Roman occupation, and are in all 
probability entirely post-Roman. The date of the Claudian invasion is 
given in four places, and in three of the four it is given wrongly. Camu- 
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lodunum is said to have become a colonia after the Boadicean rising 
(p. 101); Tacitus, it seems, and all fhe Romans were quite in error as to 
the date. The eastern god Juppiter Dolichenus (misspelt Dolichemus) is 
transferred to the Celtic theogony (p. 74). The article on ‘ Warfare’ is 
peculiarly full of such errors, some of which are almost past credibility. 
We hear that Watling Street and the other great road were British inter- 
tribal roads (p. 49); the writer might as well have quoted the ‘ Poly- 
chronicon ’ in full and told us they were constructed by Belinus, son of 
Molmutius. The Roman army is misdescribed beyond recognition. The 
names and numbers of the legions are inextricably confused. For the 
garrison of Chester we have the 10th Victoria Victrix and the 20th 
Valeria Victrix (p. 61), when in reality there was only the 20th Valeria 
Victrix. The inscriptions of auxiliaries are cited as legionary monuments, 
which is much as if one should nowadays ascribe a Sikh regiment to 
Somerset. When the frontier defences between Tyne and Solway are 
mentioned, we read that there were 23 towns on ‘the Wall of Severus 
between Bowness and Wallsend’ (p. 55), in a land (be it remembered) in 
which our evidence provides us only with two possible towns, neither on 
the wall. Further on we are told of 218 stations ‘known’ in Britain, 
two being municipia and nine being coloniae (p. 62), and for this again there 
is no shadow of support. 

These errorsin detail, and others which could easily be added, are serious; 
most of them are such as to cause in the reader’s mind a total misconcep- 
tion of what Roman Britain was, and corresponding to them we have the 
melancholy but inevitable spectacle of a number of general statements 
which are equally misleading. It is impossible to deal fully with these 
statements without writing a treatise on Roman Britain, but it is necessary 
to indicate their extent and character. I have already alluded to funda- 
mental errors in the accounts of the civil and military institutions, and it 
is hardly needful to add that these institutions constitute the most import- 
ant aspects of Roman Britain. To the student of Roman Britain as a 
Roman province it is all-important to realise the military character of the 
occupation. In the book before me neither troops nor fortresses nor roads 
are described with any accuracy, and the importance of these things for the 
history of the province is in no sense adequately stated. To the student 
of Roman Britain as the chronological antecedent of Saxon England it is 
all-important to know the extent of the romanisation, the spread of Roman 
town life in municipia and coloniae, with such accompanying features as 
collegia, the use of such Roman institutions as the colonate or the Roman 
system of agriculture. In the book before me the statements about 
municipia and coloniae are various, contradictory, and largely wrong ; the 
questions of the colonate and agriculture are left practically untouched. 
In a subsequent section-Mr. York Powell says that the Saxon three-field 
system is of Roman origin ; our writers on Roman Britain might have told 
us something about such things. Instead they show inability even to 
estimate the evidence they do adduce; they overrate the richness and 
significance of the mosaics and say that Roman inscriptions are compara- 
tively common in Britain. Other subjects, trade or religion, fare little 
better, though the scholarly sketch of trade, by Mr. F. T. Richards, is incom- 
plete rather than erroneous. In the description of religion we have a 
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variety of serious omissions and errors. Mithras is mixed up with the 
Druids. No attempt is made to bring out the distinctive features of 
Roman British worship. The deae matres, dismissed in a few lines, are 
actually ascribed to Italy and Africa. The real influence of the army on 
the matter is all but ignored. Christianity comes off as badly; the 
Silchester church is not even mentioned. 

Under these circumstances further criticism may seem idle, but I 
should like in conclusion to protest against the general attitude of Dr. 
Traill and his contributors towards Roman Britain. They tell us, of 
course, that the Roman occupation of the island left its inhabitants un- 
warlike and enervated, though as a fact they resisted the barbarian 
longer than the provincials in the rest of the empire. Having repeated 
this common error, the result of Gildas’s rhetoric, they proceed to magnify 
the Celts. The Roman occupation, they tell us, was an episode, a 
mere interval of arrested growth. Dr. Traill gives the tone: ‘Dim with 
the dust of centuries, yet still distinctly visible in dialect and tradition, in 
boundary lines of shire and diocese, and in the strange survivals of pre- 
historic feud, the tribal divisions of Celtic England can still be traced.’ 
No one knows exactly the tribal divisions of Celtic England, and the 
boundaries of the English dioceses have varied a good deal, but the state- 
ment may pass as a bit of poetry. Unfortunately it is copied by Dr. 
Traill’s contributors, whose Celtic patriotism would delight the heart of 
Morien. This is, of course, the new method of explaining the gulf between 
Roman Britain and Saxon England. That gulf is no longer ascribed to 
the fury of the Saxon conquest, but to the departure of the Romans: they 
vanished, we are told, without a trace, leaving an uninfluenced Celtic 
element to resume its interrupted supremacy. This view may flatter the 
Celtic patriot, but it is not therefore true. It is more probable that 
Roman influences largely conditioned the Britain which the Romans left 
and the Saxons found; it is probable, too, that some things Roman sur- 
vived even the Saxon conquest. The kind and quantity of such survivals 
varied ; they were more marked, perhaps, in agriculture than in matters of 
town life, of law, or of civic institutions, and they were more marked in 
certain districts than elsewhere. Our knowledge is too small to allow of 
a certain verdict, but it may, at the present time, be permitted to suppose 
that while there were both Celtic and Roman survivals in a predominantly 
English England, the Roman or romanised elements were not the least 
extensive or important, F, HAVERFIELD. 


The Early Collection of Canons known as the ‘ Hibernensis.’ Two un- 
unfinished papers. By the late Henry BrapsHaw, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and University Librarian. (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 1893.) 


Few subjects involve the inquirer in more confusion than the attempt 
to thread the mazes of the various forms of the early canon law of the 
western church. If a certain amount of rough agreement reigned as to 
the material—the Greek councils and the papal decretals (to which were 
very usually added a collection of African canons), combined with the local 
synods of each country—there was none, at least until the despatch of the 
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revised Dionysian collection to Charles the Great by Pope Hadrian in 
A.D. 774, as to the version of the translated matter or as to the arrange- 
ment or completeness of the whole. A new complication arose in the 
tendency, which began to be prevalent from the opening of the eighth cen- 
tury, to substitute for a chronological and historical series of councils and 
epistles an arrangement by subject matter which grouped under the same 
heading all canons bearing on the same point. For obviously the value of 
the collection of canon law depended on its easy application to the affairs 
of the day; obviously, too, such application was not easy if the whole 
catena of authorities had to be looked through to find decisions applicable 
to the particular case at issue. Thus it came about that these ‘ systematic 
collections’ multiplied in turn and threatened to be even more numerous 
than the simpler collections out of which they were put together, until they 
too in time were superseded by the final digest of the whole corpus of 
ancient canon law into the ‘ Decretum’ of Gratian. But between Gratian 
and the beginnings of the ‘ systematic arrangement’ some four centuries 
had elapsed. Nowhere is the history of early canon law obscurer than in 
our own islands, whose geographical position tended to separate them then, 
as since, from the main currents of influence which dominated the rest of 
the western church. Archbishop Theodore quoted from a book of canons 
at the council of Hertford in a.p. 673, and the proceedings are faithfully 
reported by Bede ; but the ordinary view that the collection used was that of 
Dionysius, if it cannot be disproved, can scarcely be proved from any real 
resemblance in the quotations to the Dionysian version. Not long after 
Theodore, however, at the end of the seventh or beginning of the next 
century, one of the earliest known systematic collections was put together 
on Celtic ground, and is known, from the Irish authorities quoted side by 
side with the foreign, as the ‘ Hibernensis.’ When Professor Maassen, in 
his History of the sources of western canon law, described die irische 
Sammlung, he was acquainted with only five manuscripts. Dr. Wassersch- 
leben not only added another half dozen to the list, but published 
the editio princeps of the text in 1874. Between that year and 1885, 
when a second edition was in preparation, the ‘ Hibernensis’ and its his- 
tory had attracted no small share of the attention of one of the greatest 
of modern scholars, the late Henry Bradshaw, whose fragmentary con- 
tribution to its literature has been made public with all the advantage 
that careful and reverent editing, apart from the master hand of the 
writer, can bestow. 

This pamphlet, which now lies before us, is singularly characteristic 
of Mr. Bradshaw’s work, both in its excellences and its defects. It shows 
all his power of patient and successful interrogation of documents, and at 
the same time all his inability to bring his toil to completion. With 
him, more than with most men, the best was the enemy of the good, and 
perhaps even in the two papers now published it is not so much the 
actual result attained as the stimulus given by insight into a real scholar’s 
methods which gives them their greatest value. The first and longer is 
cast in the form of a letter to Dr. Wasserschleben. The question how to 
account for the wide diffusion on the continent of a collection which 
apparently originated in Ireland somewhere about a.p. 700 was answered 
by the German editor simply with a reference to the spread of Irish 
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missionaries and Irish influence up the Rhineland. To Mr. Bradshaw 
the problem seemed a less simple one. He found, for instance, that two 
recensions of the work existed, that not only one of the manuscripts of 
this second recension but a large group of manuscripts of the first connect 
themselves directly with Brittany by the occurrence of Breton, not Irish, 
glosses; and this being so, he considered it probable that the remaining 
manuscripts—among which is the oldest of all, written at the orders 
of Alberic, bishop of Cambrai a.p. 763-790—owe their origin to a 
movement which spread rather from Brittany, where we know the 
‘Tibernensis ’ to have circulated, than by any other hypothetical channel. 
In asserting the connexion of Brittany with the history of the ‘ Hiber- 
nensis’ Mr. Bradshaw did not necessarily deny its Irish origin, which, 
indeed, more than once he seems inclined to affirm (pp. 7,14). Ata 
later point, however, he throws out the conjecture that Cummeanus, the 
author of an apparently Breton penitential, was author also of the col- 
lection of the ‘ Hibernensis’ itself. 

The second paper bears the heading, ‘ Notes on the Two Manuscripts at 
Chartres and Tours containing the “ Hibernensis,’’’ and was written a few 
months later than the first, after the appearance of Dr. Wasserschleben’s 
second edition. It is even more incomplete, for the discussion of the 
Chartres MS. is apparently not concluded, and the Tours MS. is (apart 
from a paragraph on p. 42) never reached at all. But the account of the 
former manuscript is a model of exhaustive detail, and an admirable 
specimen of the thoroughness of Mr. Bradshaw’s work. Every number 
of which the manuscript (it came from the library of the chapter of 
Chartres) bears traces is faithfully recorded, and a sort of skeleton of its 
history is drawn out. The title on the first page (in a hand of the eleventh 
or twelfth century) runs, ‘ ExcuRpTUM DE CanoniBus ;’ and Mr. Bradshaw 
writes, ‘An early inventory of the library, if in existence, would be of 
material assistance, as the entry would almost certainly be identical in 
terms with what is found written at the head of the volume.’ Now the 
part of the ‘Catalogue Général des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques Pub- 
liques de France’ dealing with the Chartres MSS. (‘ Départements, ’ t. xi.) 
was not published till 1889, four years after the date of Mr. Bradshaw’s 
notes, but it contains a sixteenth-century catalogue of the chapter library 
(unfortunately there seems to be nothing earlier), in which occurs an 
entry—‘31. Excerptum de canonibus, 80.’—that exactly bears out his pro- 
gnostication. We might callattention to many other admirable bitsof work. 
See, ¢.g., on p. 21 the proof that the Cambrai MS. itself, neither a muti- 
lated book nor written by an Irish scribe, was copied from one which was 
mutilated and which had been in Irish hands; on p. 27 the sketch, sug- 
gested by the-great Paris MS., of the accretion of piece to piece of canon 
law material until the numerous little volumes get incorporated into a 
single large one, a complete Corpus Turis ; and, lastly, on p. 85, the outline 
of the process of history by which manuscripts, c.g. of the ‘ Hibernensis,’ 
found their way in the twelfth century from the homes of the decaying 
learning of Brittany out in.o the greater world of France and England, 
to the flourishing libraries of Fleury, Fécamp, or Corbie, Canterbury or 
Glastonbury, just as these Benedictine monasteries yielded up their trea- 
sures in turn to the national or university libraries of their country or 
the municipal libraries of their neighbourhood. C. H, Turner. 
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Nennius Vindicatus: iiber Entstehung, Geschichte und Quellen der 
‘ Historia Brittonum.’ Von Herxricu Zimmer. (Berlin: Weidmann. 
1893.) 


In this volume Professor Zimmer, if he has not definitely closed, has 
certainly marked a decisive period in the history of a long-standing con- 
troversy. The incongruities and contradictions contained in the‘ Historia 
Britonum’ are indeed too palpable to escape any but the most uncritical, 
and Leland, happily depending—unlike Bale—on his own observation 
instead of upon legends, sagaciously marked their significance. The work 
did not pass unobserved by seventeenth-century scholars like Archbishop 
Ussher, and it was printed by Gale in his ‘ Seriptores Quindecim’ in 
1691, as well as by the notorious Charles Bertram some sixty years later. 
The true starting-point of modern criticism is, however, the edition of 
Gunn, who in 1819 made public the text of the ancient Vatican manu- 
script, which seemed to favour the ascription of the authorship to one 
Mark the Hermit. Nineteen years later the ‘Historia Britonum’ was 
edited for the English Historical Society by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, 
in a volume which still affords the best available text. Father Stevenson 
was the first critic to consider carefully the difficult questions of date, 
authorship, and authenticity. In the light of the information then avail- 
able he arrived at the not unnatural conclusions that the true author 
was unknown, that the name of Nennius was probably unknown as an 
historian before the twelfth century—for it occurred only in manuscripts 
of that epoch—and that it was impossible to ascertain the original form 
or extent of the work. The high-water mark of scepticism was reached 
by Thomas Wright in his ‘ Biographia Britannica Litteraria’ in 1842, and 
in a paper reprinted from the Archaeologia (xxxii. 335-49) in ‘ Essays on 
Archeological Subjects’ Wright unhesitatingly pronounces the ‘ Historia,’ 
an absolute forgery, written, as he would appear to think, after the 
Norman Conquest, and not in Britain at all, but on the continent, perhaps 
in Brittany. Such a circumstance would, no doubt, as Wright observed, 
have had an important bearing on the history of the medieval romances ; 
but the theory was destined to be rudely shattered. The publication in 
April 1848 of an Irish version of the ‘ Historia’ afforded powerful evidence 
not only that the work was of incular origin, but that it belonged at 
least to the early eleventh century. The Irish text, which is ascribed to a 
sennachy named Gilla Coemgin (d. 1072), was edited by Dr. J. H. Todd; 
the text was accompanied by a preface from the hand of the Hon. 
Algernon Herbert. It is curious to observe how narrowly Herbert missed 
anticipating some of the conclusions now put forward by Dr. Zimmer ; 
but he failed, or perhaps we should say he had not the means, to estimate 
rightly the value of the discovery. So he was inclined to favour the idea 
of Mark’s authorship, and whilst recognising that Nennius’s claim to a 
share in the work was well grounded relegated him to the inferior position 
of the editor or transcriber of an edition which dated from 858. Later in 
this same year 1848 the ‘Monumenta Historica Britannica’ appeared, 
but not too soon for Sir T. D. Hardy to make reference to Herbert's preface 
in his notes. Hardy’s position in 1848 was substantially the same as 
that given at a later date in the ‘ Catalogue of British History,’ where the 
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‘Historia Britonum’ is described as ‘the production of an anonymous 
author, which some scribe, perhaps named Nennius, interpolated and 
glossed for his friend Samuel, adding at the same time the earlier [longer] 
prologue.’ Hardy, however, attributed to the ‘Historia’ an antiquity 
greater than that allowed by most other critics; on the strength of a 
reading in the Vatican MS.' which seemed susceptible of an interpreta- 
tion that the date of writing was 647 years after the Passion, or 674 A.D., 
he assigned the original edition of the ‘Historia’ to this year. Other 
editions Hardy fixes in 828 (the fourth year of Mermin), 858, 907, and 977. 
Up to this point criticism had been chiefly directed against the claims of 
Nennius to the authorship, but in 1851 Schoell, in his ‘ De Ecclesiasticae 
Britonum Scotorumque Historiae Fontibus,’ attacked the composition of the 
work itself, rejecting not only such spurious adjuncts as the ‘ Versus 
Nennii’ and ‘ Capitula,’ but also both Prologues, the Genealogies, the 
‘ Mirabilia,’ ‘ Civitates,’ and even the ‘ Patricii Acta’ in §§ 50-5, noticing 
that in the Vatican MS. the last comes at the very end of the work. Skene 
in ‘The Four Ancient Books of Wales,’ while sceptical on some points, 
was in the main more favourable than previous critics. He held that the 
original work was written in Welsh in the seventh or eighth centuries, 
that Mark was the editor of a Latin version in 823, when the legends of 
Germanus and Patrick were added, and Nennius of one in 858, when they 
were finally incorporated ; he, however, noticed the importance of Gilla 
Coemgin’s version as evidence for Nennius’s share in the work, and attached 
to the ‘ Historia ’ an authority higher than had usually been assigned to it. 

It should have been impossible to speak of Nennius as an invention of 
the twelfth century after the publication of the Irish version. But never- 
theless this theory was again advanced by M. A. de la Borderie in his 
‘ L’Historia Britonum attribuée 4 Nennius ’ (1883), which until the appear- 
ance of Dr. Zimmer’s work was the most elaborate and perhaps the most 
generally accepted criticism that had appeared. By some curious fatality 
M. de la Borderie entirely overlooked Gilla Coemgin and his version ; 
so, whilst he censures those who place the ‘ Historia’ side by side with 
Gildas and Bede as an historical authority of serious value, and assign 
it a date in the seventh or eighth century, as misunderstanding its 
true character and the definite results that criticism had attained, he 
was himself blind to the existence of a document without reference to 
which all criticism is futile. ‘Every one,’ M. de la Borderie says, ‘is 
agreed that the author is unknown, and that Nennius is a fictitious 
name no older than the latter part of the twelfth century.’ He follows 
Schoell in rejecting all but §§ 7-49, and possibly § 56, and in fixing 
the original date of composition in 822. M. de la Borderie’s treatise was 
the subject of a review by M. Gaston Paris in Romania, xii. 867-71, in 
which the latter writer identified—very improbably—the Mermin of § 16 
with the second king of that name, and revived the notion that the 
‘Historia’ was of continental origin. The last of Dr. Zimmer’s prede- 
cessors was G. Heeger, in his treatise‘ Uber die Trojanersage der Britten ’ 
(Munich, 1886), perhaps the most noticeable points of whose criticism 


' Following the Record Office transcript and not Gunn’s edition as given by 
Stevenson, p. 49, n. 12. 
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are that he fixed the compilation of the work in the early half of the 
eleventh century, and marked §16 as an interpolation, thus sweeping 
away the ground on which the date of the original edition was fixed in 
622 or 823. The general results of all this criticism had been on the 
question of authorship to attach—as I think may now be asserted—a 
wholly fictitious importance to the claims of Mark and to minimise un- 
duly those of Nennius, whilst with regard to the work itself the tendency 
was to reduce the original kernel to a comparatively small compass, but, 
in some quarters, to carry that kernel back to a far earlier date than was 
claimed for it in the work itself. It is perhaps, however, not too much 
to say that the conclusions of all the critics had so far been vitiated by pre- 
conceived principles as to what was acceptable, or ignorance of evidence 
which was essential to the question in hand. Dr. Zimmer may claim to 
have based his conclusions on a rigid analysis of the work itself, viewed in 
the light of whatever external evidence may be brought to bear upon it. 
Dr. Zimmer's first care is to examine the Irish version of Gilla Coemgin, 
which supplies us with our most ancient material for estimating the value 
and significance of the Latin work that has come down to us. Now this 
Irish version not only includes the shorter preface ($3) in which Nennius 
is named as the author, but interpolates in § 48 (p. 104 in Todd and 
Herbert) definite ascription to him, Nennius dixit hoc; on the question 
of authorship, therefore, its evidence is decisive in favour of Nennius. In 
the matter of the composition of the work the Irish version establishes in 
the first place the claim of the ‘ Vita Patricii’ (§$ 50-5) to be regarded as 
an integral part of the ‘ Historia’ in the copy used by Gilla Coemgin. 
Those critics who rejected these sections did so on the supposed superior 
authority of the Vatican MS. ; but a comparison with the Irish version 
points to the revisions represented by the Cambridge and Harleian groups 
of manuscripts ? as being the more closely related to the original. The manu- 
scripts of the Cambridge and Harleian groups have a greater affinity to one 
another than to the Vatican, and the first-named group comes closest to 
the original of the Irish version. The Cambridge MS., Ff. 1. 27, how- 
ever, is of late date and has several characteristics.which are peculiar to 
itself and of clearly doubtful authority viz. the longer preface, the ‘ Com- 
potus,’ the ‘ Capitula,’ and the ‘ Versus Nennii.’ Other manuscripts of this 
group, as Burney 310 and C. C. C. Cambridge 139 (G and K in Steven- 
son), are free from these excrescences, and the former, which represents 
an edition which, from a reference to Anaraut in § 5, can be dated in 910, 
comes nearest to the original of the Irish. It is, however, unfortunate 
that no really good Latin manuscript of the Cambridge group has survived : 
all the extant manuscripts belonging to it have been influenced by manu- 
scripts of the Harleian group. We are thus thrown back on the Irish 
version as our best source of information on the true original. The copy 
used by Gilla Coemgin must have represented an edition older than 910, 
for it does not possess the notice which is the distinguishing feature of 


? The manuscripts fall into three groups, here referred to by their chief representa- 
tives—Cambridge University Library, Ff. 1. 27; Harley, 3859; and Vatican, 1964. The 
Vatican MS. gives Mark as the author; the ascription to Nennius is confined to the 
Cambridge, that to Gildas to the Harleian group. 
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Burney 810. A further examination of the Irish version reveals a very 
marked variation in the order of §$4-28. Striking as some of these 
variations are it is, perhaps, of most importance to note that §$ 16 and 
18 are altogether wanting. With § 16—as to which there are also con- 
siderable variations in the Latin manuscripts—disappears the chief evidence 
in favour of 822 (or 820) as the date of the original version. The evi- 
dence of Gilla Coemgin’s translation, therefore, points to Nennius as the 
author of the ‘ Historia Britonum’ at some time anterior to 820. The 
industry of Dr. Zimmer has discovered two further items of external 
evidence bearing on the history of the work. The more important he 
was unable to incorporate in his book, but has discussed in the Neues 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde (xix. 486-43), 
where he shows reason to suppose that the ‘ Historia Britonum’ was 
known under the name of Nennius to Cormac mac Cuilennan (831- 
903), king of Cashel and probable original author of the ‘ Saltair Caisil.’ 
The latter consists of a gloss in the Bodleian MS. Auct. F. 4-82 (sec. 
ix.), where it is related how one Nemniuus invented certain forms of 
letters wt vituperationem et hebetudinem deiecret gentis suae, an ex- 
pression that shows a marked verbal coincidence with § 3 of the ‘ His- 
toria.’ It is not improbable that we have here an allusion to the author 
of the ‘ Historia,’ while the forms of the letters which Nemniuus devised 
point to south-eastern Wales as his home. 

We must now turn to the internal evidence in the work itself as 
bearing on the date and locality of the author. In § 49 we have a 
reference to Fernmael ... qui regit modo in regionibus duabus Buelt 
et Guorthigirniaun, filius Teudubir; Teudubir ipse est rex Buelitae 
regionis, filius Pascent. Of this Pascent we have a genealogy in ‘Y 
Cymmrodor,’ x. 110 from which, with other evidence, Fernmael’s date 
can be fixed between 785 and 815. In § 85 reference is made to Catell 
Durnluc, king of Powys, whose death is given in the ‘ Annales Cambriae ’ 
under the year 808. These references, which both occur in the part of 
the ‘ Historia’ devoted to the legend of St. German, acquire a peculiar 
significance if we regard them as showing a desire to glorify the reigning 
princes of the writer’s own neighbourhood. A further coincidence of date 
is to be derived from the ‘ Genealogies,’ which appear to have been 
originally compiled about 685, in the form of a brief North British and 
English history, but to have received some interpolations and additions 
in the course of the eighth century. Amongst these latter must be 
reckoned the genealogies of Hthelbald and Ecgfrith in § 60, which it is 
not unreasonable to suppose were added by the writer who lived on the 
borders of Mercia, in ihe region ruled by Fernmael and Catell, and who 
may well have written at the very moment of the short reign of Ecgfrith 
in 796. This author we may fairly identify with that Nennius who 
before 808 addressed the letter which forms § 8 of the ‘ Historia’ to 
Elbodug, the romanising bishop of Bangor. That Nennius wrote in 
South Wales, in Brecknock or Radnor, is further confirmed by his insertion 
in the ‘ Mirabilia’—which, like the genealogies, is chiefly North British—of 
two wonders in Buelt and Ercing, of the latter of which he says expressly 
ego solus probavt. The notion that Nennius was a sympathiser with the 
latinising movement in the Welsh church is one that had occurred to 
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earlier critics, and it is in this that we must find the explanation of his 
description of himself as discipulus Elbodugi. 

We may, therefore, sum up the history of the work as follows: The 
Historia Britonum’ was originally written about the year 796 by 
Nennius, a South Welsh adherent of the Latin communion. The work as 
thus composed included substantially the whole of §§ 4-76.35 A few 
years later, but before 809, Nennius prefixed the letter which now forms 
§ 8, and sent it with a copy of his work to Elbodug. After Elbodug’s 
death, but before 820, a North Welsh copyist, who calls himself Samuel 
the child of Beulan the priest, made an edition of the work under his 
master’s direction. That Samuel was not, as some critics have supposed, 
identical with the original author is clear from his statements interpolated 
in §§ 10 and 63 (in MSS. G and K; see Stevenson, pp. 8 and 54) that he 
had the volumen Britanniae before him, and from the fact that he was 
an avowed copyist—ut scriptores ante me scripsisse. Since, moreover, 
Samuel refers to Elbodug as sanctissimus episcoporum, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that Samuel—unlike Nennius—wrote after 
Elbodug’s death, though he seems to have been personally acquainted 
with him. By Beulan’s direction Samuel omitted the Genealogies, which, 
though included by previous writers in the volumen Britanniae, seemed 
useless to his master; on the other hand he made certain interpolations, 
some being personal to himself, but the chief having reference to the 
wonders of Anglesey, of which island he was perhaps a native. It is 
easy to see why in the North Welsh copies which followed Samuel’s 
version the preface addressed to Elbodug was retained, whilst in South 
Wales, where there still lingered a feeling of jealousy for the Roman 
usages of which Elbodug was the patron, it was rejected. It un- 
fortunately happened that the South Welsh copy, from which our extant 
manuscripts descend, had suffered from a considerable derangement of 
its earlier leaves ; hence comes the unsatisfactory order of sections 4-28, 
which by the evidence of the Irish version has now been proved to be 
erroneous. Three early editions of the ‘ Historia’ can be traced in South 
Wales, which Dr. Zimmer dates in 820, 831, and 859. Of these the 
manuscripts of the Harleian group represent the third, while the second 
is ultimately represented by the Vatican MS., which, however, immedi- 
ately depends on an English version made in 946, from a copy probably 
obtained in the north during the wars of Edmund. Of Samuel's or the 
North Welsh edition we have, as already observed, no copy that has not 
been influenced by the South Welsh versions. Dr. Zimmer has made an 
addition to the manuscripts previously known in the shape of a copy at 
Chartres which contains §$ 4-37, and is apparently older than any other 
extant manuscript ; it throws valuable light on the difficult passage in 
§ 81, Regnante Gratiano secundo Equantio, kc. 

We have set forth the main conclusions propounded by Dr. Zimmer 
as to the authorship and composition of the ‘ Historia Britonum,’ but 
this is very far from exhausting the interest of his work. Just as the 
‘Historia Britonum’ itself is more important for early British and Irish 


* Dr. Zimmer points out the appositeness with which the Genealogies follow on 
he reference to Ida at the close of § 56. 
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mythology, whether sacred or profane, than as a direct historical docu- 
ment, so also Dr. Zimmer’s ‘ Vindication’ is of interest for its inci- 
dental treatment of various difficult points raised by the ‘ Historia.’ 
There is no space here for more than a passing mention, but special 
notice may be directed to his treatment of the legend of Lucius, which 
has been further discussed in the Newes Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir 
dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, xix. 288-98, by Dr. Mommsen, who 
there maintains the Roman origin of the legend. Nor must I conclude 
without calling attention to Dr. Zimmer’s detailed discussion of the 
sources of the ‘ Historia,’ in chapter xvi., and to his investigation of the 
chronological difficulties presented by the ‘ Historia ;’ amongst these latter 
may be mentioned his treatment of the expression Regnante Gratiano 
secundo Equantio, &c., on pp. 200-6, and of the reasons which he 
adduces (pp. 168-5) for fixing the fourth year of Mermin, and therefore 
the first South Welsh redaction of the ‘ Historia,’ in 820 instead of in 
822 or 823, as has commonly been done.‘ 


C. L. Kiynasrorp. 


* Since writing this notice my attention has been directed to a review of Dr. 
Zimmer’s work by Dr. G. Heeger in the Guttingische gelehrte Anzeigen for May 1894, 
wherein exception is taken to some of the more important conclusions of the Nennius 
Vindicatus. Dr. Heeger urges that the date of Gilla Coemgin’s death in 1072 is a 
matter of presumption, and that the ascription of the Irish version to Gilla Coemgin 
is dubious, since it occurs only in the fifteenth-century Book of Hy Mane. The Irish 
version itself Dr. Heeger characterises as ‘ not a translation, but a very free version of 
the Latin Historia Britonum,’ and as ‘ worthless for a critical treatment of the Latin 
Historia Britonum ;’ its date he fixes at the beginning of the twelfth century, or not 
much earlier. But if the Lebor na Hwidre was written before 1106 we have the fact 
that a copy—not the original—of the Irish version dates from the very first years of 
the twelfth century, and, as Herbert pointed out (Irish Version of Nennius, Introduc- 
tion, p. 21), there is some reason to think that the Irish version as now extant is a 
revision of a more ancient translation. In any case there is no inherent impro- 
bability in carrying back the Irish version to the time of Gilla Coemgin, thirty-five 
years before the date of the Lebor na Huidre. Moreover the Irish version, and an 
extant manuscript of a part of it, are both older than any manuscript of the 
Latin original, with the exception of the Chartres and possibly the Vatican MSS., and 
a full century older than the Cambridge MS. Ff. 1. 27—the Harleian MS. is of the 
early twelfth century. No doubt Dr. Heeger’s objections to the ascription to Gilla 
Coemgin have some force, and objections of a somewhat similar character might be 
brought against the evidence connecting Nennius and the Historia Britonum with 
Cormac mac Cuilennan. But the conclusions of the Nennius Vindicatus do not rest 
solely on the support to be derived from the names of Gilla Coemgin and Cormac 
mac Cuilennan, nor even upon the evidence of the Irish version. In the first place 
we have the coincidence of a variety of small points that indicate the close of the eighth 
century and south-eastern Wales as the time and place of the composition of the 
Historia Britonum. Secondly, we have the inherent improbability that the ascription 
to Nennius, an otherwise unknown person, should be an entire invention. For the 
omission of Nennius’s name in all copies but those of the North Welsh recension 
Dr. Zimmer has suggested an explanation that is at least plausible ; for the existence 
of a British scholar of that name about the close of the eighth century he has adduced 
some slight independent evidence. To my mind the conclusions of the Nennius 
Vindicatus form a logical theory, which, if open to objection on one point or another, 


is yet fairly entitled as a whole to maintain the field against any merely destructive 
criticism, 
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The Elements of English Constitutional History. By F. C. Monracus. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894.) 


‘Tus little book,’ says the author, ‘is designed to give such an account 
of the growth of English institutions as may be intelligible to those who 
are only beginning to read history.’ It may be said at once that Professor 
Montague has produced an excellent little book, clear, compact, accurate, 
and duly proportioned. 

While by no means slurring over the earlier portions of the subject, 
he treats the last three or four centuries on a more extensive scale. 
He has thus been enabled to incorporate much of the work of Mr. Todd 
and Sir William Anson, and to bring the book down to a date within the 
memory of the youngest schoolboy. This will be a good corrective for 
those who think that constitutional history ceases to be interesting after 
the Revolution, or that there is nothing worth learning after the point 
where Hallam leaves off. The defect of the book, perhaps inevitable in 
so small a space, is that it is rather a series of separate views, taken at 
different periods of our history, than a connected and historical account 
of our constitutional evolution. This is especially the case in the earlier 
part of the work. Short paragraphs, acting as connecting links between 
the different epochs, are not altogether wanting, but they are inadequate. 
The student who wishes to mark the process of change, and to under- 
stand the forces which produced it—and this is, perhaps, the most valu- 
able part of an historical training—will be obliged to have recourse to 
larger books. 

A few details may be noted as perhaps capable of improvement. 
Speaking of the separation of the civil and ecclesiastical courts by 
William I, the author says (p. 86): ‘ Before the Conquest the bishop had 
sat with the sheriff in the county court. . . Now the clergy were no 
longer to sit in the county court.’ But, first, the ordinance of William I 
deals with the hundred, and says nothing about the county court at all; 
secondly, it does not forbid the clergy to sit in the temporal courts, it 
only forbids the trial of spiritual matters there ; thirdly, the bishop was 
supposed to sit in the county court certainly as late as 1108 (see Henry 
I’s laws, caps. 7,81). Again, the author, speaking of the quarrel between 
Becket and Henry II, says (p. 43): ‘ After the Conquest they [the clergy] 
were tried only in the church courts.’ If this means that the change in 
question took place immediately after the Conquest, it is pretty certainly 
incorrect. It was the eventual but not the immediate consequence of the 
Conqueror’s legislation, which had sent spiritual causes, not spiritual men, 
to the church courts. The change probably took place under Anselm or 
later, for it is not recognised till Stephen’s time (see his second charter, § 4). 
In speaking of the ‘ Constitutions of Clarendon’ (p. 45) the author should 
not have implied that the regulations for episcopal elections were new, and 
he should not have omitted to mention the clause touching trials about 
church lands, the complement of that touching trials of churchmen. 
The remark (p. 88) that the villain ‘ takes part in the administration of his 
township’ requires some modification to prevent an exaggerated idea of 
the villain’s rights. It is rather an Irish way of describing tonsure to 
say (p. 44) that it was ‘a peculiar way of wearing the hair;' it should 
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rather be ‘ of not wearing the hair.’ In speaking of Henry II's judicial 
reforms, and the establishment of the court of King’s Bench (p. 47), the 
reservation of the most important cases for the king’s supreme appellate 
jurisdiction should not have been omitted. Mr. Montague says of the 
statute ‘ Quia Emptores’ (p. 65) that it is not easy to reconcile its drift 
with that of the ‘De Donis.’ Is not the connexion to be found in the 
fact that both statutes were made in the interest of the superior lords ? 
The remarks on impositions under the Tudors (p. 97) should be corrected 
by reference to the explanations given by Mr. Hubert Hall and Mr. 8. R. 
Gardiner of this intricate subject. The phrase ‘the privy council, or, 
as it came to be called, the star chamber,’ would not have passed muster 
in the sixteenth century. The account of the high commission (p. 110) 
is incorrect, but this is Hallam’s fault rather than Mr. Montague’s. 
‘ Attorney-General May ’ (p. 120) is, of course, a misprint for ‘Noy.’ In 
his account of the Triennial Act of 1641 (p. 126) it is pleasant to see that 
Mr. Montague has not on this occasion been led into error by following 
Hallam. He is, however, wrong in saying (p. 182) that Cromwell ‘ dis- 
solved’ the Little Parliament: it voluntarily resigned its powers. 
‘Cabal’ (p. 139) hardly signifies ‘any knot of men who act in concert.’ 
Secresy is more of the essence of the word. It is surely not correct any 
longer to say (p. 173) that the duties of the junior lords of the treasury 
‘are confined to countersigning certain official papers,’ whatever may 
have been the case in the eighteenth century. Speaking of Wilkes and 
the Middlesex election, the author (p. 180) declares ‘this resolution 
clearly unconstitutional; for an English subject cannot be deprived of 
any of his rights except by an act of parliament.’ This general 
statement rather savours of the platform, and is not much to the point. 
The unconstitutional action of the house of commons consisted not 
in declaring Wilkes ineligible—for the house has the right to decide 
qualifications for membership, and has disqualified persons elected in our 
own day—but in declaring that Colonel Luttrell was elected and in 
admitting him to aseat. The redistribution act of 1885, we are told 
(p. 211), broke up the county of Middlesex ‘into even divisions,’ whero 
‘even’.is, I presume, a misprint for ‘seven.’ These few points, it is 
hardly necessary to say, interfere very slightly with the general value of 
Mr. Montague’s useful little book. G. W. ProrHeno. 


De Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk. Door P. J. Buox. 
Eerste Deel. (Groningen: J.B. Wolters. 1892.) 


Tuts volume treats of the history of the people of the Netherlands from 
the earliest times down to the commencement of the fourteenth century. 
Professor Blok has bestowed upon his subject that careful and judicious 
research which is characteristic of his work, and has justified the claim 
he puts forward in his preface of being the first historian to give a con- 
nected and trustworthy account of the involved history of the medieval 
Netherlands. At the same time it must be confessed that the result of 
his labours is as unsatisfying as it is fragmentary, and this not from 
any fault of the writer, but from the very nature of the task he has 
essayed. In the first place the materials are wanting. Professor Blok 
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(p. 858) thus describes his difficulties :—‘ What we know of the history 
of these parts before a.p. 1300 is piecemeal (stwkwerk). For single 
years we indeed find something, then again for a whole series following 
as good as nothing is known. Here we depend upon a trustworthy 
informant; immediately afterwards the firm ground entirely sinks be- 
neath us. By exception only have we a continuous narrative, ordinarily 
nothing but single short notes at our disposal: Once in a way we see a 
situation develop itself slowly and regularly; mostly it comes as if it 
had fallen ready made out of the sky.’ This is bad enough, but, after all, 
such difficulties in obtaining satisfactory sources of information for 
medieval history are not peculiar to the Netherlands. The chief obstacle 
which has stood in our author’s way can be stated in a very few words. 
He has attempted to write the history of a Netherland people during a 
period when as a fact no such ‘people’ existed. The geographical 
district known as the Netherlands was in the middle ages occupied by a 
number of independent or semi-independent feudal and ecclesiastical 
states, and the inhabitants were divided by differences of race and of lan- 
guage, as well as of government. The Walloons in the south-east spoke 
a Romance tongue (walsch), the Flemings, the Hollanders, and the 
Frisians strongly marked dialects of the German (dietsch). The course 
of events has, indeed, created out of a congeries of discordant units two 
states with well-defined national sentiments, the Dutch and the Belgian ; 
but the former cannot in any sense of the word be said to have existed 
before 1588, or the latter, as a nation, before 1880. A common sense of 
danger, and the great abilities of three successive princes of Orange, 
alone held together during the first half-century of its existence the loose 
and unequal union of one large and six small sovereign states; nor 
did the northern Netherlands, despite their subsequent power and pro- 
sperity, really coalesce into a Dutch nation until the fiery flood of the 
French Revolution had swept away the old order of things with its parti- 
cularism and jealousies. The southern Netherlands had a harder fate. 
The victories of Parma crushed out their liberties, and doomed them to a 
long period of lethargic subjection to the house of Habsburg. When, in 
1815, the congress at Vienna decreed that the whole of the Netherlands 
should form one kingdom, the people north and south of the Scheldt were 
deeply divided, religiously and politically, by more than two centuries of 
complete separation. The Fleming felt more affinity to the Walloon, 
though of alien descent and language, than to the Dutchman, who tried 
to force on him methods of government in church and state which were 
foreign to his traditions. 

Professor Blok in his introduction (p. 2) defines his purpose by saying 
that the title of his work means the history of the people of the northern 
Netherlands, i.e. of the Dutch people. If so then the question naturally 
arises, In what sense can the contents of the present volume, which deals 
almost entirely with the political history of a number of petty medieval 
states, be regarded as a necessary introduction to the main theme? 
Surely, for instance, the lengthy account of the hundred-years struggle 
between the descendants of ‘ Black Meg’! of Constantinople, the houses 


* Zwarte Griet. 
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of Dampierre and Avesnes, for supremacy in Flanders and Hainault seems 
scarcely relevant. As a matter of fact the history of the Dutch people, as 
a people, commences in the throes of the war of independence. Ere long 
it gained strength to stand alone. Then rapidly did it thrive and prosper, 
and astonished Europe, before the seventeenth century was yet grown 
old, saw a new nation arise in its midst, stirred for a while by an almost 
phenomenal energy and force, which in the course of a few decades ex- 
tended its commerce and influence through the four quarters of the 
globe. But a line of cleavage, broad and deep, separates historically 
the age of Frederick Henry of Orange from that of Charles V, and the 
Dutch people from the subjects of the counts of Holland or of the 
bishops of Utrecht. 

To turn to the actual contents of the volume before us, it cannot be 
said that the author has anything new to add to our knowledge of 
the Roman dominion in the districts round the mouths of the Rhine and 
the Meuse, and but little to tell of any kind, as to the Frankish period, 
which applies peculiarly to the Netherlands. It is, however, remark- 
able that both the great dynasties, the Merovingian and the Carolingian, 
should have been of Netheriand extraction. After Lewis the Pious 
the Low Countries fell to the share of Lothair, and formed part of the 
domain henceforth to bear the name of Lotharingia, or Lothringen. 
About a century later we find this district split up into the two great 
duchies of Upper and Nether Lothringen, and in the latter were included 
all the later Netherlands, with the exception of Flanders,? which lay 
within the boundaries of West Francia. From the middle of the tenth 
century, therefore, the history of the Netherlands is incorporated in that 
of Nether Lothringen, whose dukes were vassals of the German king; 
and a melancholy history it is. Its characteristics are thus portrayed by 
Professor Blok (pp. 121-2): ‘The history of the duchy of Nether Loth- 
ringen is a story of suffering (lijdens geschiedenis). It contains the tale 
of the ceaseless fights fought out by the dukes against the German king 
and the counts of the duchy ; of the frontier wars between inchoate Ger- 
many and inchoate France ; of the internecine quarrels between the counts 
on the establishment of their different dynasties, which come to the front 
later, in the old Lothringen territory. It is a history of war and devasta- 
tion, of murder and treachery, of treaties and plots—a wearisome spectacle, 
in which rude force stands opposed to rude force, in which might is right, 
in which the worst passions of the human mind were unchained. . . . Of 
anything else than war the chronicles and documents of this period 
scarcely speak.’ Such is a faithful description of the state of this unhappy 
land in the dark interval between the days of Otto the Great and 
Frederick II. Its only interest to the student of Netherland history 
consists in the tracing, by the help of such fragmentary records as have 
been preserved, chiefly in cloister annals and chronicles, the gradual 
formation, amid such a chaos of discord and anarchy, of the group of 
semi-independent feudal states, which were to become in process of time 
the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands. Of these four stand out 


* Flanders was, strictly speaking, divided into two parts—Kroon-Viaanderen and 
Rijks-Viaanderen. The former only was a fief of'the French crown. 
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. pre-eminent, two of which were ecclesiastical ; geographically two were 
in the northern, two in the southern Netherlands. The great sees of 
Utrecht and of Liége date from the early part of the eighth century, and 
became for several centuries centres of comparative light and culti- 
vation amidst the utter darkness that covered the land. From them was 
diffused the first dawn of civilisation in the Low Countries. The prince 
bishops, supported by the German kings as a counterpoise to their secular 
neighbours, soon became powerful feudal sovereigns, who, though as pre- 
lates many of them were men of learning and piety, were as rulers ready 
to defend their rights sword in hand. The influence and the cha- 
racter of these two states gave to them an importance in this dark 
medieval period which in no survey, however brief, of the early history of 
the Netherlands can or should be overlooked. Rightly, however, has Pro- 
fessor Blok seen that in tracing the history of the northern and southern 
Netherlands downwards from their source one must follow two main 
streams, which practically absorb in their course all minor streamlets. 
In other words, he has recognised that the story of the growth and 
development of Holland and of Flanders includes or involves that of the 
other provinces. The task is a wearisome one, for the author repeatedly 
complains of the lack of materials wherewith to makeit either interesting or 
instructive. And the worst of it is that, as we have said before, so much 
of it is beside the purpose. In his account of the dynasties who ruled 
over these two dominant states (and the narrative confines itself mainly 
to this theme) Professor Blok gives to the southern county decidedly the 
larger share of his attention. He seems to have forgotten that he is not 
writing a history of the southern Netherlands at all, nor even of the 
northern Netherlands, except in so far as it throws light upon the making 
of the Dutch people. 

The present volume carries us as far as the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. The first dynasty of the counts of Holland, the 
dynasty of the Dirks and Florises, had just become extinct, after producing 
for some three centuries and a half a long series of singularly capable, 
tenacious, strong-handed rulers. When Floris V, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished and enlightened of his race, after a reign of forty years was 
basely murdered ® in the castle of Muiden (1296) by a band of discontented 
nobles, and the sovereignty of Holland was about to pass into the hands 
of another family,‘ the supremacy of Holland in the northern Netherlands 
had been already assured. Three centuries of fierce wrestling with the 
forces of nature, even more than with acquisitive and ambitious neighbours, 
had established a strong state amidst the morasses which stretched from 
the Scheldt to the Zuyder Zee and the Helder. Already in 1300 the 
suzerainty of the German king had become a mere name. The Frisians, 
after many a desperate struggle, had submitted to the rule of the counts 
of Holland ; the bishops of Utrecht had acknowledged their supremacy ; 
and, lastly, the possession of Zealand, which for 150 years had been the 
subject of perpetual contest between Holland and Flanders, was finally 

* Professor Blok speaks of Vondel’s drama on this subject. 
van Velzen was written by Hooft. 


* That of Avesnes, counts of Hainault. The young son of Floris V died childless 
in 1299. 
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assigned to the former by a treaty bearing the date 6 March 1828. At 
this point the history of Holland under its ancient counts may be said to 
culminate ; the evils of disputed successions are to come upon it, followed 
by submergence in the wide domain of the dukes of Burgundy. 

GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


Epochs of Indian History. The Muhammadans, 1001-1761 4.v. By 
J. D. Ress, C.LE., Fellow of the University of Madras, &c. (London: 
Longmans & Co. 1894.) 


Ir is just this sort of book that does most harm to young students. 
Without being flagrantly wrong in the general course of events, it is full 
of small inaccuracies and loose statements, and cannot fail to encourage 
a corresponding looseness and inaccuracy in those who seek to learn 
Indian history from it. Mr. Rees has apparently compiled his ‘epoch’ 
from obsolete authorities, as may be judged by his treatment of proper 
names, such as ‘Sir Acoh’ for Shirkih: he was doubtless thinking of 
the crusading form Siracon. It is curious how easily a writer’s know- 
ledge of his subject and his indebtedness to various sources—not neces- 
sarily authorities—may be divined from his shifting orthography. Thus 
we find Mr. Rees speaking of ‘Mulik Shah Suljuki’ in one place and 
‘ Malik Shah the Seljuk’ in another; thus, Bussora, Basra, and Basra 
ring their changes, and Bowides on one page becomes Buyades or Bowides 
on another. All this is disturbing to the youthful babu, but when similar 
variations occur in the dates of important events, such as the first 
invasion of Sind or the conquest of Spain, the confusion becomes indeed 
worse confounded. There is a bad map of Mohammadan Asia in the 
volume, but the author can scarcely have glanced at it, or he would 
not have described Khorasan as ‘the western province of Persia,’ the 
conquest of which, wrongly dated, was ‘followed by that of Trans- 
oxiana, when, for the first time in history, the crescent waved upon the 
banks of the Indus.’ That the crescent should have ‘ waved upon’ the 
Indus at the beginning of the eighth century is itself remarkable enough, 
when one considers that the emblem was unknown to the armies of 
Islam under the caliphate; but that it should have ‘waved upon’ the 
Indus in Transoxiana is even more singular. It is clear, however, that 
Mr. Rees’s definition of this province is peculiar, for he expressly states 
that Transoxiana comprised Khorasan and-Ghazni. By another strange 
confusion he states that when Godfrey took Jerusalem the kingdom 
of Roum was cut off from Syria, which is much as if he said that the 
taking of Constantinople cut off Servia from Austria. Syria was over- 
run, and Damascus and Jerusalem taken, according to Mr. Rees, by the 
caliph Abu-Bekr, whereas, in fact, that good man was then dead. The 
accession of Harin-er-Rashid is here placed at 781, instead of 786; the 
death of Alptigin at 975, instead of 963 ; Mahmid’s separate invasions of 
India are reckoned at seventeen in one place and thirteen in another, and 
several of his successors’ names and dates are wrong. A Muslim would 
shiver at such a profane blunder as ‘ Abul-Rashid ;’ and the orientalist 
may well take time to discover that‘ Shiruijad’ means Shirzdd. Pro- 
bably Mr. Rees has been badly served by his printers, but it is too much 
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to ascribe all the following to misprints: Nur (for Nuh, repeatedly) ; 
Jdund (Jand); Téghral and Tégral (where the o or u is short); Kuru 
Malik in half a dozen head-lines, but Kushri in the text (for Khusri 
Malik) ; Prithur Raja (for Prithwi); Ghamo-ud-din (for Shams-ed-din) ; 
Amron (for ‘Amr), Mangon (for Mangit), Zalfikar (for Zi-l-Fikar), Madhi 
(for Mahdi), Gomelli (for Gemelli Careri), Nadir Shah (for Nadir Shah), 
Chauth and chout, Seif-ud-Tui, Syed-bin-Abu-ul-cas, &e. The avenger 
of the Afghan tragedy is even spelt Pollok. ‘The spelling of proper 
names,’ we learn from a prefixed note, ‘is according to the system 
authorised by the government of India ;’ but it may be doubted whether 
Sir William Hunter will endorse this statement or be particularly gratified 
at the prominence given to his name in a book of so slipshod a character, 
which is also as mere literature curiously inept. 
StanLEY Lane-Poore. 


Geschichte der Normannen in Unteritalien und Sicilien bis zum Aus- 
sterben des normannischen Kénighauses. Von Dr. LoTHAR voN 
HEINEMANN, Privatdocent an der Universitit Halle. Erster Band. 
(Leipzig: Pypffer. 1894.) 


THe Norman conquest of Naples and Sicily is a neglected subject, 
though every historian of the empire or the papacy is obliged to touch 
it incidentally. Dr. Heinemann limits himself a little too strictly to 
Italian affairs, and his narrative suffers from the almost complete omission 
of any account of the Normans before their arrival in Italy. He begins 
with a general account of South Italy in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
and then describes successively the earliest Norman settlements, the 
conquest of Apulia, the quarrel with the papacy followed by alliance 
with it, the conquest of Sicily, the policy of Gregory VII, and the invasion 
of the Eastern Empire by Robert Guiscard. He brings down the present 
volume to Guiscard’s death in 1085, and leaves for another the general 
results of the Norman Conquest and the continuation of the history to 
the invasion of Heinrich VI. Dr. Heinemann has worked for himself 
amongst the original writings, and given us a solid and serviceable piece 
of work. H. M. Gwarsin. 


Uber die Leges Anglorum saeculo XII. ineunte Londoniis collectae. Von 
F. LreBERMANN. (Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1894.) 


Dr. LIEBERMANN here brings to justice a scoundrel who, if all that is said 
against him be true, deserves to hang on the same gallows with the false 
Ingulf and the author of the ‘ Mirror for Justices.’ He is one of the great 
falsifiers of English history. His works have done much harm in the past. 
One by one they have been condemned, for his is the letter of Pope Eleu- 
therius to King Lucius, his are the interpolations which deface some copies 
of the Conqueror’s laws and the ‘ Leges Edwardi Confessoris.’ What re- 
mained for Dr. Liebermann to do was, not to prove that these things are 
forgeries, but to prove that they all came from one and the same hand and 
to assign to their forger motives and a date. In brief, the story that he 
has to tell is this. Early in the thirteenth century some one compiled a 
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large law book. It included among other things selections from the 
Anglo-Saxon dooms which were taken from the ‘ Quadripartitus ;’ it con- 
tained the laws of William, the ‘ Leges Edwardi,’ the ‘ Leges Henrici,’ Glan- 
vill’s treatise, and some ordinances of Henry II. He hitched these together 
in a narrative form by means of royal genealogies and brief remarks about 
the kings and their doings. He falsified his documents. He interpolated 
stuff of his own into the laws of Ine and of Alfred; he played havoc 
with the laws of William, and studiously depraved the ‘ Leges Edwardi,’ 
introducing the letter of Eleutherius, the infamous chapter ‘De here- 
tochiis’ and many another falsehood. Two marked tendencies run 
through all his fables. He was a Londoner, and he forged for the greater 
glory of his city. He was in his own eyes an ‘ Anglo-Briton,’ and he forged 
for the greater glory of an England that had been, still was, and ought to 
be a great, a very great, Britain. At every turn he tries to show either — 
that the city of London is the head of the realm and of the laws, exalting 
its customs and imposing them on the whole land, or else that all Britain, 
including that ‘ Albania which is now called Scotia,’ has been from of old 
and still is subject to the king of England. There are some other tenden- 
‘cies: he is against arbitrary monarchy, he is for some of those reforms 
which Magna Carta will secure; but the civic motive and the ‘ Pan-Bri- 
tannic’ motive are the leading motives which permeate the whole concerto. 
If Dr. Liebermann has succeeded in bringing home all these frauds to 
one man, he has done an excellent work, and so far as I can judge he has 
succeeded. The task that he has set himself is not an easy one. The 
three MSS. which contain these would-be ‘ Leges Anglorum’ come only 
from the fourteenth century, but he has, so it seems to me, shown good 
cause for his judgment that the compilation was made in the early years 
of the thirteenth ; and the more closely we examine the spurious matter 
that has been introduced, the stronger will be our inclination to father it 
all upon one man. Fora moment the letter of Eleutherius may bid us 
pause. There is a sublimer impudence in such a forgery than we can 
find elsewhere in the work of this London citizen, who, though he was 
unscrupulous enough, had but a limited and a meagre faculty of lying. 
But Dr. Liebermann shows that this would-be papal epistle is very closely 
connected with the ‘ Leges Edwardi,’ and apparently it is never found in 
manuscript apart from the rest of this Londoner’s work. Incidentally— 
this I need hardly say—Dr. Liebermann tells us much that is both new 
and interesting. We see, for example, one manuscript of this book falling 
into the hands of that wretch, Andrew Horn, who is suspected of being 
the author of the ‘ Mirror ;’ thus, one set of lies becomes a model for 
another and a yet more pestilent set. To watch Dr. Liebermann tracking 
a forger from fraud to fraud will be a delight to every well-constituted 
mind. To one who has enjoyed it, ‘the detective novel’ becomes flat, 
stale, probable. F. W. Marrnanp. 


The Coucher Book of Selby Abbey. Edited by J. T. Fowzer, M.A. 
2 vols. (Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Association.) 
1891, 1893. 

THE present volumes mark a change in the policy of the Yorkshire Archxo- 

logical Association. The previous volumes have been of exclusively 
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genealogical interest, and, if, as an outsider, I may venture on an opinion, 
of a dreary nature even for genealogists. It has long been established 
that, so far as local societies are concerned, the historian must depend 
upon the crumbs that fall from the table of the genealogist ; but in the 
case of this series the crumbs have been of microscopic proportions. 
It is exceedingly difficult to become enthusiastic about sixteenth-century 
feet of fines and seventeenth-century wills, and it is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that the series has met with inadequate support. Now 
that we have earnest of work of more than a restricted local and genea- 
logical interest, it is to be hoped that the subscribers may increase to 
satisfactory numbers. The society owes the present volumes to the 
munificence of Mr. Thomas Brooke, of Armitage Bridge, the owner of 
the manuscript, which dates from the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The editing has been committed to the able hands of Mr. Fowler, 
and the proof sheets have passed under the accurate eye of Canon 
Raine. Therefore little need be said about the editing. From p. 202 
of the first volume to the end of the work Mr. Fowler has adopted 
the irritating system of abbreviating set phrases with which we are 
familiar in the publications of the Surtees Society. In the second 
volume he informs us that his own choice is in favour of using record 
type, basing his choice upon the examples of blunders in extension 
collected by Sir Thomas Hardy from Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ the ‘ Scrip- 
tores post Bedam,’ and Fenn’s ‘ Paston Letters.’ This is obviously not 
the place to discuss the advantages of the two systems, but it does not 
seem to me a very heavy indictment against extension by competent 
editors to cite blunders committed by the transcribers of the named works, 
as these transcribers were capable of such astonishing blunders that the 
use of record type would have been no check or protection. The system 
adopted in the present work is to give merely the initials and abbrevia- 
tions of the words of certain set phrases, so that we get such medleys as 
d. c. et h. p.c. m. conf. Deo et S. G. de S., et mon. thidem Deo servienti- 
bus, pro sa. an. m. et patris m. et antec. et succes. m., in pur. et perp. el. 
It is obvious that this might be abbreviated even further. Although 
these abbreviations present no great difficulty to any one conversant with 
medieval deeds, they are nevertheless a source of unnecessary trouble, and 
they must be quite incomprehensible to many readers, especially as no 
key is given. 

The chartulary is, on the whole, as the editor admits, of a disappointing 
nature. The deeds are seldom dated, and the names of the witnesses are 
partly omitted by the compilers, so that there is frequently no means of 
establishing a date. Unfortunately this disqualification applies princi- 
pally to the early deeds. It is a curious fact that the introduction of the 
custom of dating deeds is followed by, or is coincident with, an almost 
total cessation of interest in them, until one feels that one would 
willingly barter fifty dated deeds in order to ascertain the date of one 
undated one. The chartulary contains some interesting inquisitions con- 
cerning the draining of the district around Selby—a subject whose interest 
extends to the time of Vermuyden and the Dutchmen who were so badly 
treated in these parts. There is next to nothing relating to the agricultural 
systems and services, and, as in many other chartularies, we have io 
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regret the absence of the extents of manors and kindred records that give 
such a high value to the Gloucester and Ramsey chartularies. 

The editor has reprinted the ‘ Historia’ of the abbey, written in 1174 
(not 1184, as stated on the first page), from Labbe and the Bollandists, 
unfortunately giving marginal references to Labbe instead of to the latter. 
It is to be regretted that the editor has not edited this history, which is 
certainly the most interesting thing in the two volumes. He retains the 
punctuation of the earlier editor, which is more of a hindrance than a 
gain, and does not correct the obvious blunders, such as Swuam filius Sigge, 
p- [16], who is obviously Suwain (he is indexed as Swua); Debwrum, p. [17], 
for de Burun (probably written Buri); Raudulphus, p. [20]; and Dunigtum, 
p. [58], which is probably Duningti—that is, Dunnington, near York. At 
p. [88], line 28, we have eodera modo for eodem modo ; at p. [48], line 14, 
presumpsimns ; at p. [45], line 29, ogebat.for cogebat (cogitabat ?), and at 
p. [54] pomereri, for promereri ; but these may be modern typographical 
blunders. 

The second volume contains an interesting architectural history of the 
abbey and its beautiful church, by Mr. Charles Clement Hodges, and both 
volumes are amply illustrated with plates. In the appendix to the second 
volume several documents relating to the abbey are given, and also a sort 
of calendar of the register of Abbot Gaddesby in the public record office, 
which frequently gives the full texts of deeds of interest. Altogether it 
may be said, in the editor’s words (vol. ii. p. xii), that Mr. Brooke ‘has 
spared no expense in order that these volumes may be as complete as 
possible.’ 

The chartulary, like so many others, was written by a careless scribe. 
Mr. Fowler corrects in the notes many of the obvious blunders. He, however, 
does not note that post decimas altersacionis (ii. 28, line 8) is a blunder, 
although (or because) the convention relates to tithes, for post diutinas 
altercaciones, and he devotes a note to visitare (ii. 99, line 1), although 
it is plainly a mistake for vadiare. Some other mistakes are, perhaps, 
to be ascribed to the transcriber, such as quwietclamasse (i. 105, line 10 
from foot); quidem for quondam (i. 107, line 6). In manuscripts of 
this date it is in most cases impossible to distinguish between bb and 1b, 
and there need, therefore, be no hesitation in altering filius Malbe (i. 
198, lines 5, 20) into Mabbe, and filius Ilbe (i. 275, line 28) into Ibbe 
(=0.E. Ibba). The following obvious mistakes arise from the impossi- 
bility of deciding whether the scribe means 7, uw, or v, and the even 
greater difficulty of resolving several consecutive minims into the 
constituent letters m, n, u, v, or % For le Saunber (i. 145, line 
24) read Saimber (cf. Saymer on next page); for Rob. de Bayns (i. 175, 
last line) read Bayus (=Bayeux) ; for Snarting (i. 263 passim) read 
Suarting (=0.E. Swearting) ; for Almcroft (i. 809, line 14) read Alvicroft 
(from 0.E. Z/lfwig) ; and for Swalene-bregefeld read Sualeue-, that is, 
‘ swallow ’ (O.E. swealewe); for Thom’ Haye (i. 811, line 16) read, not, 
as Mr. Fowler suggests, ‘Tom’s Hay,’ but Thovi Haye (0.N. Tofi, 
‘ Toovey’); Laverd, ‘lord,’ as suggested (i. 822), instead of the mean- 
ingless Lanerd; for brenalpening (ii. 19, line 17) read breual-pening 
(see ‘New Engl. Dict.’ s.v. ‘burghalpenny’). The Juniames (ii. 250, 
line 9 from foot) is, no doubt, intended for Innames (inclosures, ‘ intakes’). 
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The ‘ filius Essolui [or -ni?]’ of i. 208, line 11, should probably be read 
Ossulvi=‘ son of Osulf, since there is frequent confusion between the 
capitals e and o. At p. 219 a ‘Thomas filius Vineth [vel Vnieth ?] de 
Ebor’ occurs. Both forms are wrong. The name should be read Uvieth, 
and represents the O.E. Ufe-géat. Mr. Fowler is puzzled with the spell- 
ing seudis (i. 187, line 3), and thinks it is fewdis, as elsewhere. But 
the latter word is impossible here, and there is no difficulty about 
seudis. It is a not uncommon latinisation of the Anglo-French seude, 
usually given in Latin as selda, just as feld is frequently given as feuda, 
feuda. It is strange that Mr. Fowler should have been puzzled with the 
Vr de Alb, who witnesses a charter of Henry I, ini. 26. He decorates 
him with two notes of interrogation, and says, ‘ We should expect “ Nigel 
de Albini.”’ Of course it is the well-known ‘ Urso de Abbitot,’ appearing 
as Alb’ through the graphic confusion of bb and Jb that I have already 
mentioned. There are several errors of transcription or extension in the 
legal proceedings in the first volume ; but, as such mistakes occur in nearly 
every chronicle and chartulary hitherto printed, little need be said about 
them. Mr. Fowler has many needless notes that the two dots that 
represent the name of an abbot in ecclesiastical proceedings are so in the 
manuscripts ; for this was the usual practice, the name of the individual 
abbot being purposely omitted in such proceedings. 

There are a few mistakes in the explanatory notes. The forario 
(vol. ii. p. 12, line 10 from the bottom) is not ‘a field for fodder,’ but the 
‘headland’ of the field, generally latinised as forera, forerda (O.E. 
fore-yrd). A gare (ii. 68, 223) was not ‘an English measure of land,’ 
but a ‘ gore,’ or triangular or irregular selion (O.E. gdra, or, perhaps, in 
Yorkshire the cognate O.N. geiri). Buttae (ii. 197) were not ‘little fields 
(Fr. boute de terre) ;’ they were ‘ buts’ or short selions abu/ting upon the 
selions. Mara (p. 144), explained as palus, lacus, stagnum, is not, as 
stated, from the O.E. mere, but is a latinised word introduced from 
Normandy, derived either from the cognate O.N. marr! or O.H.G. 
mari. Mr. Fowler is unable to explain rendeles propinquiores terrae 
(ii. 199), occurring in connexion with ploughed lands. It is probably the 
Yorkshire ‘runnel’ (O.E. rynel) or ‘a water-course.’ At p. 182 of the 
second volume Mr. Fowler quotes a note of Professor Rogers to show 
that the name Mary ‘ was not unknown in the fifteenth century, though 
it was scarcely ever given, probably from motives of reverence.’ The 
name was not so rare as this suggests in the fifteenth or two preceding 
centuries, and the assertion is one of those hasty generalisations from a 
restricted field of observation to which the professor was so prone. 

As some of the personal names above cited will suggest, the ‘ Coucher 
Book’ is rich in O.E. and O.N. personal names, and supplies further 
evidence, if any were needed, of the persistence of these names until the 
thirteenth century amongst the agricultural and town populations. In 
1255 certain men et totius villatae de Seleby universitas release to the 
abbey their right in a wood (i. 170). According to a deed in vol. ii. 
(p. 40) the abbot and convent were accustomed to demise a hermitage in 


' Ch. Joret, Des Caractéres et de l’ Extension du Patois Normand. Paris, 1885, 
p- 75. 
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ferm to one of the monks. Its tithe amounted to 4s., so that the value 
of the hermitage would compare not unfavourably with that of a chantry. 
In 1270 the abbot and convent appear to have advanced money to a man 
to enable him to set out for the Holy Land, on condition that they held 
his land for six years, or, if he did not return, in perpetuity (ii. 84). A 
somewhat similar transaction of an earlier date is recorded in Kemble, 
‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ vol. iv. p. 288, and Thorpe, ‘ Diplomatarium 
Anglicum,’ p. 535. W. H. Stevenson. 


Des Richard Léwenherz deutsche Gefangenschaft (1192-1194). Von 
Kart Ators Knecuer, §.J. (Freiburg: Herder. 1893.) 


Tue captivity of Richard I at the hands of Leopold of Austria and Henry 
VI is one of the comparatively few points at which the history of Eng- 
land really comes into close contact with that of Germany during the middle 
ages. Ithas long hada special interest for German writers, whose various 
treatises and dissertations on the subject leave very little room for Eng- 
lish investigators, who, however, have not shown much inclination to 
enter the field. A little more than a year ago we noticed (HisTorIcAL 
REVIEW, Viii. 8384-886) two monographs dealing, the one largely, the 
other exclusively, with this subject. But while Dr. Bloch treated of 
Richard’s captivity as but a part of his criticism of some points of Toeche’s 
‘Kaiser Heinrich VI,’ and Dr. Kindt concerned himself mainly with the 
reasons for Richard’s captivity, the learned Jesuit, Father K. A. Kneller, 
here treats of the whole history of Richard’s imprisonment, and, while 
not neglecting critical investigation, concerns himself primarily with a 
narrative of events. His book is written with no inconsiderable spirit and 
with great abundance of detail. One of the songs assigned to Richard is 
translated into sonorous German verse. But Father Kneller also gives a 
good summary and fair criticism of the sources, and supplements his 
account of Richard’s sufferings by investigating the reasons which brought 
Leopold of Austria under the ban of the church, and by describing how the 
duke received his mortal wound at the tournament at Graz. The little 
tract of 128 pages cannot be regarded as superfiuous, but is a useful 
supplement to the writings of its predecessors. It is, however, worth 
while noting that Father Kneller sometimes goes rather wrong when 
dealing with English history. The worst case is when he talks of a song 
written in im der lingua popularis, der eben im Entstehen hegriffenen 
anglo-normannischen Mischsprache (p. 4), a view which takes us back to 
Sir Walter Scott and ‘Ivanhoe.’ Herr beider Sicilien (p. 16) is not the 
best twelfth-century deseription for the lord of Naples and Sicily. Geoffrey 
Plantagenet is described as ‘bishop’ instead of ‘archbishop’ of York. 
‘Roger of Wendover’s’ name is persistently misspelt ‘ Wendower,’ and 
G. P. R. James's ‘ Life of Richard Coeur de Lion’ is treated as a serious 
authority. Here and there Father Kneller has not quite shaken himself 
loose from the legendary Richard, of whom he speaks so vigorously, yet the 
book as a whole is a serious and valuable monograph. T. F. Tour. 
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Vie de S. Francois d’Assise. ParPaunSasatier. (Paris: Fischbacher. 
1894.) 


Muc# attention has of late years been given to the origin and growth of 
the Franciscan order. But most of those whose scientific training and 
knowledge render them capable of dealing with the mass of materials 
have been attracted rather to the development of the order than to the life 
and character of the founder. An adequate biography of St. Francis has 
hitherto been wanting. That want has at length been supplied. No 
work on the subject has yet appeared comparable to that of M. Sabatier 
in depth of sympathetic insight. But M. Sabatier has not fallen into the 
sin which doth so easily beset the sympathetic historian ; he has not been 
tempted to read his own ideas into St. Francis; he has given eight years 
of study and thought to the subject; he has assimilated most of the 
available sources, and has throughout followed their guidance. The 
author does not, however, seem to know at first hand the manuscripts in 
the British Museum relating to his subject; it is to be hoped that he 
may see his way to fill up the omission in a later edition. 

Prefixed to the life isan ‘ Etude Critique des Sources,’ which is a model 
of historical criticism, and throws light on many obscure points. Pour 
apprécier d’une fagon un peu exacte les documents qui vont nous occuper, 
al faut les replacer aw milieu des circonstances de leur éclosion. By this 
method the difficulties connected with the lives of Thomas de Celano! 
are cleared up. The first life (1230) was written under the influence of 
Elias ; c’est un vrai manifeste en sa faveur. In this the struggle of St. 
Francis in his latter years against the papal policy, to preserve his ideal 
intact, is ignored ; the companions of the saint, Leo, Masseo, the upholders 
of primitive Franciscan liberty and poverty, are not mentioned. The 
government of Elias (1232-9) united against him both the zelanti of 
Italy and the friars of France, Germany, and England, who, while up- 
holding poverty, disregarded their founder’s injunctions against learning. 
Elias, deserted and deposed by the pope, joined the emperor. ‘The first 
legend of Thomas de Celano had now become impossible. The réle 
which it gave to Elias was almost a scandal,’ and in the general chapter 
of Genoa (1244) all the friars who had anything to relate of the life of 
St. Francis were invited to put it in writing, and send it to the minister- 
general Crescentius. From these communications a work was at once 
compiled in the form of a dialogue. This soon disappeared, but some of 
the writings on which it was based remain—the legend of the three 
companions, the legend of Friar Leo, and the second life of Thomas de 
Celano. The former was ‘the first manifesto of the friars who remained 
faithful to the spirit and letter of the rule.’ There is an astounding gap 
in the legend as we have it: on the years between 1220 and 1226, the 
years of struggle against the papal policy, not a word is said. The 
legend was mutilated by those in authority ; Crescentius was a declared 
enemy and persecutor of the zelanti, not, as Dr. K. Miiller asserts, a 
supporter of them. Passages purporting to be quotations from the work 


1 M. Sabatier has discovered a valuable manuscript of the first life in the library 
of the medical school at Montpellier. 
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of Friar Leo, which are not in the legend as we have it, are found in 
documents of undoubted authenticity of the early fourteenth century.? 
Several passages quoted ‘by Ubertino da Casale and Angelo Clareno as 
being from the legend of Friar Leo are found in the ‘ Speculum Vitae 8. 
Francisci et Sociorum ejus,’ and there can be little doubt that this work 
preserves fragments of the unmutilated legend. M. Sabatier gives refer- 
ences (p. lxix) to the editions and manuscripts* of this rare book; a 
critical edition of it is much needed, and no one would be so well qualified 
to furnish one as M. Sabatier. 

The second life of Celano consists, according to the author, of two 
parts ‘(—(1) composed 1246-7, under Crescentius; this is founded on the 
legend of the three companions, but tout ce qui ne concerne pas saint 
Francois est impitoyablement proscrit; (2) undertaken at the bidding of 
John of Parma, the first minister-general who belonged to the zealous 
party. The zelanti were for the moment in the ascendant, and hence 
‘the legend of Friar Leo has come to us, almost entirely retouched by 
Thomas of Celano, abbreviated, with its freshness taken off, but still of 
capital importance in the absence of the greater part of the original.’ 
These legends are of infinitely more value than the official compilation 
of Bonaventura; he gives no living picture of the man; his aim was to 
promote peace in the order, to smooth over differences, and find a modus 
vivendi for the opposing parties. To the same object the impious decree 
of the general chapter of 1266 was directed: Item praecepit generale capi- 
tulum per obedientiam, quod omnes legendae de beato Francisco olim 
factae deleantur, et wbi inveniri poterunt extra ordinem ipsas fratres 
studeant amovere. 

M. Sabatier has not been afraid to make use of the ‘ Fioretti,’ as giving 
the atmosphere in which the primitive Franciscans lived. The ‘ Fioretti’ 
were committed to writing about the middle of the fourteenth century, by 
a friar of the march of Ancona, and have a strong local colouring. The 
march of Ancona remained the Franciscan province par excellence—the 
home of the persecuted Spirituales—of the friars who held fast to the 
letter and spirit of the rule; and such stories as the conversation of 
Francis and Leo on perfetta letizia reveal the very soul of the Poverello. 

No part of M. Sabatier’s ‘ Etude Critique’ will excite more surprise than 
his estimate of the ‘Liber Conformitatum’ of Bartholomew of Pisa. Je 
nm’ hésite cependant pas a y voir Vouvrage le plus important qui ait été fait 
sur la vie du saint Francois. Bartholomew’s quotations from extant authori- 
ties are ‘literally exact,’ and one may fairly assume that his quotations from 
works no longer to be found are equally trustworthy. The most important 
of these works is the ‘ Legenda Antiqua,’ which M. Sabatier concludes to 
be a second edition of the work of Friar Leo, emanating from the spiritual 
party and edited probably by Friar Conrad of Offida, who died in 1806. 
Few if any before M. Sabatier have made a thorough study of the 
‘ Liber Conformitatum ;’ it was easier to accept the adverse verdict of the 


2 P, lxiv. 

* A valuable manuscript of this work is preserved among the Cotton MSS. (Cleop. 
B. II. fol. 71), under the title Speculum Perfectionis Status Fratrum Minorum. 
_ + Generally divided into three. The Assisi MS. 686 treats parts ii. and iii. as one 
part. On this estimate of the second life contrast Miiller, Anfdange. 
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Bollandists than to struggle through its exhausting and distracting pages. 
Bartholomew too has suffered grievously from his editors ; it is difficult 
to separate the genuine work from the later additions, and no manuscript 
of the book by which early editions could be checked is known to exist. 

The examination of the various rules leads to important conclusions. 
The rule of 1210, consisting, it would seem, of some texts from the gospels, 
is alone truly Franciscan ; it was not a rule in the ordinary monastic sense 
but, as Dr. Miiller puts it, der Ausdruck eines gemeinsamen Lebensideals. 
The rule of 1228 has little in common with that of 1210 except the name : 
it is indirectly the work of the church trying to assimilate and bind to itself 
the new movement which it completely transforms. The rule of 1221 
marks an intermediate stage. The testament is a return to the original 
idea ; it is not an appendix to the rule of 1223, but almost a revocation 
of it, and the papacy declared that the friars were not bound to observe it. 
The last five years of St. Francis’s life were a constant effort to protest by 
his example and words against the subjugation of the Franciscan move- 
ment by the papacy, against the substitution of external ordinance for the 
willing sacrifice of the heart. Francis did not aim at founding an order, 
still less a mendicant order. The so-called confirmation of the rule 
by Innocent III was merely a permission to preach. Francis and his 
brethren were to follow in the footsteps of Christ and his apostles. ‘ Their 
life was the apostolic life followed to the letter, but the ideal which they 
preached was the evangelic life which Jesus has announced.’ It is clear 
from this what the so-called third order was in the thought of Francis. 
It was not an organisation. Its rule of life was the gospel. Whoever 
lifted up his heart to God, whoever fulfilled with joy the duties of his 
station in life, whoever freed his soul from avarice, and regarded his 
wealth as a trust and not as a possession—he was a true Franciscan. 
The ‘third order’ had no need to be ‘ instituted’ in 1221; it came into 
existence as soon as Francis began his apostolic work. The religious life 
as conceived by St. Francis did not release its followers from their every- 
day duties, but idealised them. The earlier rules and the testament lay 
special stress on the duties of work and service ; every friar was to con- 
tinue to practise the handicraft or other occupation by which he had 
hitherto obtained his livelihood; if he knew none, he was to learn one. 
The fullest illustration of the life of the early Franciscans is, perhaps, to 
be found in the biography of Aegidius.* 

Francis did not cut himself off even from the politics of the time, but 
threw himself into the midst-of the civil dissensions of the Italian cities. 
He preached peace, always taking the side of the poor. In 1210 he suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the two parties of Assisi—the maiores and minores. 
It was at this very time that he adopted the name F’ratres Minores for 
himself and his followers. The name was clearly borrowed from the 
political language of the time and illustrates the political side of the 
apostolate of Francis. The inner workings of St. Francis’s mind and the 
steps of his spiritual development are traced in the work before us with a 
master’s hand. M. Sabatier has shown clearly what the Franciscan ideal 


* Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis, iii. pp. 220-248; Sabatier, p. 139; Miiller, Anfange, 
pp. 46-49. 
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was, and how soon that ideal became perverted under the papal influence. 
The story of the struggles of Francis against the papacy (now first fully 
brought to light with the help of the chronicle of Jordano of Giano) is the 
more heart-rending in that it lay outside the scope of M. Sabatier’s work 
to show how great a spiritual and moral revolution St. Francis really 
wrought in the church and in the world. If the church transformed the 
Franciscan ideal, the Franciscan ideal to some extent transformed the 
church. In England, for instance, the extent of the change may be gathered 
by comparing the church of Becket with the church of Grossetéte. And if 
St. Francis failed to make the world realise that the individual conscience 
is the judge in the last resort (pp. 299, 301, 875, 886, and 890), he at any 
rate planted anew in the heart of mankind a thought which was never 
again to die out. A. G. Lirrie. 


Leet Jurisdiction in the City of Norwich during the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries, with a Short Notice of its Later History and Decline, 
from Rolls in the possession of the Corporation. Edited for the Selden 
Society by Wint1am Hupson, Vicar of St. Peter Permountergate, 

. Norwich. (London: Quaritch. 1892.) 


Mr. Hupson’s able paper on the early civic organisation of Norwich! 
constituted a decided advance in the treatment of English municipal 
history: instead of sweeping generalisations he gave us ascertained details, 
obtained by the careful study and the ingenious combination of original 
city records. The introduction of the volume now before us, which fills 
ninety pages, more than its third part, makes a further step in the right 
direction. It describes amply the Norwich leet, 1288-1891, while the 
frankpledge was still in full operation. In former volumes the Selden 
Society had deserved our gratitude by publishing documents of manor 
courts: we are now enabled to look into the leet system working in a 
large city. The editor has spared no pains to point out single facts which 
would hardly strike a cursory peruser of the rolls and reveal themselves 
only to the penetrating eye of a scholar long trained in the local muni- 
ments. For instance, as family names were only just beginning to become 
the rule, Mr. Hudson has had to guess the identity of persons under a 
nickname or a designation from the place of origin or the occupation.” 
If we venture here to reproduce his results, we can trace but the broadest 
lines and must leave out the reserves and cautions of the heedful and 
accurate author. 

The Norwich citizens elected their own praepositus from 1194,’ and 
quattuor ballivi instead from 1223.4 Most likely each bailiff represented 
a leta. The four large leets were originally separate settlements, the 


1 Archeological Journal, 1889, p. 293; cf. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, vii. E. 26, viii. E. 197. Mr. Hudson has since published a paper on the 
‘Bailiffs of Norwich,’ 1223-1403, in Norfolk Archeology, xi. 228, and on ‘ the charter 
of 1194 to Norwich’ in the Eastern Daily Press for April 28, 1894. 


2 


‘Isabella Lucas’ is called after the husband’s christian name (p. 71; cf. p. xcii). 
* The previous development (p. xvi) seems doubtful. If the weekly husthing 
corresponded to the London one, Mr. Hudson ought not to call it the successor of 
folkmot (p. xc). ANS 


* There is, however, a raepositus in 1229 (Madox, Firma burgi, p. 43).. 
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earliest dating from Anglian times, the latest (Franci in Novo burgo,° 
Newport) from the Confessor’s reign. Defore Edward I’s reign, in which 
our documents begin to appear, a leet was an administrative unit, 
organised as a hundred with its bailiff, constabularius, and criminal 
court,® and subdivided into two, three,’ or four districts, which were then 
called after their parishes. (These smaller districts received the name of 
leets in the fourteenth century, and of the twelve wards in the fifteenth ; 
then only the great wards, the former large leets, were symmetrically 
subdivided into three.) Each of the eleven subleets comprised unequally 
from two to ten parishes—there were forty-six parishes in Norwich—but 
contained at least twelve decennae, so that twelve capitales plegii* could 
be sworn in as jurati for presentments from each subleet. Three subleets 
had juries of fifteen, eighteen, and thirty men. Mr. Hudson judiciously 
concludes that the subleets were artificial groups, created, perhaps in 1223, 
in order to get a lawful presentment jury. The tithing, therefore, is older 
than the subleet. But it is younger than and subordinate to the parish. 
It generally comprised from nine to twenty-eight men, and gained 
members when the population increased, while the number of tithings 
remained constantly about 160 in the whole city. All the male inhabi- 
tants, if twelve years old and resident ° for a twelvemonth, were bound to 
belong to a tithing, even nativi'® paying chevagium to the lord of a 
neighbouring manor, sons living in the father’s household, and some 
servants. Other mainpasts, however, were answered for by their master. 
Clerks leading a clerical life, but not married or in trading, were exempted, 
as were free owners of land outside the town, the class of probi homines 
(bons gentz), and large landholders in the city, but by no means, as 
Bracton would make us believe, all who possessed rem immobilem in 
civitate. The capital pledge, a well-to-do citizen of the class just below 
the patricians, lived in the midst of his decennarii, who acted as compur- 
gators for each other.'' He gave the tithing his name, as he filled his 
post for many years. It was, no doubt, a disagreeable office, as he had to 
spy out the offences '? of his neighbours before he acted as their mouth- 
piece in presenting them in the annual court of leet. This was held in 
the tolbooth during the Lent month. The four bailiffs together presided 


5 Domesday, ii. 118. 

® Mr. Hudson inclines to date the acquisition by the city of its own view of frank- 
pledge from 1194, and the hundred jurisdiction from 1223. He candidly owns, how- 
ever, that his argument (the Lent term of the court of leet, while the Great Charter of 
1225 fixed the Easter term) is not conclusive. 

7 That three was the intended normal number cannot be proved. 

® The Old English word heed-borwis (chief sureties), preserved at Lynn about 
1425, and, altered into head-boroughs, until 1835 (p. lxix), must not be connected with 
borough. 

® The walls of Norwich included, however, several jurisdictions not belonging to 
the city, viz. the cathedral priory, the castle (with the sheriff’s county court and 
ballivi regis; see p. xciii, and Rye, in Norfolk Antig. Miscell. i. 326), and two letae 
in Newgate, then owned by monasteries, later on annexed to the city. 

1” The authority alleged by the villans in 1313 is a forgery; cf. my Leges Anglo- 
rum London. pp. 36, 99. 

1 P, xxx. Cf. my Consiliatio Cnuti, 13. 


2 Vici burgi custos amerciatur, si per fraudem fuerit hutesium concelatum (John 
of Longueville ap. Maitland, Court Baron, p. 80). 
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in it and represented the king, without distinction between his seignorial 
and royal authority or between their administrative and juridical functions. 
The presentments were made for every subleet separately by a unanimous 
jury, which was collectively responsible for the truth ; the jurymen were 
often amerced when they had concealed any offence. Two or four '* of 
these capital pledges affeered the small amercements, which varied from 
6d. to 4s. and were largely reduced by half, sometimes through patrician 
influence on the bailiffs. In 1289 731. were assessed and 17/. only 
actually collected by the bailiffs’ permanent serjeants. Trifling fines, 
for the sale of beer, &c., operated in the long run, when repeated every 
year, rather like an excise duty or a license. The system was altogether 
efficient for the detection of offences, but not for their punishment. 

Though the trial of the most serious crimes was reserved to the 
king’s justices, even murder was presented if the evidence had not come 
before the coroner.'* Hamsocn, rape, assault (trahere sangwinem), 
receiving siolen goods, harbouring thieves, and sometimes even theft were 
dealt with by simple amercements.'® Nocwmentum vicini, though there 
would lie an action for a remedy, was then still presentable, just like 
common nuisances, as obstruction of road or river and diversion of water- 
courses. A system of indictable offences did not exist. The remaining 
presentments in these rolls concern unlawful feeding of animals on 
Norwich Common or in the city ditches, deforcing people from mowing 
grass in a common islet, capere yong fry in regia ripa pro bayte, non- 
delivery of goods found, vetitwm namiuwm, violent rescue of distraints, 
detinere landgablum, purprestures, removing bounds, refusing to serve as 
a subconstable or a juryman, non-attendance at the leet, harbouring 
strangers who ought to be in tithing, not being in a tithing, vagabondage 
by night, drunkenness, lwdere ad talos, wrongful or unpursued hue and 
cry, impleading a citizen in curia christianitatis de placitis que non 
tangunt matrimonium neque testamentum, &c. By far the mosi frequent 
cases arose, however, from trade and industry. People bought before the 
market in order to avoid the toll or to gain by resale a difference ot 
price. Sellers used private balances and measures, ungauged or 
defective, while buyers refused bare ones. The assize of bread and beer 
was often broken. Bad victuals were offered under wholesome appear- 
ance, as flesh of fallen animals, rotten fish and whelks, measled pork, and 
warmed-up meat. Hides of cows, calves, and horses were sold for ox- 
hides ; the fripperers made old clothes appear like new ones; and similar 
fraudulent manufactures were frequently presented. Many inhabitants 
without freedom of the city were fined for doing merchandise or for 
keeping apprentices, a licenve belonging to citizens only!’ 

There were women citizens (p. 49). The concives were sometimes 
called pares '® (civitatis). A merchant gild did not exist, and craft 


'S Compare the four affeerers at Lynn (Norfolk Archaology, vi. 229). 

** Inquisitions into incendiarism and medleys belonged to the bailiffs’ duty; see 
Rye’s Norfolk Antig. Miscell. i. 327. 

18 Compare thefbote, pp. 63, 66. 16 See glossary, s.v. forebarring. 


The editor prints (p. lxxxvi) the interesting rule of admission to citizenship 
rom the Norwich Customs. 


18 This occurs also in Northern France. 
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gilds were by charter of 1256 prohibited as interfering with the general 
interests of the communitas. But the cobblers’, saddlers’, fullers’, and 
tanners’ gilds were already flourishing in 1291-2, as the presentments 
prove ; and in the fifteenth century only men enrolled in a trade company 

-could become cives. We must not here follow Mr. Hudson into his com- 
parison of frankpledge in East Anglia, London, and Nottingham, into 

’ much interesting local matter, or into ‘the decadence of the leets.’ The 
tithing system lost its purpose and its power to the crafts and the new 
oligarchical institutions long before'® the reorganisation of Norwich 
after the London *° pattern came about from 1408 onwards. Mr. Hudson 
recognises an aristocracy around the bailiffs, ‘ the one executive authority,’ 
so early as in the thirteenth century. To the same class, to judge from 
their names, belonged the sixteen cives quorum consilio wniversitas rege- 
batur?' in 1272. Were four of these councillors elected by every leet, 
as later on six for the Twenty-four ? 

The text of the volume was previously unedited. It is here printed in 
full as far as p. 28, later on in excerpts, in a conscientious and scholarly way. 
It consists of authentic records of the Norwich court, viz. eleven leet rolls 
of 1288-1391, an account of amercements of 1364, inquisitions of 1850, 
and presentments before the sheriffs of 1551-1802. The tithing roll of 
Mancroft, the most populous leet, comprising the market and tolbooth, of 
1311, is described and partially given in facsimile. Not all the rolls con- 
tain complete proceedings of the court, z.e. both presentments and amerce- 
ments. 

Though these documents hardly ever touch national history, except in 
the case of the citizens’ riot against the cathedral and its painful conse- 
quences, they illustrate medieval civilisation in many ways,”? as well as 
municipal * and legal antiquities, which are carefully explained in the 
notes. Some patricians stole 40/. from the subdean’s chest, most likely toll 
wrongfully exacted (p. xci). Economic history of course gains most. 
Stone houses were still rare enough to give a family its name (p. 59). 
Besides corn, butter, and cheese, a taverner exported 28 barrels of eggs 
out of the kingdom (p. 63). Details of brewing, tanning, fulling, and 
other industrial processes are often mentioned. We can make up a long 
list of trades existing at Norwich about 1300.** A capellanus est usurarius 


1 CE. p. 80 on ‘the absorption of the business of the leets by the municipal 
assembly ’ in 1350. 

2 As early as 1272 the London Guildhall sides with the Norwich citizens against 

heir cathedral priory (Liber Antig. Leg., ed. Stapleton, p. 145). 

3" So Gregory X, in Luard’s Barthol. Cotton, Appendix, p. 422; also in Rye’s Norf. 
Ant. Misc. ii. 61, iii. 346. (Cf. a council of sixteen in 1377, ibid. p. 348.) It is a 
pity that Mr. Hudson, using largely unpublished materials (pp. xlv, 12), hardly ever 
quotes local literature or Bentley’s Excerpta Historica, p. 253. 

2 Cf. Notes and Queries, 1893, i. 366, ‘ Costume in Chaucer.’ 

% Taratores communis taxationis sigillum posuerunt nomine arrestationis, p. 67. 

24 Mercator, hukster (p. 63), carecter (p. 25), miller (p. 74), bacur (p. 25), braciator 
(p. 13), taverner (p. 63), coct (p. 13), pastemakere (p. 28), le puddingwyf (p. 6), 
pulletarii (p. 13), bocher (p. 71), schesemonger (p. 13), leekman (p. 44), forester (p. 15), 
jishmonger aque dulcis (p. 80), pessoner (p. 14) or pescur (p. 23), mercer (p. 74), especer 
(p. 17) or spycer, silkman (p. 66), hattere (p. 53) or chapeller (p. 28), leyner (p. 45), 
cardemaker or webster (p. 66), sherman (p. 72), fuller (p. 74), dubbatores (p. 17), 
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maximus (p. 85). The names of Isak and Benjamin do not belong to 
Jews; but Isak filius Deuelcreys is one of Abraham Deu-le-cress’s family. 
A seller of carnes Judaicas trepha is presented (pp. 7, 10, xcv). Duchmen 
and cervisia Flandr’ occur. Lepers were presented, though not always 
isolated. Ballivi regis ducebant communes meretrices extraciwvitatem (p.59). 

The language of the medieval rolls is business Latin, richly interlarded 
with English and French bits which philologists will relish. The editor 
places an accurate translation opposite the text, and supplies his somewhat 
meagre ‘glossary’ *> by valuable notes at the foot of the page and an 
‘index of matters,’ full, but of course not exhaustive. His ‘indices of 
persons and places’ seem complete. The ‘map of Norwich in 1288’ 
ought to become a model for similar editions of local origin. We must 
not forget the list of ‘local manuscripts of the corporation’ on p. lxxxv, 
containing, e.g., Leges antique Norwicenses before 1840. Hoping soon to 
see these treasures communicated to the students of English municipal 
history, we could not wish for fitter hands to publish them than the pre- 


sent editor’s. F. LIEBERMANN. 


De oudste stadsrekeningen van Dordrecht, 1284-1424. Uitgegeven door 
C. M. Dozy. (Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch Genootschap 


gevestigd te Utrecht. III. Ser. No. 2.) (’s Gravenhage : Nijhoff. 
1881.) 


WE have too long delayed to notice this exemplary edition by Mr. Dozy 
of the oldest town accounts of Dordrecht, published by the indefatigable 


Historical Society of Utrecht. Historical students are beginning to dis- 
cover that medieval account rolls are valuable for much more than the 
information they give us about prices and wages—information which by 
itself is frequently meaningless. They are among the richest sources of 
material for constitutional history, and for that understanding of the 


blekestere (p. 14), lyster [dyer] (p. 70), draper (p. 56), lindraper (p. 35), tailor (p. 76), 
lacebreydere (p. 53), felliparius [fripperer] (p. 64) or peliparii (p. 55), skinner (p. 18), 
scoudere (p. 21) or scowthere (p. 12), tanner (p. 22), barker (p. 3), curreur (p. 57), lether- 
kervere (p. 10), cordwaner (p. 64), sowter (p. 78), cobbler (p. 24), gaunter (p. 25), 
mitenmaker (p. 18), gerthmakere (p. 25), sellarii (p. 43), sporier (p. 64), armourer, 
(p. 64), smith (p. 74), goldsmith (p. 72) or orfevre (p. 42), monner (p. 14), locksmith 
(p. 31), agullier (p. 8), ledbetere (p. 25), belleyetere (p. 42), coteler (p. 66), faciens manu- 
bria ad cultellos (p. 28), barbour [as a bleeder] (p. 70), comibstere (p. 9; le combere, 
p. 51), lanternemaker (p. 66), candeler (p. 71), parchemyner (p. 75), scrivener (p. 18), 
luminur (p. 25), bookbynder (p. 66), daubere, turner (p. 13), carpenter (p. 12), rieder 
(p. 73), skeppere (p. 17), hirdler (p. 25), pantermaker (p. 52). 

28 Add the following words, all duly entered in Mayhew and Skeat’s Dictionary, 
and in Godefroy in these or similar forms: arguel (p. 47), barrera (p. 12), belewe 
(p. 66), bidew (p. 67), blanket (p. 66), brasas, brestplates (p. 64), buket (p. 10), bunda 
[boundary] (p. 22), kardes (p. 65), carkeys [carcasses] (p. 71), coverlyt (p. 66), dagger 
(p. 69), Ze espenser du chastele (p. 11), forcerium (p. 56), furred (p. 78), gravella et sabilo 
(p. 59), guttera (p. 56), harneys selle (p. 74), hespys de Irlond-yern (p. 75), kerchef 
(p. 69), latthis [laths] (p. 70), naperon (p. 69), oof et warp (p. 63), peuter (p. 78) 
pillorella (p. 80), pu(n)dinges (p. 8), schoppa (p. 12), slabbes (p. 65), stulpes et stakes 
(p. 73), de straio (p. 67), vitrum mixtum cum vertegrez (p. 47), warp de brown (p. 65), 
wylkes (p. 9), yongfry (p. 73). Ad talliam means by retail (p. 57). Tprut (p. 14) is 
an interjection of scorn; cf. Monum. Germ, xxvii. 73, and Wright’s Polit. Songs, 
pp. 223, 381. 
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structure of society which makes the constitution intelligible. This is es- 
pecially true of medieval town life ; where we are fortunate enough to have 
both accounts and tax rolls we are able to penetrate into the daily working 
of the civic organism. And hence it is that just as national constitutional 
history, hitherto based chiefly on the chronicles, is now being corrected, as 
by Mr. Round, from charters and other administrative documents, so civic 
history, which in like manner has hitherto been constructed from town 
chronicles, is being reshaped by works like those of Professor Karl Biicher 
on Frankfort. Every scrap accordingly of this new sort of evidence is more 
than welcome; and it is this fresh impulse to investigation, and the 
probability that the cities of Western Europe resembled one another in 
some, at any rate, of the broader characteristics of their development, 
which gives a more than local importance to such labours as those of Mr. 
Dozy. The publication before us includes all the material of the nature 
of account rolls now extant belonging to Dordrecht up to 1424. This falls 
into two divisions—first, the detailed rolls of receipts and payments for 
the years 1284-1287 ; and secondly, extracts from the accounts of 1811, 
1312, 1851, 1874, 1885, 1890, 1400, 1418 and following years. The former 
are still extant in the Dordrecht archives ; the latter are preserved among 
the manuscript notes of the antiquary Wouter van Goudhoeven. It will be 
observed that there are unfilled gaps between 1287 and 1311, and between 
1312 and 1351 ; and, as the first half of the fourteenth century was the turn- 
ing point in the economic and therefore in the constitutional history of most 
of the important cities of north-western Europe, these are hiatus valde de- 
flendi.' However even these accounts give us evidence thirty years earlier 
than that furnished by similar documents in any other town of the 
northern Netherlands (Hulst, 1826; Deventer, 1337). We may reason- 
ably hope that if only every municipality and local society will do its duty 
and print literatim all the fourteenth-century documents in its charge, 
the lacunae will ultimately be filled up, the blank spaces in some town 
histories being supplied from others so like in character and situation 
that we may assume similarity of development. W. J. ASHLEY. 


Records of the Parliament holden at Westminster, A.D. 1805. Edited by 
FrepEeric Wiui1AM Martian. (London: Published under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. 1893.) 


ProFessor MaitTxanp has set himself to publish from the original, recently 
recovered in the king’s remembrancer’s office, ‘ one of the earliest, amplest, 
and most complete of the ancient rolls of parliament ... the roll of 
the parliament held by Edward I in the spring of the year 1305.’ Al- 
though ‘as a whole’ this roll had hitherto remained unpublished, the 
greater part of the entries in it were already known. They were, in fact, 
transcribed so long ago as the beginning of the fourteenth century in the 
famous collection which passes by the name of the ‘ Vetus Codex,’ by a 
clerk ‘ who had access to the parliamentary rolls,’ and were printed in 1661 
in the ‘ Placita Parliamentaria’ of William Ryley, the editor of the ‘ Vetus 
Codex.’ The reasons which nevertheless prompted Dr. Maitland to print 


1 Mr. Dozy has since discovered the accounts for 1323, 1367, and 1399, and 
published them in the Bijdragen en Mededeelingen of the Utrecht Society, vol. xiv.— 
Ep. E. H. R. 


8c2 
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this document in full are, first, that ‘ the as yet unprinted part of it ought 
to be given to the world;’ and secondly, that ‘an opportunity seemed to 
have offered itself for the accomplishment of a task that has never yet 
been attempted, viz. the illustration of a good and typical parliament roll 
by means of those parliamentary petitions which are its groundwork.’ 

There exist in the record office a great number of undated ‘ ancient 
petitions,’ from which Dr. Maitland has sought out all those that were 
connected with the roll of 1805, and has added them to his edition. 
‘ As the editors of the “ Rolls of Parliament,” ’ he says (p. xxxii), ‘seem 
of set purpose to have avoided the printing of any original petition, if 
they could find any mention of that petition upon a roll, it has been 
thought that a volume which would show the connexion between the roll 
and the petitions might be a valuable aid to students of history, even though 
in some cases the entry on the roll, and in others the petition, had been 
already printed.’ Moreover, Dr. Maitland has made judicious use ‘of 
those writs which carried into effect the answers given to the petitions, 
writs that are to be found on the chancery and exchequer rolls of the 
year.’ ‘ We are thus,’ he says (p. xxxiii), ‘ enabled to see the business of 
petitioning in three different stages: first we have the original petition in 
homely French, then the brief entry on the parliament roll, then the writ 
which tells the story yet once more. . . . Perhaps a careful study 
of petitions, parliament rolls, and chancery writs, when once more they 
are brought into connexion with each other, may help towards a solution 
of some of those problems about the relation between the king’s council, 
the auditors of petitions, and the assembly of the estates which are still 
open after all the labours of Prynne and Hale, of Hardy and Palgrave, of 
Gneist and Stubbs.’ 

The majority of the rolls of the English parliament in the time of 
Edward I are ‘ occupied by entries which concern the audience of petitions 
and such judicial business as was transacted, the line between these placita 
and the hearing of petitions being not very sharp.’ Now at the same 
period there were in France also parliaments which administered justice 
and heard petitions in the king’s name. It is interesting to notice in this 
connexion how much better the English archives were kept than were 
those of France, and in how much less mutilated a condition they have 
come down to us. It would be impossible in the case of a session of the 
French parliament, although this parliament corresponded at the same time 
to what the English parliament was—a solemn session of the king in 
council—and to the court of king's bench, to undertake a publication so 
complete as that which Dr. Maitland has prepared of the first parliament 
of the thirty-third year of Edward I. There existed, indeed, in France as 
in England, the rotuli parlamentorum, where the acts of the assemblies 
were, at least in part,' recorded; but these rolls were, without exception, 
destroyed at a very early date ; we have nothing beyond the extracts which 
were arbitrarily made by the redactors of the ‘Olim’ registers after tho 
manner of the compiler of the ‘ Vetus Codex.’ As to petitions, acts of 
procedure, and royal mandates ‘ which carried into effect the answers given,’ 
an d the decisions arrived at, we have some indeed, but they are miserably 


' Cf. Maitland, p. xxv, 1. 7. 
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few and scattered, because the old archivists of France never took the 
precaution of gathering the original documents (we have never had a 
separate class of ‘ancient petitions ’), and because the royal writs have, in 
France, never been registered with as much care as at the chancery or 
the exchequer in England. In his ‘ Actes du Parlement’ M. E. Boutaric has 
lately tried to bring together, as Dr. Maitland has now done with superior 
means at his disposal, the notices in the ‘Olim’ and the original petitions, 
decrees, &c., which appeared to him suitable to complete and illustrate them. 
If one compares the documents which exist relating to, I do not say the 
French parliament of 1305 (because there was no parliament in France in 
1805), but to any other parliament of the time of Philip the Fair, with the 
documents here collected relating to a parliament of Edward I (a parliament 
which, after all, was in no wise exceptional), one may see clearly the differ- 
ence between the English and French materials, to the advantage of the 
former. It is true that Dr. Maitland is a most conscientious editor,? while 
M. Boutaric was very careless ; nevertheless, while admitting that by diligent 
research it is possible to add notably to the entries supplementing those 
from the ‘ Olim’ which M. Boutaric has published, the total loss of our 
rotuli parlamentorum, the want of a collection of ‘ Ancient Petitions,’ and 
the irregularity of the system of registering at the French chancery, these 
three causes of inferiority can never be overcome. 

Setting aside such points of difference, the distinctive value and 
interest of Dr. Maitland’s book lie less in the texts which it contains, 
which, though typical, possess no special significance, than in the learned 
and ingenious commentary with which in the second part of his intro- 
duction (pp. xxxiv-Ixxxix) he has furnished them. In the fifty pages 
of this introduction we have the most solid and judicious account that has 
yet appeared of the early history of the king’s council in England—of its 
composition and jurisdiction, of the true meaning in the time of Edward I 
of the words parliamentum and consilium, which later have been under- 
stood very differently, and led to dangerous anachronisms in the language 
and theories of modern historians. Nowhere can we find more clearly 
explained (pp. lv-lxvi) the procedure of the hearing and ‘ trying’ of the 
special committees for Aquitaine, Scotland, Ireland, &c., a method closely 
analogous to that of the commissions appointed by the parliaments of 
France to hear the petitions of the langue d’oil or of the langue d’oc. 
With regard to the exact nature of these ‘so-called parliamentary 
petitions ’ in the beginning of the fourteenth century, Dr. Maitland points 
out that they are not at all addressed to the parliament or ‘ to the lords of 
parliament ;’ they are personal petitions addressed ‘to the king and his 
council’ assembled in solemn session : ‘as yet any meeting of the king’s 
council that has been solemnly summoned for general business seems to 
be a parliament; . . . it is but slowly that this word is appropriated to 


2 I may make a single criticism. Dr. Maitland’s introduction is followed by a 
* calendar of the parliament, which gives, or is intended to give, the names of the 
bishops, the barons, and the representatives of the commons, also of the officers of 
state, justices, sheriffs and so forth.’ Now how was this list made up? ‘From docu. 
ments that are already in print and from the various rolls of the year’ (p. xciii). It 
was quite indispensable to indicate the exact authority foreachname. The list appears 
to have been somewhat hastily put together. 
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colloquies of a particular kind—namely, those which the king has with the 
estates of his realm—and still more slowly that it is transferred from the 
colloquy to the body of men whom the king has summoned’ (p. Ixvii). 
The placita tried in the parliaments of Edward I raise a very difficult 
question. The chancery, the exchequer, the king’s bench, and the 
common bench (afterwards the court of common pleas) are already in 
1305 clearly differentiated institutions. But who is it that judges cases 
that come before the king in parliament? Is it the council? Is it ‘the 
nascent house of lords’? The question has been much debated, but 
never more ably discussed than in the book before us (pp. lxxix-lxxxviii). 
Dr. Maitland declines to settle it ; all that he claims to do is to provide 
materials for she formation of opinions; but no one is likely to refuse 
adherence to the provisional conclusions which he states with equal 
modesty and skill. In a word, this introduction contains a very important 
chapter in constitutional history. 

The work ends with a note on the ‘ Vetus Codex’ (p. 348), and with 
some extracts from the Vascon roll of 1305. Dr. Maitland himself 
declares that ‘it would have been easy to fill another volume with 
documents occasioned by the session held in the spring of the year 1805,’ 
or simply contemporaneous with that session. With regard to the entries 
in the Vascon roll in particular, he has ‘selected a very few of them’ 
(p. 828). The reader is free to form his own opinion as to whether it 
would not have been better to leave out insignificant extracts arbitrarily 
chosen. ‘ They will give us,’ says Dr. Maitland, ‘ some information about 
persons who played a prominent part in our parliament as auditors of 
[Vascon] petitions.’ But are these the only documents which afford us 
information concerning these persons? If the editor had wished to 
furnish biographical matter touching every individual who sat in the 
parliament of 1305, he would have increased his book very unnecessarily, 
and very easily, for if it is true that ‘ there is no question about the govern- 
ment of England by Edward I which cannot be answered’ (p. Ixxxix), it 
is not less so that the cursus honorwm of nearly all the councillors of 
Edward I could be reconstructed. As this was wisely not attempted, I 
think it would have been no loss to omit also appendix ii. (pp. 821-838), 
which is either superfluous or insufficient. C. V. Laneuots. 


Le Croniche di Giovanni Sercambi, Lucchese, pubblicate sui Manoscritti 
Originali a cura di Salvatore Bonghi. Istituto Storico Italiano: ‘ Fonti 
per la Storia d’ Italia.’ 3 vols. (Roma: Sede dell’ Istituto. 1892.) 


SERCAMBI was a druggist and grocer of good means who was born in the 
year of the great plague, 1848, and whose life was closed by that of 1424. 
The only public event in his career was the aid which he gave to his 
patron, Guinigi, in establishing his despotism at Lucca. For this he was 
rewarded by the monopoly of the supply of stationery to the government 
offices, and of confectionery, groceries, and drugs to the despot’s court. 
Literary tastes, however, interrupted these more profitable avocations, for 
he left, apart from the chronicles, a collection of tales, a plagiarised com- 
mentary on Dante, and a political tract which recommends a combination 
of protective duties with internal freedom of trade, The chronicles 
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themselves are no unadulterated history. They are weighted with moral 
tales, and with passages from Dante, the Dittamundo, Stoppa dei Bostichi, 
and especially Soldanieri. Digressions are very numerous. The author’s 
habit of rambling has the merit of illustrating the intellectual atmosphere 
of the age: it is curious, for instance, to find the disreputable miracles of 
the magician Virgil still repeated. It is owing, however, not to their 
literary garrulity but to their historical indiscretions that the chronicles 
have remained so long unprinted. §So jealously were they guarded by the 
government of Lucca that Muratori could only publish a fragment from 
a casual manuscript at Milan. The reason of this secrecy was partly 
Sercambi’s honesty in confessing that the independence of his town 
from Pisa was due to the emperor Charles IV, and partly his panegyric 
of the gentle despotism of Paolo Guinigi, which was offensive to the 
later oligarchical government. It is typical of the continuity of Italian 
life that a combination of national, particularist, and constitutional 
prejudices should have delayed the publication of important chronicles 
to the present day. Sercambi’s introduction, due apparently to the 
limitations of his main authority rather than to his own self-restraint, 
is unusually short. He begins only with the emperor Barbarossa, and 
there is no tendency to expatiate until the facts begin to fall within 
the author’s personal knowledge, or that of his immediate predecessors. 
It would be difficult to find in any country a period more crowded with 
events, and an intelligent Lucchese had peculiar opportunities of observa- 
tion. Lucca stood halfway between Florence and Pisa, the Tuscan repre- 
sentatives of Guelfic and Ghibelline principles. She was exposed at once 
to the threats and blandishments of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, as she blocked 
his approach to Florence by the coast road from Sarzana. Lucca was, 
indeed, the traditional ally of Florence, and had been punished by enforced 
submission to the Pisan yoke. Yet Sercambi illustrates the jealousy with 
which the republic, which was to dominate Tuscany, was regarded. 
Pisa abbiamo comperata e Luccha aremo in dono, sang Florentine men 
and women, gentle and simple, as they danced among the bonfires on the 
great piazza in August 1405. Soalso the author regarded with prophetic 
alarm the commendation of Sarzana to the Florentine rival, In questo 
modo tl comune di Firenza va pigliando intorno a Luccha. Iddio 
difenda dalla loro volunta ! 

The internal history of Lucca is a typical tale of the alternations of 
submission to a foreign state, stormy independence, and the replacement 
of an oligarchical government by.a native despot—military, as Castruccio, 
or civil,as Guinigi. The references to constitutional practice illustrate the 
better known history of Florence, while the difficulties entailed by the 
multiplicity of councils in the latter town are in one case described in 
detail. Of great interest is a chapter on the economic distress caused by 
the Burgundian and Armagnac civil war to the trade of Lucca, the bank- 
ruptcy or migration of the workers in silks and velvets, in gold and silver 
thread, even of the makers of packing cases; the artisans, as it appears, 
being paid in kind by wares whose value was depreciated by fifty per cent. 
So too the depreciation of the coinage in France, the capture of Amiens 
by the English, the dynastic troubles in England react immediately upon 
Lucchese commerce. Sercambi, moreover, does not confine his records to 
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events in Lucca. His chronicles are intended to be a history of Italy, or 
even of Europe. He is particularly well informed on the affairs of Genoa ; 
among his stories is an anecdote of the single Genoese ship which escaped 
from Chioggia by following the viking practice and leaping the bar of sunken 
vessels, with the crew astern at the moment of thecharge. He lashes with 
his own and with Dante’s invective the assumption of temporal power 
at Rome by Boniface IX at the request of Paolo Orsini and the people. 
The victory of Carmagnola and Pergola over the Swiss at Arbedo is 
graphically described, with the death of the Swiss giant who long made 
victory doubtful. The arrival of the first gipsies at Lucca, ‘ Egyptian 
men and women on horseback, under the leadership of a duke,’ is attributed 
to the forced conversion of native populations by the Turk, and to the 
subsequent penance of visiting Rome imposed by the emperor Sigismund. 
Almost from the scene of battle a relation sends a narrative of the disaster 
of Nicopolis. The civil war in France and the English campaigns, as 
being of such vital importance to Lucca, receive frequent notice, the 
struggle between Burgundian and Armagnac being regarded as the out- 
come of social strife between the upper and lower classes. The account 
of the fall of Richard II is the antitype of the confusions made by many 
a modern candidate for examination. We read how the count of Arbi, 
son of the duke of Lancaster, defeated and imprisoned King Edward, 
and was by the nobles, people, and community of London elected 
king ; while, however, he held the feast of the round table at Vindisora 
the count of Orco brought the news that his bastard brother, the arch- 
bishop of Canturbia, the count of Otindon, and the lord Spensieri had risen 
for the dethroned king. The elected monarch, being neither gluttonous 
nor incredulous, arose from table, rode the twenty miles to London, and 
with the financial aid of the Londoners defeated the rebels. The tale 
closes with the picture of Otindon, Spensieri, and the bastard, with four- 
and-twenty counts and barons, undergoing execution. They lie with face 
to ground, their heads fixed in a frame of which the upper side forms an 
axe, which the executioner with a gigantic mallet drives upon their necks. 

This picture is but one of six hundred engravings reproduced by aid of 
photography on a scale of two-thirds from the original water colours of 
Sercambi. Inexact as they may be for the execution of English noblemen, 
they form, even without the text, a precious lesson in contemporary 
Italian life, its warfare, its political assemblies, its religious functions, its 
superstitions, the appearance of its towns. §. Gemignano ‘ delle belle 
torri’ finds many a counterpart in these pages. Bologna is distinguished 
by its leaning towers, while, curiously enough, Pisa is never so characterised 
—a fact which, if the author’s intimate knowledge of the town be considered, 
may go some way to correct the current theory of the Pisan curiosity. 
The harbour of Genoa and her Castelletto, the Seraglio of Mantua, are 
easily recognised, and the square imperial keep of Samminiato. We see 
the companies of Hawkwood and Alberico da Barbiano, the hiring of the 
condottieri at a booth outside the gates, the infantry, with long lances and 
round shields and party-coloured stockings, preceded by their drummer, 
mounted archers and cross-bowmen, towns attacked by wooden castles raised 
upon wheels and decked with Ghibelline battlements. Raiding parties hang 
in scorn asses, dogs, and sheep before the hostile city ; they coin money out- 
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side its gates in sign of sovereignty, and race for the palio, the long strip 
of cloth upheld on a lance as the prize in view. Unauthorised plunderers 
are hung from trees by pulleys, while the troops drive off herds of cattle, 
sheep, and swine. The storming of towns is marked by standards hurled 
from the towers and the dismantling of fortresses ; the captured Visconti 
banners are dragged astern through the canals of Venice. Peace is cele- 
brated by bonfires and illuminations; treaties are sworn, each party 
holding-his hand upon the book in the mediator’s presence. In civil life 
the gonfaloniers of the companies receive their banners, the balia meets 
to assess a tax, the council is seen in session with the ballot boxes ready 
for the vote, the bag is filled with the names of candidates for office, the 
eight at Florence ‘ who had the presumption to be called saints’ are por- 
trayed upon their election for all time. Civil discord is spread by the 
agency of a visible devil; then follows stealthy assassination, the hurling 
of defeated magistrates from the windows. The executor of justice sits 
with his assessors on a rostrum; the victims, with hands bound, receive 
sentence, and suffer execution after the manner of the English noblemen. 
After a successful revolution the despot and his horsemen illustrate the 
well-known phrase, correre la cittd. A curious picture of international 
amenity is the return of the Florentine masons who had aided in dis- 
mantling the imperial castles in Lucca; a palio, of which the pattern can 
still be traced, is sent to be hung with many others in 8. Giovanni. 
Emperor and pope play leading parts. Charles IV receives the iron 
crown in front of 8. Ambrogio, and the imperial crown at Rome. Wenzel 
meets Charles VI to discuss the healing of the schism, though the 
traditional drunken orgy is discreetly omitted. A newly elected pope, 
with the tiara suspended above his head, is surrounded by his cardinals 
while the last rites are performed in honour of his predecessor. Inter- 
dicts are pronounced, bulls despatched ; the rose is presented to a prince ; 
the olive branches are blessed, indulgences conferred. On two occasions 
the jubilee pilgrims meet outside the walls of Rome, each with his alpen- 
stock, while the white penitents, with their torches and crucifixes, accom- 
pany the reader throughout Italy. Finally the pictures of the plague 
have a pathetic interest, and illustrate the sanitary theory which was 
seriously held ; devils mow down the victims with scythes, or angels and 
cupids shoot them down with arrows, or empty their poisoned vials upon 
the prostrate victims of whom the chronicler was destined to be one. 
E. ARMSTRONG. 


History of England under Henry IV. By James Hamiuton Wyte, 
M.A., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Vol. I1.—1405- 
1406. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894.) 


TEN years of the laborious leisure of a busy official career have brought 
the work, the first volume of which was noticed in this Review in 1886 
(vol. i. p. 786), to the verge of completion. The new instalment consti- 
tutes a marked advance upon the first in thoroughness and historical 
grasp. The modest list of sixteen pages of printed authorities consulted 
for vol. i. is now supplemented by one of fifty-four pages, and the manu- 
script material used has also largely increased. Much valuable information, 
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especially as to the king’s movements, has for instance been-gleaned from 
the Receipt Rolls of the Duchy of Lancaster. For the years comprised in 
this volume Mr. Wylie almost exhausts the available material, printed 
and manuscript, in this country, while keeping himself fully abreast of 
what foreign scholars have been doing to throw light upon the relations of 
England abroad. His book is in fact the only monograph on any period 
in the last two centuries of English medieval ‘history which can compare 
in thoroughness of research with those of foreign historians on corre- 
sponding periods of the history of their own countries. §So greatly has 
the task indeed grown upon Mr. Wylie’s hands, that the second volume, 
which was to have completed the work, covers only two years. They are 
no doubt the critical years of the reign, but we feel some doubt whether 
the five which remain can be dealt with on the same scale, along with 
appendices and an index, in the third and concluding volume which is 
promised for next year. 

The affairs of Wales, where the English victories over Owen Glyndwr 
at Grosmont and Usk in the spring of 1405 turned the tide against the 
Welsh rebel, are dealt with at considerable length, and the misery into 
which the border country had been plunged by the war is clearly brought 
out. The ‘Coify’ castle of the ‘ Eulogium,’ which the Welsh had been 
besieging all through the winter, is rightly identified with Coity near 
Bridgend (pp. 6, 805) and not with Caerphilly as suggested by Sir James 
Ramsay. But nothing very new or striking is elicited until the con- 
spiracies of this year are reached. Some interesting details are added to 
the story of the kidnapping of the young Mortimers in February, and 
even Bishop Stubbs is shown to have been misled by some misplaced 
documents in the Proceedings of the Privy Council into supposing that 
the duke of York, who was imprisoned at Pevensey for his share in the 
plot, was already released and in full employment again in June. The 
Close Rolls prove that he was at Pevensey until October (p. 48). That 
Archbishop Arundel should have thought it necessary to disavow any com- 
plicity in the affair is not so strange as some have thought, seeing that, as 
is here pointed out, his name had been used by the Percies in the defiance 
they sent to Henry before the battle of Shrewsbury. Mr. Wylie further 
shows that the date of 16th April assigned on the authority of Walsing- 
ham to the St. Albans Council which ‘agreed to differ’ is probably a 
week too late. The probability would be certainty, but for the disquieting 
evidence which has convinced him that ‘the fact of documents being 
dated from certain places away from Westminster cannot be relied upon 
as proof that the king was himself there in person’ (pp. 58, 255, 264, 279, 
297). On the other hand we cannot but think that Mr. Wylie has mis- 
apprehended some lines in Harding’s chronicle (p. 362, ed. Ellis) from 
which he infers a meeting of the council at London on Easter Sunday 
(19 April) which was attended by the earl marshal and Lord Bardolf 
before their flight to the north (pp. 58, 277,211). A curious error into 
which Sir James Ramsay and others have fallen as to the movements of 
the king at this time is dispelled. On the strength of a document dated 
25 April at Pontefract and placed by Rymer under this year, empowering 
the earl of Westmorland and others to pardon Northumberland’s adher- 
ents, it has been supposed that Henry, before going down to the Welsh 
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Marches where we find him early in May, made a hurried journey into 
Yorkshire, but, finding everything quiet, returned to Worcester whence he 
was recalled to the north at the end of May by the outbreak of the revolt. 
Mr. Wylie shows conclusively that the document really belongs to 1408 
under which year indeed Rymer inserts a duplicate of it, and that on 
25 April Henry was at Oxford slowly making his way to Worcester. The 
close personal and family connexion between Northumberland and 
Bardolf is likewise made clear (p. 175). 

Quite excellent is the account of Archbishop Scrope and his unhappy 
rising, in which the evidence is brought together which puts it practically 
beyond doubt that Sir Harris Nicolas and Canon Raine were right in 
making him one of the younger sons of the first Lord Scrope of Masham, 
and that all other modern writers have been in error in taking literally 
the words of the will of his father’s cousin, the firss Lord Scrope of 
Bolton, in which he refers to the archbishop as ‘ my most dear father and 
son’ (pp. 192-7). The establishment of this relationship helps to explain 
his revolt, for his younger brother John married in 1402 the widow of 
Sir Thomas Percy, second son of Northumberland, and his elder sister 
was wife of a Yorkshire follower of the Percies, Sir Robert Plumpton, 
whose son William shared his maternal uncle’s rising and fate. The 
great difference in character between the two manifestoes attributed to 
Scrope has never been satisfactorily accounted for. We are almost in- 
clined to believe that Mr. Wylie is right in suggesting that Scrope’s only 
manifesto was the shorter and vaguer of the two. The longer one 
printed in ‘ Anglia Sacra’ is only referred to him in the heading, and its 
similarity to the Percy manifesto of 1403 suggests that it may have been 
issued by Northumberland and his party in 1407. Its allusions to the 
condemnation of bishops by secular tribunals and to the king’s excom- 
munication seem to be almost conclusive against the usual date. The 
collapse at Shipton Moor is described with a personal knowledge of the 
ground and the addition of some interesting details from local sources, as 
that the archiepiscopal forces carried the banner of the five wounds. 

But Mr. Wylie’s most important contribution to the elucidation of a 
somewhat obscure episode is certainly his discovery on the Rotulus Viagii 
of documents, which go far to reconcile the discrepant accounts of the 
trial of the archbishop and the earl marshal on 8 June. The contem- 
porary ‘Annals’ state that they were hurriedly condemned to death by 
the earl of Arundel and Sir Thomas Beaufort. Thomas Gascoigne and 
the writer of the anonymous chronicle generally known by the name of 
its editor, Dr. Giles, who both wrote many years after the events, are 
agreed that Chief Justice Gascoigne was asked and declined to sit in 
judgment upon the two traitors; the duty was then devolved, according 
to the former writer, upon Sir William Fulthorpe, who was not even a 
judge; according to the latter, upon Fulthorpe and Sir Ralph Eure. 
Now Mr. Wylie is able to inform us of the appointment four days before 
of a commission to try all persons concerned in the rebellion, in which Sir 
Thomas Beaufort was conjoined with Chief Justice Gascoigne, Fulthorpe, 
and a number of northern gentlemen. Two days later (6 June) the names 
of Arundel and five other peers were added to the list. We are not 
expressly told by Mr. Wylie that Eure was a member of the commission, 
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but elsewhere he implies that he was. He also reminds us that Beaufort 
and Arundel were acting at the time as deputy marshal and constable 
respectively. This new evidence certainly adds something to the proba- 
bility of the story of Gascoigne’s refusal to deliver sentence. Thomas 
Gascoigne, though he wrote upwards of thirty years later, had good sources 
of information. He was, as Mr. Wylie seems to have put beyond doubt, 
a nephew of the judge; and a relative of the Gascoignes, Sir Thomas 
Cumberworth, a Lincolnshire knight, was an actual eye-witness of the trial. 
Fulthorpe, though apparently not a judge, was learned in the law and 
‘one of the sages of the council of the court,’ presiding in 1408 in a court 
of chivalry, and acting as legal representative of the constable of England 
(p. 236). The scene of the execution seems fixed with a fair amount of 
certainty at a field just outside the walls of York at Clementhorpe; but 
Mr. Wylie criticises the lament for Scrope, printed by the Early English 
Text Society, for speaking of the ‘ hill’ of execution, without being aware, 
it would seem, of the local tradition which fixes the scene at a spot called 
Bishop’s Hill between York and Bishopthorpe (Murray, ‘ Handbook of 
Yorkshire,’ p. 73). We now know that the head of the hapless young 
earl marshal was placed not on Ouse Bridge, but on Bootham Bar, looking 
towards his own Vale of Mowbray, and that his body was not buried in 
the Minster, but in the Grey Friars Church. Mr. Wylie emphasises 
strongly the mistake the king made in allowing Scrope to be buried in 
his own cathedral. His conception of Henry’s character is that of a man 
full of energy while in health, but impulsive and ‘infirm of purpose.’ 
But while joining in Bishop Stubbs’s condemnation of the impolicy of his 
proceedings against Scrope, he refuses, and we think rightly, to ascribe 
nis action to ‘personal enmity or jealousy,’ and takes a less favourable 
view of the archbishop’s motives than ‘his latest apologist.’ That some 
of Henry’s difficulties would have assumed much less acute shape had he 
made any serious attempt to restrain the extravagance of the court, appears 
very clearly in these pages. The whole royal family was greedy of lands ~ 
and revenues, Queen Joan most of all. 

We have left ourselves no space to discuss many other interesting 
lights thrown upon the difficulties of the reign, and can only just 
mention that Sir. James Ramsay is shown to have put the French 
landing at Milford in the summer of 1405 a month too late, and that 
the famous tripartite convention between Owen Glyndwr, Northumber- 
land, and Sir Edmund Mortimer, which he, by a curious oversight, places 
both in 1408 and in 1405, is assigned by Mr. Wylie, on grounds which seem 
well weighed, to February 1406. It is pleasant to have found so few 
obvious errors in so closely packed a mass of facts. ‘The Commission 
which pronounced sentence of deposition on Richard II’ should be, 
‘which announced’ his deposition to him in the Tower (p. 10). The 
father of Gilbert Talbot, the victor at Grosmont, died 7 Sept. 1896, not 
on 8 Sept. 1892. The Mowbray from which the earl marshal derived 
his family name was not in Yorkshire (p. 31), but in Normandy. The 
Vale of Mowbray, like Melton Mowbray, takes its name from the family. 
For ‘episcopatus Leondinensis,’ at p. 201, we should probably read 
Leodiensis. Thomas Neville, lord Furnival, was warden not lord of 
Annandale (p.228). His father John Neville died in October 1888, not 1889. 
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Mr. Wylie has here been misled by Surtees. Tonneins on the Garonne is 
disguised as Tonnien at p. 816. The most uncompromising admirers of 
Prince Henry the Navigator hardly, we think, claim for him that he was 
‘the daring explorer who first ventured beyond Cape Bojador into the 
Sea of Darkness.’ Mr. Wylie does not inform us that the collection of 
sermons so popular in the later fifteenth century under the humorous 
title of ‘Dormi secure’ are ascribed to John of Verdena as well as to 
Richard Maidstone, and his list of the early printed editions’is not very 
accurate. 

The book is open to more serious criticism on a head which was dealt 
with at some length in the review of the first volume and need not be 
much enlarged upon here. Thecentral chapters in which the moving tale 
of Scrope’s treason and death is narrated are written with some force and 
power of style. But elsewhere Mr. Wylie severely taxes the patience of 
- his readers. To his old fault of interrupting the connexion of the 
narrative by digressions which should go into notes or appendices, he has 
added the new one, inspired by an excessive yearning after exhaustiveness, 
of sprinkling his text with archaic words and phrases and then overloading 
his closely printed notes with explanations and parallels. The historian 
is not expected to supply a dictionary of the furniture, the dress, the 
military architecture, and other realien of the time with which he is dealing. 
The general reader is only repelled by notes of this kind, and the student 
would much prefer to have the main lines of the subject standing out 
more distinctly and turn up his Du Cange and his Godefroy for himself. 


But though he may grumble he will not, if he is a student of the history 
of the fifteenth century, be able to dispense with constant reference to 
the results of Mr. Wylie’s exact and profound knowledge of that part of 


the period which he has made his own. James Tarr. 


Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, oder das erste Jahrhundert 
des Humanismus. Von Grore Vorer. Dritte Auflage, besorgt von 
Max Lennerpt. 2 vols. (Berlin: Georg Reimer. 1893.) 


Tue history of humanism of the late Professor Voigt of Leipzig has 
long been, like his life of Aeneas Sylvius, a standard work. Unlike the 
biography, it has had the advantage of passing through more than one 
edition, and now reappears revised and improved for the third time. It 
has been translated both into Italian and French; but in England it is 
not so well known as it deserves to be, and English students are usually 
contented to resort to the unsatisfactory volume of the late Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, or else to the arid summary which opens Signor Villari’s ‘ Life 
of Machiavelli.’ For mature scholarship, sound judgment, and range of 
learning, Voigt’s book stands without a competitor, and it is much to be 
desired that it should appear in an English dress. The section, how- 
ever, which deals with the English scholars in Italy needs a good deal of 
correction and enlargement, for the author has depended almost entirely 
on Vespasiano da Bisticci, Bale, and Wharton. To speak of the second 
founder of the university library at Oxford as having established a library 
wohl bei einem der Colleges (ii. 256) is a mistake which might easily 
have been avoided by referring to Anstey’s ‘Munimenta Academica,’ 
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where two catalogues of Duke Humphrey’s books are printed. In the 
same way the mention of Bishop Gray’s library needs supplementing by 
a statement that the greater part of it still remains in the possession of 
Balliol College, Oxford. The record of the books collected by or tran- 
scribed for the opulent scholars of the fifteenth century furnishes not the 
least valuable testimony to their tastes and acquirements, and when these 
books are actually in existence it is a pity that the fact should not be 
noticed. Coxe’s catalogue might at least have been cited. 
REGINALD L. PooLe. 


Caterina Sforza. Di Prer Destperio Pasorini. 8 volumi. 
(Roma: Loescher. 1893.) 


It is a rare pleasure to read a work at once so thorough and so spirited 
as is this life of Caterina Sforza, to which Count Pasolini has obviously 
devoted many years of patient labour. Research and enthusiasm do not 
often go together, but Count Pasolini is inspired by local patriotism 
towards the Romagna, and is supported by a feeling of hereditary loyalty. 
He has ransacked all the archives, and has compiled a calendar of the 
documents relating to his subject. His book is full of illustrations of all 
the people and places who were connected with his heroine. The only 
English book with which his volumes can be compared is Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell’s ‘Don John of Austria.’ Both are the works of men 
who have spared neither pains nor money to gather all available material 
and put it before their readers. Both writers are profoundly interested in 
their subjects. 

It must be confessed that few personages are more interesting, both in 
themselves and in their surroundings, than Caterina Sforza. The rise of 
the Sforza family is one of the most picturesque episodes in Italian history. 
The government of Milan by Caterina’s father, his tragic death, the 
fortunes of his widow, the downfall of his son, and the French invasion 
of which it was the ostensible cause form the turning-point in the fortunes 
of Italy. Caterina’s own life was connected with everything that was 
most characteristic in contemporary politics. She married the nephew 
of Pope Sixtus IV, and held a high place in Roman society, which she 
entered as a bride at the age of fourteen. On the death of Sixtus, when 
she was only twenty-one, she had to maintain the state of Forli for her 
incapable husband, who was murdered four years later. It was then that 
his widow displayed an amount of courage and statesmanship which 
earned her a lasting reputation, and made ‘ Madonna di Forli’ one of 
the most conspicuous figures in Italian politics. She continued to 
preserve her power during the French invasion, but fell a victim to 
Cesare Borgia, after offering the only resistance which that adventurer 
ever experienced. She was carried off as a prisoner to Rome, where she 
was shut up for eighteen months in the Castle of 8. Angelo, and was 
only liberated when she was helpless for the future. She never recovered 
her power, but ended her days in Florence in 1509, at the age of 
forty-six. 

Caterina Sforza was a remarkable woman, and Count Pasolini does 
full justice to her merits. He writes as a biographer, and does not stray 
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needlessly into general topics. He has no particular lesson to teach, and 
no moral to draw. He deplores the corruption of the times, and is severe 
sometimes on Caterina’s enemies, but for herself he has extenuating 
circumstances to plead. Yet it is impossible not to see that she reaped 
what she had sown, and that the substitution of Cesare Borgia for a 
number of small rulers of the same type involved no change of political 
method and no deterioration of political morality. Thus during an 
illness of her first husband she concocted a scheme for the murder of the 
captain of the fortress of Ravaldino, of whose loyalty she was not sure. 
He was treacherously assassinated, and the assassin pretended to act 
on his own account, and then gave up the fortress to Caterina, who rode 
out and took command, though she was gravida e grossa a la gola. The 
assassination of her husband Girolamo Riario was instigated by Lorenzo 
dei Medici, with the assent of Pope Innocent VIII; but Caterina by her 
intrepidity prevented them from reaping the fruits of their treachery. She 
obtained help from Milan, and had the skill to overawe her people, and 
also to prevent the sack of the town, which seemed the natural revenge 
for her husband’s death. She actually became the object of popular 
gratitude, because she preferred to rule over a city which was not reduced 
to a heap of ruins. But however resolute Caterina might show herself in 
time of danger she could not rise above her passions, and soon raised her 
lover, Giacomo Feo, to a dangerous power. Caterina could not marry 
without losing her position as guardian of her son ; but Count Pasolini is 
convinced that she secretly married Feo, though no evidence is produced. 
At all events Feo behaved as undoubted master, and a Florentine envoy 
was informed that ‘she would rather bury herself, her children, and all 
her goods, would rather give her soul to the devil and her state to the 
Turk than abandon Feo.’ The Florentine looked on and took a business- 
like view of the situation. He gave his opinion that Feo was hated at 
Milan and at Rome; so long as Caterina clung to him she would be obliged 
to ally herself with Florence. But this state of things could not last long 
without a catastrophe. One of three things must happen: either Caterina 
would tire of Feo and have him assassinated; or Feo would have Caterina 
and all her children assassinated; or her eldest son, Ottaviano Riario, 
would have his mother and her lover assassinated. Politics proverbially 
admit of three courses; but as a rule none of them is pursued with the 
definiteness with which they are stated. Even Italian affairs in the six- 
teenth century admitted of compromises, and such a compromise was 
actually made. Feo went so far as to box Ottaviano’s ears in public, and 
Caterina was afraid to interfere. An unauthorised conspiracy was made 
against Feo, and he was assassinated by private enemies, without affect- 
ing Caterina’s political position. But Caterina’s vengeance for the death 
of her lover knew no bounds. Even the wives and children of those sus- 
pected of being privy to the plot were put to death with horrible cruelties. 
Count Pasolini can only say that, ‘sublime after the assassination of her 
first husband, after the murder of her lover the figure of Caterina presents 
itself as vile and ferocious.’ Even Pope Alexander VI expressed himself 
as shocked at such atrocities. 

However, the political results of Caterina’s good understanding with 
Florence remained, and she was not long in taking as her third hus- 
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band Giovanni dei Medici, to whom she bore a famous son, Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere. But her eldest son, Ottaviano, was growing up, and the 
period of Caterina’s regency was coming to an end. She determined to keep 
her power as long as possible, and refused offers of marriage for Ottaviano. 
One came from the pope, who proposed the hand of Lucrezia Borgia. 
Count Pasolini gives Caterina due credit for this refusal: Fede politica 
immutabile, he says, ma in casa, a qualunque costo, piena libertad morale. 
It is difficult to rate Caterina’s moral objections very high. She says 
herself, Comprendo che il primo disegno loro sia stato di levarme da qui; 
and this reason was more powerful than the desire to save her son from 
the disgrace of marrying a divorced woman. But the toils of the Borgia 
gathered round her; Forli was taken by Cesare in January 1500, and 
Caterina at the age of thirty-seven had finished her career. 

It is curious how all definite information is lacking about the actual 
deeds of Alexander VI and his son. Contemporary rumour attributed 
to Cesare the vilest treatment of his prisoner ; but of this there is no cer- 
tain knowledge, and Caterina’s letters give no details of what happened to 
her during her imprisonment at Rome. It would be extremely interesting 
to have even a fragment of a conversation between her and Alexander VI, 
buat Count Pasolini has failed to discover any such record. We only know 
that Caterina left S. Angelo with her spirit considerably tamed, and that 
a priest of her party speaks of her escape from quelli diavoli incarnati. 
The end of Caterina’s days was like that of other dispossessed sovereigns, 
and was spent in vain attempts to procure her own return and to stir up 
her sons to activity for that purpose. 

Caterina’s fame rests, after all, upon her display of personal courage, 
Sanuto’s description sums up all that is characteristic: Femina quasi 
virago crudelissima e di gran animo. Had she been a man she would 
not in that age have been specially remarkable. The wonder was that 
she should combine feminine charm with manly vigour ; but she certainly 
possessed little feminine tenderness. A letter written by her to Ludovico il 
Moro in 1496 is certainly characteristic of the moral condition of the 
times. Ludovico had remonstrated with her, at the request of Giovanni 
Bentivoglio, for attempting the assassination of one of her personal 
enemies who was residing at Bologna. She answers: ‘To speak freely 
I do not deny the truth, which is that having learned from some 
servants that the said Giovanni Battista Brocchi was in Bologna, and in 
the house of Messer Giovanni, for no good purpose towards me, many of 
our servants came and offered either to take him alive and put him in my 
hands as prisoner or to kill him. I, who had been grievously offended 
by him, and who wished to have him in my hands for the greater confusion 
of those who had machinated against me, did not refuse either offer. I 
confess this was no good deed, as you say. But Messer Giovanni need 
not express such surprise at it, but might remember that I am made of 
the same stuff as himself; for he has caused to be pursued, even into 
holy places, many who have not offended him so much as Giovanni 
Battista has offended me. Every one feels resentment about his own 
grievances, and if he has given such tokens of resentment in his affairs it 
ought not to seem to him such a novelty that I am disposed to let him know 
that I am not dead yet.’ There is more than masculine directness in this 
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statement. On the other hand Caterina shows that she was a good house- 
keeper by a receipt book of considerable size which she kept. This is a 
valuable source of information about the private life of Italian ladies 
of the sixteenth century, and deserves study from this point of view. 
There are innumerable prescriptions for acqua mirabile a farsi bella, as 
well as for ointments and medicines against many ills of the flesh. The 
investigation of domestic medicine in the past is a comparatively new 
subject. An analysis of Caterina’s collection for the purpose would 
be of great interest. M. PETRIBURG. 


Rotuli Scaccarii Regum Scotorum. The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. 
Edited by Gzorce Burnett, LL.D., Lyon King of Arms, and 
#.I.G. Mackay, M.A., LL.D. Vol. XIV. 1518-1522. (Edinburgh, 
H. M. General Register House. 1893.) 


Tue scantiness of ancient records in Scotland compared with the 
abundance that exists in England is strangely contrasted with the far 
more sumptuous style of publication adopted in the northern than in the 
southern kingdom. It is well undoubtedly that Scotchmen should make 
the most of what they have got; but surely the contents of documents 
which contain an enormous amount of repetition might be very effectually 
made known without publishing them all at full length in rather 
unwieldy volumes. The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland are not exactly 
literature ; they are only valuable for the dry facts they contain; and 
these to all appearance might have been pretty well condensed into about 
half the bulk of the ponderous books issued under the direction of the 
Deputy Clerk Register of Scotland. Take, for example, the accounts of 
the chamberlain of Bute, which occur five times over in this single 
volume and are printed at full length for five separate years. Of course 
there are some differences in the particulars from year to year; but, from 
the peculiar mode in which it was usual to keep such accounts in former 
days, there is a vast deal of reiteration of absolutely identical statements. 
First, the accountant charges himself with the arrears of his last account, 
the amount of which of course is variable. But he next goes on to 
charge himself with some items which are absolutely invariable and yet 
are repeated from year to year, viz. certain rents in the parishes of 
Kingorth and Rothesay, partly in money and partly in specific measures of 
barley and oats, ‘marts’ and quarters of a ‘mart.’ Then comes the 
statement of his expenses, a large portion of which are invariable also, 
and are repeated from year to year almost exactly in the same words. 
Thus the first item is the payment of two chaplains celebrating in 
Rothesay Castle, who had a regular allowance of 61. 5s. 4d. a year. Then 
comes the accountant’s own allowance of twenty-five marks, which at 
p. 20 are translated into 16/. 16s. 4d. (either a clerical or a printer's 
error), though rightly given as 16/. 13s. 4d. elsewhere. Then 261. 18s. 4d. 
is allowed him for the keepership of Rothesay Castle ; while John Huntar, 
keeper of the does of the island of Cumbrae, has an allowance of twenty 
shillings a year and two chalders of oats. Information like this is 
valuable in its way ; but to print it over and over again in a large volume 
just because it reappears again and again in the same set of rolls is 
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surely quite unnecessary. It would be enough to print it once, and after- 
wards record variations only. In fact, this would be even better for the 
purpose of those who will make most use of these accounts. 

Mr. Mackay is hardly responsible for this ‘ wasteful and ridiculous 
excess.’ He seems only to have undertaken the editorship of this and 
the preceding volume to complete a work left unfinished by the late 
editor, Mr. George Burnett; and he now tells us that he quits the task. 
It is to be hoped that the work will be prosecuted hereafter in a some- 
what different style—at least as regards the text. As for the prefaces, we 
should be sorry to insist that they should be subjected to the same 
restrictions as those of the English Calendars, which are now confined 
within the limit of fifty pages each. At the same time it may be a 
question whether they are not—in spite of their high literary merit and 
real historical value—just a little too discursive sometimes. Mr. Mackay’s 
summary of the period of Scottish history included in the text of the 
volume is very well done; but it leads him on to discuss a speculative 
question about a picture, which, though very curious and interesting in 
itself, might have been better discussed elsewhere. Let me add that in 
the course of this dissertation there is quite a heap of small chronological 
errors from a misinterpretation of Clarencieux’s letter to Wolsey in 1522. 
First, Mr. Mackay has got it into his head that Candlemas day is the 
first of February instead of the second (p. elxxvii). He accordingly 
makes ‘ Saturday Candlemas Eve’ (the day on which Clarencieux reached 
Edinburgh) 31 Jan., though the 81st of January that year was a Friday. 
Then 6 Feb., when Clarencieux saw the queen, he gratuitously calls 
‘the following Saturday,’ which is inconsistent even with his own previous 
computation ; but the day was really a Thursday. Then, following his 
new reckoning, he speaks of Monday the 8th, instead of the 10th, as the 
day when the herald delivered his message to the Scotch parliament. 
Errors like these in a work published by authority are more mis- 
leading than if they appeared in some ordinary history ; for it will readily 
be taken for granted that they are all warranted by the original documents, 
and that the editor had taken the simple precaution to consult a proper 
calendar for the year as to the day of the week and month. 

Mr. Mackay’s preface in itself extends to 159 pages, and taken with 
the four appendices subjoined it comes to no less than 198 pages. But 
the amount constitutes only an additional claim to the student’s gratitude 
where the matter is strictly relevant, as it really is for the most part. 
Indeed, a writer like Mr. Mackay may very well be pardoned if he go 
somewhat beyond what the necessities of the case seem to require; and 
it is always a question where to draw the line. The body of this preface 
is divided into six sections, of which the first deals, in a general way, with 
the contents of the rolls themselves. The second is a brief review of the 
period—‘ the nine years after Flodden.’ The third, giving an account of the 
leading personages—the young king and his mother, Margaret, the duke 
of Albany, Arran, Angus, Gavin Douglas, and various other scarcely less 
considerable figures in the history of those nine years, as drawn not only 
from the rolls but from the literature of the time—is no less interesting 
than valuable. The fourth, similarly devoted to ‘some minor historical 
persons who appear in the accounts,’ could just as ill be spared. ‘The 
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fifth contains a masterly review of the foreign relations of Scotland, on 
which also the accounts have some bearing ; while the sixth collects the 
notices which appear in the text of the royal castles and palaces, showing 
at what times they were occupied, what repairs were made, and what 
wages were sometimes paid—at Linlithgow, for instance—to watchmen 
and porters to prevent surprises. All this is most important material for 
the historian, is extremely well handled, and is not by any means irrele- 
vant to the matter in the text. We only doubt the propriety of adding to 
a necessarily bulky volume an essay of more than twenty pages on a 
matter entirely speculative. JAMES GAIRDNER. 





A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. By 
M. Creieuton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Vol. V. The 
German Revolt (1517-1527). (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1894.) 


In vols. i. and ii. of his elaborate history the bishop of Peterborough dealt 
first with the leading aspects of the great schism (1878-1414). He then 
passed on to review the proceedings of the council of Constance and the 
council of Basel, and treated next of the period which he designates as 
that of ‘The Papal Restoration,’ the period extending from 1444 to 
1464, during which the bonfires were lighted in Rome to celebrate the 
return of Germany to the papal allegiance and the arrangement of the 
chief points in dispute between the two powers made by the concordat 
of Vienna. The reforms conceded by Rome on that occasion were in 
reality not very considerable, nor did they find much practical effect. 
The pontiff yielded, it is true, two important points—the right to reserve 
to himself certain benefices and the right to interfere in elections to 
bishoprics. But, as Dr. Creighton observes, ‘the German church gained 
nothing. . . . The reforming movement had been a political failure, and 
the fruits of its labours were swept away by the reaction’ (ii. 284). It 
was, however, in this reactionary. period that now ensued that the factors 
of the actual reformation took shape and developed; although, as we 
shal! see, our author’s estimate of their character and of the direction in 
which they operated differs, somewhat materially, from that of most 
protestant writers. At the diet of Frankfort, held in 1454, it was decided 
that the emperor should be asked to urge upon the pope the desira- 
bility of convening a new council, but the design failed to find effect. 
Nicholas V could not indeed but admit that reform was needed, but he 
believed that any attempt to carry out what might be determined upon 
would be fraught with too much danger. He answered the demands of 
Germany, says Dr. Creighton, ‘ by offering culture ;’ and the bribe proved 
eminently successful. Nicholas de Cusa and Lorenzo Valla, alike assailing 
the fiction of the donation of Constantine with weapons taken from the 
armoury of the new learning, each to rise to official eminence and die in 
the service of the papal power, exemplify the entire process. The spirit of 
the Renaissance, Dr. Creighton holds, became for the next sixty years the 
chief bulwark of the papacy and averted the rupture of relations between 
Germany and Rome until the actual outbreak at Wittenberg. The 
astounding project of Maximilian, of welding the popedom and the empire 
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into one, appears to him a fair illustration of the practical bearing of 
Renaissance influences. From the year 1455 to 1517 Germany accordingly 
receives but little attention at his hands, the writings of Gregory 
Heimburg, in his controversy with Pius II, forming the chief exception. 
France assumes the leadership of the opposition to Rome; and the 
pragmatic sanction of Bourges seems to represent the standard round 
which the chief opposition to ultramontane extortion and usurpation will 
for the future have mainly to rally. 

Dr. Creighton’s method of treatment in his third and fourth volumes 
proceeds on the same lines. In interest of narrative and literary finish 
these pages are greatly superior to the preceding portion: of the work ; 
but, devoted as they are to ‘ The Italian Princes,’ they relate almost ex- 
clusively to events within the peninsula, and the Roman pontiff himself 
figures as little more than one among those potentates, absorbed like the 
rest in worldly struggles and secular concerns, and one to whom, as Dr. 
Creighton says, ‘it might well be a question how he was to preserve the 
temporal sovereignty of the papacy in the existing movement of Italian 
politics’ (iii. 61). Throughout this period, which extends from 1464 to 
1518, we are occupied, therefore, mainly with events south of the Alps, and 
those, again, of an almost purely political character, the career of Savonarola 
forming the chief exception ; and Savonarola, in our author’s opinion, 
was ‘sacrificed that the French might be shut out of Italy.” From any- 
thing like doctrinal sympathy with the views afterwards espoused by 
Luther he altogether exonerates him. It is in connexion with this part 
of his subject that Dr. Creighton gives expression to an opinion which to 
some will appear almost paradoxical. It is superfluous to name the long 
array of writers who might be cited in support of the theory that the 
degradation of the papacy under the Borgias paved the way for the Refor- 
mation movement: the concentration of the pontiff’s interest and energies 
on the field of Italian politics, the secularisation of his court, his greed of 
wealth and of dominion, involved an anomaly which could not escape the 
more critical spirit of the age and broke the spell which had so long held 
Europe in subjection. Dr. Creighton, however, finds in this policy of 
territorial aggrandisement nothing more than a frank and politic accept- 
ance of thesituation. ‘Had not the papacy,’ he says, ‘ possessed a strong 
foothold in the states of the church, it might, in the rapid movement of 
the Reformation, have been reduced to its primitive condition of an Italian 
bishopric’ (iv. 167). 

I have thus briefly summarised the main features of Dr. Creighton’s 
treatment of his subject in his preceding volumes in order to show that 
the real burden of his great undertaking necessarily descends upon the 
author -with the period at which this volume commences. The purpose 
of that undertaking, as defined by himself in his preface, has been ‘ to 
bring together materials for a judgment of the change which came over 
Europe in the sixteenth century, to which the name of “ the Reformation ”’ 
is loosely given.’ ‘I have taken,’ he adds, ‘the history of the papacy as 
the central point for my investigation, because it gives the largest oppor- 
tunity for a survey of European affairs as a whole.’ Every student 
who has made any attempt at original research in the same field will be 
aware how the discovery of fresh material has added to the labour and 
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the difficulty. He will know perfectly well that Martin Luther was not 
the alpha any more than he was the omega of the Reformation; and he 
will turn with lively expectation to the present volume under a sense of 
no small obligation to that elaborate inquiry, candid spirit, and critical 
discernment which, in the sixteen hundred pages already devoted to the 
subject, have so materially contributed towards enabling him to appre- 
hend more clearly the condition of affairs in Italy and the general state 
of religious feeling whick ushered in the great Lutheran epic. At the 
same time he will, I think, be of opinion that quite enough space has 
already been devoted to the prelude. Varied and suggestive as are the 
episodes and scenes which in this story of the ‘ Italian Princes’ passing 
succession before us—the splendid court of Sixtus IV, under whom the 
secularisation of the papacy began, and with it that strange conjunction 
of crime and learning, vice and esthetic taste which at once fascinates 
and repels; the Quixotic French invasion, so barren of political results, so 
potent in its reflex action on the northern nations; the meteor-like career 
of Savonarola; the despotism of the Borgias; the vast designs and 
genuine achievements of Julius II; the commencement of the reign of 
Leo X; the fruitless efforts of the council of Milan to coerce the pontiff ; 
and the eventual triumph of the Lateran council, over episcopal independ- 
ence in the concordat with France and over philosophic independence 
in the person of Pomponazzi— interesting as is the drama, and excellent 
as is its setting, it is impossible to gainsay the essential truth of Lord 
Acton’s verdict, in his criticism on these volumes, that the treatment leaves 
the ‘solemn realities of the church’ untouched, and that ‘ the system, the 
idea’ stand ‘ masked by a crowd of ingenious, picturesque, and unedifying 
characters.’ ‘ By giving us life and action for thought and law,’ he added 
(in that euphemistic phrase in which he prefers to disguise a censure), 
‘the author lifts an enormous burden. The issues which he has so far 
deliberately avoided will force their way to the front when he reaches the 
commission given by Leo to the master of the sacred palace, Cajetan’s 
expedition into Germany, and the pilgrimage of Eck to Rome.’ ! 

Dr. Creighton’s careful abstention from anything but the most inci- 
dental reference to the progress of sentiment and feeling in Germany 
down to this period is, indeed, remarkable. Events in that country 
touching very closely upon events in Italy are ignored, and become to the 
student of Ranke or Déllinger ‘ conspicuous by their absence.’ It is in 
an almost casual manner that he notes that, on the assembling of the 
council of Milan in 1511, Maximilian so far seconded its honest endea- 
vours as to request ‘a learned professor at Heidelberg, Jacob Wimpheling, 
to draw up a list of the grievances of the German church, and to report 
on the means for their redress’ (iv. 187). But now that we have at last 
reached the subject of ‘The German Revolt’ we feel that we are face to 
face with the events in which the interest of the whole drama centres and 
culminates; the professor of Wittenberg strides into the foreground, and 
the conflict between Teutonic and Latin conceptions has definitely begun. 
Even the philosophic Ranke felt himself moved in unwonted fashion as 
he entered on the task, and declared it was impossible ‘ to approach a sub- 
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ject having its origin in such intense mental energy, and exercising so 
vast an influence on the destinies of the world, without being profoundly 
interested and absorbed.’ But a ‘judgment of the change’ which was 
now passing over Europe can only be arrived at after we have, at least to 
some degree, satisfied ourselves as to the causes by which that change was 
brought about. As regards the Renaissance, I have already noted that 
Dr. Creighton shows little disposition to link that movement with the 
Reformation. It was neither the renewed acquaintance with pagan 
thought nor the critical faculty engendered by the study of these new 
models that brought about the breach with Rome. Nowhere did philo- 
sophic speculation and refined scepticism find freer scope than at the 
court of Leo X.. ‘There was everywhere an atmosphere of cultivated 
toleration ; if a man professed old-fashioned piety as a rule of life, he was 
free to pursue it; if not, he might enjoy himself at his ease and think 
what he liked’ (p. 8). But if the Reformation was not the work of the 
philosopher and the scholar, was it not largely that of the preacher, the 
moralist, and the satirist? Had it not its originina widely diffused sense 
of wrong, an honest indignation, developing into fierce anger, on the part 
of an oppressed people at the corruption, the abuses, and the utter world- 
liness, the lust of gain, and the perversion of power which now charac- 
terised alike the papal see at home and its emissaries abroad? There is 
much to be said in support of this view, and, as it is also one which Dr. 
Creighton keeps entirely in the background along with the facts. which 
serve to illustrate it, I will venture to refer briefly to some of the latter. 

It is certain that at the commencement of the sixteenth century 
Germany suffered under the papal exactions almost as cruelly as did Eng- 
land under the tax-gatherers of Richard II. Listen to the ‘ Oratio Vulgj 
ad Deum,’ as it rose up in 1517, in the paraphrase of no less a scholar 
and theologian than that same Jacob Wimpheling to whom Dr. Creighton 
often refers in terms of highest commendation :— 

‘Nec enim sola paupertas neque solus labor nos angit, sed plerumque 
etiam ab importunissimis creditoribus, raro absque annuo censu nobis in 
summa etiam egestate mutuantibus, in ipso die sancti Martini (etiamsi 
dominicus fuerit), citationibus et monitoriis obruimur, etiam si aestus, si 
pruina, si grando, si vermiculi sata et vineta nostra vastarint, a parochiae 
templo, a sacramentis, ab agris nostris, a pagis et oppidis excludimur, 
et ut oves morbidae tandem prophanae tradimur sepulturae’ (p. 10). 
Listen, again, to the long enumeration of wrongs set forth in the ‘ Gra- 
vamina’ of Germany, as formulated in 1500 and again in 1511, in pathetic 
remonstrance at the tyranny under which the nation groaned: the 
systematic repudiation on the part of each pontiff of whatever concessions 
had been wrung from his predecessor ; the granting of reversions and the 
constant litigation which those grants involved ; the exaction of annates, 
held by Ranke to have been the most oppressive tax in the empire; the 
bestowal of cures on priests, qui ad mulos magis quam homines pas- 
cendos et regendos essent idonei ; the new indulgences, carrying with them 
the revocation of the old; the levying of tenths in order, forsooth, to 
expel the Turk, against whom not a lance set forth; the constant citing 
of disputes to Rome which might, without difficulty, have been decided in 
Germany ; and, finally, the ominous reminder that, if France had her 
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pragmatic sanction, Germany had her concordata principum, which the 
imperial power was bound to guard.? And in immediate connexion with 
these grievances in relation to ultramontane policy stood those intestine 
disorders, the outcome of a melancholy consciousness which now pervaded 
Germany that the theory of the holy Roman empire itself was obsolete. 
‘Teutschland,’ as Mr. Bryce happily puts it, was learning ‘to separate 
itself from Welschland,’ but was still wasting its best energies in a series of 
abortive attempts to give a new constitution to the empire. Dr. Creighton 
is perfectly aware of the existence of this grave element of political 
dissatisfaction. ‘To make the empire more powerful,’ he says, ‘ Maxi- 
milian called in to his aid the principle of nationality, whose growth 
proved the empire to be but a dream’ (iv. 98). But in what manner 
Germany at large was thus developing this new principle, of the diets of 
Worms, Lindau, and Freiburg, and of the intestine troubles, which men 
began clearly to see were the outcome of the defective constitution and 
obsolete modes of procedure of the imperial chamber, we hear next to 
nothing. It is not until we come to the diet of Worms in 1521 that the 
‘Gravamina,’ to which I have above referred, are incidentally mentioned 
as ‘a document drawn up by Wimpheling, and now rescued from oblivion, 
to show that Germany had complaints of its own before Luther’s opinions 
had been broached ’ (vy. 147). There can, however, be little doubt that 
Ranke is right when he indicates this political ferment and dissatisfaction 
as largely conducive to the temper and frame of mind in which the 
German people approached the questions raised by the career of Luther. 
Ranke, it may be urged, was writing a ‘ History of Germany during 
the Reformation,’ while Dr. Creighton has proposed to write ‘A History 
of the Papacy during the Reformation,’ and is consequently absolved 
from dealing with this phase of ‘European affairs as a whole.’ If, 
however, any proportion is to be observed in the treatment of so vast a 
subject, I cannot but think that the temper and views of the German 
nation on the eve of Luther’s appearance on the scene should rank as of 
at least equal importance with those difficulties of the Bohemian league or 
the petty feuds of Neapolitan barons in the days of Innocent VIII which 
Dr. Creighton sets so carefully before us. And if, again, Luther headed 
the ‘ German revolt,’ as can scarcely be denied, it surely becomes at once 
@ primary obligation on the part of the historian of that great movement 
to discriminate between the forces that preceded Luther’s activity and 
the momentum which they acquired when concentrated in the channel of 
his intense and overpowering individuality. But it is precisely this obli- 
gation which Dr. Creighton appears to me to have, I will not say evaded, 
but at least to have declined. He.places before us in the earlier pages of 
the present volume a series of brief sketches of some of the leading spirits 
in Germany before the days of Luther, and he shows, as Ludwig Geiger, 
Burckhardt, and Georg Voigt have already done on a more extended 
scale, how perceptibly scholarship and learned speculation then began to 
be affected by Renaissance influences. But the main value of such a 
retrospect, when given in connexion with the history of the papacy at 
the same period, must evidently consist in making clear the extent to 
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which these thinkers, by their political and theological views alike, fore- 
shadowed the more clearly enunciated theories and the decisive action of 
Luther. That they did so is undeniable. — If, indeed, it were possible for 
an intelligent student to be so educated that he should have an accurate 
knowledge of church history down to Reformation times, and yet be kept 
in entire ignorance of the Reformation movement itself, it may safely 
be affirmed that he could not possibly peruse the writings of the men 
whom Dr. Creighton has selected—Johann Wessel, Nicholas of Cusa, 
Rudolphus Agricola, Alexander Hegius, Jacob Wimpheling, Brant, and 
Pirkheimer—without becoming aware that a great revolution was impend- 
ing which distinctly menaced the authority and whole theory of the Roman 
church. Ullmann, in his well-known work to which Dr. Creighton refers, 
‘Reformers before the Reformation,’ insists with special, it may be with 
exaggerated, emphasis on this point. ‘It necessarily came to pass,’ he 
says, ‘that the desire for a reformation grew to a public matter, a popular 
cause in the fullest sense of the word . . . until at last all Europe rang 
with the cry for an improvement in the church both in its head and 
members. The fact is notorious to the whole world, and such a fact roust 
have had good grounds to rest upon’ (Introd. p. 9). 

This all-important generalisation is not only not insisted on by Dr. 
Creighton, but he almost entirely passes by the evidence on which it rests. 
In proof of this I will take his treatment of one of the characters above 
named, Nicholas de Cusa—undoubtedly the most original genius of them all. 
In his second volume Dr. Creighton appears to have but imperfectly appre- 
ciated Cusa’s singular merit. He speaks of him as ‘ an able but narrow- 
minded man,’ possessing ‘not the learning of the Renaissance, but the 
technical theology of the schoolmen’ (p. 394). In the present volume 
he says, ‘In the domain of knowledge he was probably the most learned 
man of his times, and had the largest intellectual horizon. He held the 
balance between the old and the new learning, seeing the defects of both, 
and striving to combine their merits. . . . He was the highest type of an 
enlightened and conservative scholar’ (p.6). Which is the juster estimate 
of that distinguished thinker no one possessing any real knowledge of 
fifteenth-century history requires to be told; but if there are any facts 
in Cusa’s career which are of special importance in relation to the papacy 
they are these: (1) that in his ‘ Sententia de Donatione’ he attacked, like 
Valla, the fiction of the origin of the temporal power ; (2) that he sought 
completely to emancipate the secular power, as wielded by the emperor, 
from the control of the papacy, and propounded a scheme of administrative 
reform which Ranke (‘ Deutsche Geschichte,’ i. 71) pronounces to have been 
the embodiment of exactly what it was most desirable to put in practice ; 
and (8) Cusa, like Valla, was bribed to silence, and after receiving the 
honour of a cardinalate, followed by the bishopric of Brixen, went over to 
the hostile camp and abjured the principles which he had before so power- 
fully and eloquently asserted. These facts, together with an outline (the 
best that has yet appeared) of his scheme of pclitical reform, are fully 
set forth by Stumpf in his excellent tractate ‘ Die politischen Ideen des 
Nicolaus von Cues’ (1865). On all these points, however, Dr. Creighton 
is silent, and virtually suppresses them. ‘ Cusa,’ he says, ‘ at the conclusion 
of his sketch, ‘ though he abandoned the council of Basel through dread 
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of its revolutionary procedure, remained firm in his belief of the necessity 
of reforms in accordance with the principles which it laid down’ (p. 6). 
With this assertion I will compare the language of Stumpf. ‘ Nicholas,’ 
he says, ‘ by entering upon the service of the pope, and by the change of 
his leading principle (Grwndidee), abandoned for ever his connexion with 
Germany’s efforts at reformation’ (p. 110); and after summing up the. 
main features of that most discreditable episode—Cusa’s contention with 
Count Sigismund of Tyrol in order to carry his own nomination to the see 
of Brixen (an appointment which had been made in the teeth of that free- 
dom of capitular election for which he had once pleaded so earnestly)— he 
adds, ‘ We turn from our consideration of the facts with heartfelt regret 
that a leading spirit, striving at unattainable ends by false paths, and un- 
true to its better self, should have thus fruitlessly consumed its powers.’ 

The culture of the Renaissance, the sentiment of nationality, political 
divergencies, the abuses connected with the temporal power, the growth 
of scholarship and enlightenment in Germany, all alike, in Dr. Creighton’s 
narrative, are scarcely perceptible as currents in the mighty tide which 
bore the Reformation into actuality. There remains, however, another 
factor on which considerable stress has been laid by some writers—the 
purely religious sentiment, as associated with the repudiation of the 
medieval theology. Although the great work of Déllinger long ago 
made it clear that Luther’s doctrinal teaching, as at first rudely appre- 
hended by his less educated followers, certainly did not result in an 
improved morality, there are still those who hold, and conspicuous among 
their number was the late Dr. Beard, that ‘the chief motive power of the 
Reformation was distinctly religious’ (‘Hibbert Lectures,’ p. 80). Dr. 
Creighton, conscious of the involved paradox, is far too cautious even to 
advert to this theory, but he does not fail to bring under our notice the 
language in which Luther advocated the summary repression of that 
Peasants’ Revolt which justified itself, in no small measure, by arguments 
derived from the Lutheran teaching ; and after citing the words in which 
the reformer urged on the nobles to the work of slaughter, he observes that 
they are ‘ startling as coming from one who had been fighting the battle 
of liberty of opinion ;’ ‘but Luther,’ he adds, ‘ was too entirely concerned 
with theology in its relation to the individual to consider the bearings of 
his new system on civil life’ (pp. 262-8). The criticism might very well 
have been followed up by a citation of the remarkable testimony of 
Georg Witzel, written at nearly the same time: Invenio aeque improbis 
moribus ac mala vita homines, ut antea. Nulla fides erga proximum, etiam 
nec ea, quam docent et gentilium literae. Nulla caritas, nullus favor, 
nulla beneficentia. Summatim, vivitur tam male inter Evangelicos, ut me 
istius pudeat inter Ethnicos (Déllinger, ‘ Die Reformation,’ i. 37). ‘The 
real object of Christian belief,’ said Erskine of Linlathen, ‘is to produce 
the Christian character, and unless this is done nothing is done.’ Dr. 
Creighton, however, manifests throughout a singular indisposition to 
apply any such test to the age with which he deals. The details which 
attest the sensuality which underlay the refined air of Leo’s court and 
the dark horrors of the court of the Borgias are alike narrated with a 
placidity which Gregory of Tours could not have surpassed. The history 
of morals is evidently one thing, that of the papacy quite another. 
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On turning to follow the career of Luther himself we find the same 
treatment. Whether at this period popular morality in Germany stood 
on a higher level than in Italy may be questioned, but it is certain that 
the state of society in Rome itself was exceptionally bad, and it might 
even be plausibly maintained that the disillusioning process through 
which Luther passed on his first visit to the capital in 1510 was the true 
germ of the Reformation. Long after he declared that not for a hundred 
thousand gulden would he have missed that visit and the opportunity it 
afforded him of seeing with his own eyes how popes and bishops deluded 
mankind (Walch, xxii. 2378). Everything was permitted in Rome save 
to live an honest life (ib. 2873). Dr. Creighton, however, is content to 
dismiss this notable experience with the observation that ‘ Luther felt his 
devotion to the city of martyrs pale before the religious indifference which 
he saw on every side’ (p. 54). The account which follows of the highly 
complicated system of indulgences which then obtained is probably the 
most accurate that has yet appeared in an English dress, and the manner 
in which that system came into collision with Luther’s doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith is very clearly brought out. .As Dr. Creighton observes, 
there had been a gradual development of practice and of teaching con- 
cerning indulgences which had never received any authoritative definition, 
and Luther, leaning on St. Augustine and St. Bernard, proved more than 
a match for Aquinas and his followers among the schoolmen. From that 
collision came the spark which set the decaying structure of medieval 
theology in a blaze. The difficulties raised by Luther’s theses and the 
sweeping generalities with which the master of the palace sought to over- 
ride them broadened into questions which touched the whole theory of 
papal authority, of development !of doctrine, of councils, and of the 
universal church. Prierias took his stand on usage; Luther maintained 
that usage could not bind the church. He was cited to Rome to defend 
himself against the charge of heresy; but the elector of Saxony was 
able to have the cause tried at Augsburg. Maximilian saw the danger, 
and feared that rebellion to authority might extend so as to menace 
other power than papal; but officialism at Rome prevailed over states- 
manship, and scholasticism, as represented by Cajetan, and liberty of 
judgment, as represented by Luther, met again in conflict. There was, 
however, really no common ground; the formal mind of the cardinal 
appealing to the principle of obedience, while Luther, burning for 
mental satisfaction, pleaded for reasonable conviction. They parted 
irreconcilable foes; Cajetan to procure, if possible, Luther’s expulsion 
from the elector’s dominions, Luther to draw up his appeal to a general 
council. 

The period that follows—that, namely, which intervenes between the 
return of Luther from Augsburg to Wittenberg and his excommunication 
by Leo in the bull of 15 June 1520—is one of special interest in connexion 
with his whole career, and it is no exaggeration to say that the interpre- 
tation placed on his motives and conduct at this critical juncture must be 
almost decisive of our whole estimate of his discretion and rectitude of 
purpose. In endeavouring to arrive at such an estimate it is of material 
importance to determine the amount of encouragement and support which 
he really received in two influential quarters—from the elector of Saxony, 
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the political head of his own people, and from Erasmus foremost among 
the scholars and theologians of his day. In proportion as we incline to 
regard the sympathy shown to Luther by these two leading personalities 
as but slight, our disposition to throw the entire responsibility of the 
Reformation on his shoulders will be increased. If, on the other hand, 
that sympathy was considerable, we may not unreasonably incline to the 
conclusion that behind the intense energies and intellectual power of the 
great leader there were forces on which he felt that he could count, and 
which justified his decisive action. Dr. Creighton, in the following 
crucial passages, not only seeks to minimise these forces, but also dis- 
regards the important evidence which proves their existence. First, as 
concerns the results which followed upon the encounter with Cajetan he 
thus writes : ‘ Cajetan was convinced that he had done all that could be 
done, and thought that he had been ill-used by Staupitz and Luther. In 
a leisurely way he wrote his complaint to the elector Frederick, begging 
him to send Luther to Rome, or at least to exile him from his dominions. 
Frederick’s answer ought to have convinced Cajetan of the gravity of the 
situation. He did not approve of the attempt to extort from Luther a 
recantation while his cause was still pending; many learned men in 
Germany thought that there was nothing heretical in Luther’s opinions ; 
he would not expel from his dominions a man who had not been con- 
victed of error ; he had sent the legate’s letter to Luther, and enclosed 
his answer; it would be seen that Luther was ready to submit to the 
judgment of the universities,’ &c. (p. 86). Of the view of Ranke (Deutsche 
Gesch. i. 270), that Cajetan’s conduct of affairs was regarded with dis- 
satisfaction even at Rome, Dr. Creighton says nothing ; and it will be 
seen that there is nothing in the above outline of Frederick’s letter to 
invalidate the assertion (p. 125) that down to March 1520‘ he had not 
shown any sympathy with Luther’s opinions.’ But on turning to the 
Latin original we are at once struck by a singular omission in the outline. 
Frederick did certainly observe that ‘many learned men in Germany 
thought there was nothing heretical in Luther’s opinions,’ but he also 
added exceptis nonnullis, quorum ret privatae et utilitati pecuniariae 
eruditio eius non profuit, qui, ut propriae commoditati consulerent, 
Martino sese adversarios opposuerunt (‘ Opera,’ ed. 1865, ii. 410). 

After such a distinct intimation on Frederick’s part of his own opinion as 
to the merits of the opposition which Luther had to encounter we feel less 
surprise that Leo began to think it was time to adopt a more conciliatory 
course, and the mission of his own chamberlain, the noble Saxon, Karl 
von Miltitz, bearing the golden rose, receives additional explanation. 
Such explanation is not, however, vouchsafed us by Dr. Creighton, who 
thus describes the mission of Miltitz to the elector’s court in January 1519 : 
‘It was rumoured that Miltitz was the bearer of papal briefs, addressed to 
all who were likely to help him, ordering that Luther should be seized 
and sent to Rome for trial; and, as a matter of fact, the papal letters to 
the elector and his advisers called Luther “ ason of Satan,” and requested 
that his excessive rashness should be checked, lest the fair fame of the 
elector be tarnished by the protection of a heretic’ (p. 88). It is now ten 
years ago that Cardinal Balan published his well-known and interesting 
collection ‘Monumenta Reformationis Lutheranae ex Tabulariis secre- 
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tioribus 8. Sedis.’* Of his eminence’s merits as an historian I here say 
nothing, but I am not aware that any doubt has been thrown on his good 
faith as an editor of documents. In his preface he tells us that his 
end has been to help the seeker after truth; he was unwilling to 
cumber his volume by printing afresh matter already familiar and acces- 
sible to the learned public; monumenta tamen vel mutila vel inter- 
polata in notis editionibus, iterwm dedimus veramque eorum lectionem 
credimus (p. v). And foremost in his collection he prints a letter from 
Leo to Frederick, bearing the date 8 July 1520. In this Leo distinctly 
says that he is unable any longer to speak of Martin Luther as his son, 
and that he has already borne with him longer, perhaps, than the care for 
his pastoral duties demanded, but that he had done so in the hope that 
he might repent, and also out of a desire not to give offence to Frederick 
himself. ‘For,’ Leo goes on to say, ‘it is currently reported, tibi illum 
charum acceptumque esse, tuoque illum patrocinio magis confisum quam 
oportebat hos tantos sibi arrogantiae spiritus sumpsisse’ (p. 2). There is 
another version of this letter, printed as long ago as the Jena edition 
(1566) of Luther’s works (ii. 256-8), which differs almost entirely in tone. 
In this Leo is represented as saying that he is well aware how loyal 
Frederick has always shown himself to the cause of Christendom and of 
the holy see; he knows him semper conatibus Martini Lutheri iniqui- 
tatis filii obstitisse, neque ullum unquam auaxilium aut favorem huic 
homini praestitisse. . . . Sapientissime huius pestilentis ac venenati 
hominis familiaritatem aspernatus es. As both versions bore the date 
‘8 Iulit 1520’ it became a matter of some interest to Cardinal Balan to 
ascertain which version appeared to be the genuine one. He has never 
been able to find, he tells us, the original of this earlier version: omnia 
iterum iterumque evolvimus ; epistolas etiam minimi momenti invenimus ; 
hoc gravissimum monumentum nos semper latuit ; per pluteos, per capsas, 
quaesivimus an aliquod vestigium appareret, an aliqua etiamsi ambigua 
indicatio ; at nihil omnino. But what he did eventually find was the 
letter which he has printed, dated certainly ‘die 8 Iulii 1520,’ sed 
omnino diversam a vulgari lectione inter Opera Lutheri excusa (Praef. 
p-. vi). Dr. Creighton, however, takes no notice of this letter; but, 
following, I presume, the letter (with its assigned date, ‘23 Aug. 1518’) 
from Leo to Frederick, printed in the Frankfort edition of Luther’s works 
(ii. 252-4), although he gives no reference, he represents Leo as stigma- 
tising Luther as ‘a son of Satan,’ at the very time that by the present of 
the golden rose and by a judiciously selected emissary he was doing his 
best to conciliate the elector. Passing on to the discussion of Leo’s policy 
in the earlier part of 1520, Dr. Creighton describes it in the following 
terms: ‘ It does not seem that any attempt was made to gain information 
about the state of opinion in Germany, or the consequences likely to 
follow from repressive measures. Yet the attitude of the elector Frederick 
might have given reason for speculation. He was himself a devout son 
of the church, with a taste for collecting relics; he had not shown any 
sympathy with Luther’s opinions, but had refused to interfere on the side 
of repression ’ (p. 125). 


8 Dr. Creighton’s references to Balan are somewhat perplexing, and I am unable 
to say what work is intended by the reference on p. 139. 
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The misleading character of this description becomes still more 
apparent when we proceed to note Dr. Creighton’s description of the 
relations between Luther and Erasmus. ‘In March 1519,’ he says, 
‘Luther wrote to Erasmus in terms of fulsome flattery ; but Erasmus, 
though civil, gave him little encouragement, and hinted that theological 
subjects were best discussed by the learned’ (p. 118). It is amusing 
to compare the terms in which Koestlin refers to this same letter of 
Luther’s (De Wette, i. 247-9) as ‘ written in a tone of perfect dignity, and 
free from the hyperboles to which Erasmus was usually treated by his 
admirers,’ and I cannot but think the criticism of Luther’s biographer the 
more just; it is true that Luther, intent on an occupatio benevolentiae, 
does write, Quis enim est, cuius penetralia non penitus occupet Erasmus, 
quem non doceat Erasmus, in quo non regnet Erasmus ? De iis loquor, 
qui literas amant. But this, at that time, was hardly exaggeration, and 
the complimentary vein of the correspondence of those days is notorious. 
As for the reply of Erasmus, it is something more than ‘ civil.’ 
Writing from Louvain, that great centre of conservatism in doctrine, 
he is naturally cautious, and he explains that he lies under the 
suspicion of being inspired by Luther’s writings, when he has not even 
read them. But he adds that he knows that they have numerous admirers 
in England, and some even in Louvain; and he concludes by enjoining 
the necessity for prudence and discretion. In short, it is a friendly and 
encouraging letter. But in connexion with both the elector and Erasmus 
there is another letter (it is one which the untiring research of Kolde 
recently brought to light from the Camerarius collection at Munich) to 
which Dr. Creighton, although he cites Kolde, makes no reference, but 
which certainly deserves to be quoted. It was written, it is to be noted, 
80 May 1519—within a few weeks, that is to say, of the letter of Luther to 
Erasmus—and is addressed by Mosellanus at Leipzig to John Lang, vicar 
of the Augustine order in Saxony. The terms in which he describes the 
position of Luther at this critical juncture are as follows: Martinus noster, 
quae res sophistis illis vertat male, denuo a Carolo Milticio citra episcopi 
nostri authoritatem et summa cum Frederici principis indignatione Con- 
fluentiam vocatur. Sed frustra. Neque enim princeps prudentissimus huic 
fraudi hominem innocentem exponere vult, sed rem totam cum Trevirorum 
principe agere et hunc nebulonem a Germanis suis quasi transfugam suo 
tempore ulcisci. Videbis brevi Erasmicam epistolam qua vir ille Martini 
innocentiam Friderico heroi prudentissime commendat (‘ Analecta Luthe- 
rana,’ p. 9). Dr. Creighton looks upon Luther’s refusal to attend the 
summons of Miltitz to Coblenz, here referred to, as evidence that he had 
by this time ‘ passed beyond all thought of submitting to authority’ (p. 113), 
and he characterises the language of the letter conveying his reasons as 
marked by ‘ unpardonable insolence.’ It is, however, clear from the above 
sentences that he enjoyed, at this time, the open favour of the elector, and 
was supported by the private commendation of Erasmus. 

I have already pointed out that, under our author’s treatment, the 
preparatory forces of the Reformation, so apparent to ordinary ken long 
before Luther appeared upon the scene, are successively set aside as of 
small moment or even not unfavourable to the maintenance of the status 
quo ; and, similarly, the circumstances and events which served to inspirit 
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Luther, and to urge him on his course, are here minimised or altogether 
ignored. ‘The religious revolt, originated by Luther, fell like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky :’ such is the sentence with which Dr. Creighton 
commences his first chapter. It would seem, accordingly, that we must 
needs fall back on the reformer’s personal gifts—his creative force, 
indomitable energy, large insight into human nature, and moral influence 
—as the forces which carried him to victory. But this, again, is precisely 
what Dr. Creighton seems least disposed to concede, and rarely on the 
canvas of any protestant delineator has the figure of Martin Luther 
appeared so dwarfed as here. ‘It was his misfortune that he rarely 
transcended the limits of his own surroundings’ (p. 117); ‘he yielded 
easily to contradictory impulses ’ (p. 111); ‘ he instinctively felt the value 
of violent language in intimidating opponents;’ ‘he would never have 
been the leader of a great rebellion if he had clearly known whither he 
was tending’ (p. 89). And thus, in fine, guided neither by God nor man, 
the drama of the Reformation drifts on. 

Dr. Creighton’s labours and research would seem, indeed, to have 
been mainly bestowed on that Italy whose enchantments have so often 
proved fatal to her admirers. This volume, especially when viewed in 
connexion with those 1,600 pages by which it has been ushered in, is 
disappointing both as regards new material and originality of view. The 
appendix, which represents nearly a fifth part of the contents, is composed 
almost entirely of extracts from Italian sources, among which eighteen 
pages are given to the account of Marcello Alberino of the siege of Rome 
—a record of interest, doubtless, to the antiquarian and the historian of 
the city, but standing only in the most distant relation to the subject of 
the Reformation. We have to regret, moreover, the absence of an 
appendix like that given in the second volume, dealing with the original 
sources, while the index is at once scanty and defective. 

J. Bass MuLLINGER. 


Vie du Bienhewreux Martyr Jean Fisher, Cardinal, Evéque de Rochester. 
Texte Anglais et Traduction Latine du XVI¢ Siécle. Publiés et 
annotés par F'. vAN Ortroy, 8.J., Bollandiste. (Bruxelles: Polleunis 
et Ceuterick. 1893.) 


Tus is a reprint from vols. x. and xii. of the ‘ Anecdota Bollandiana,’ 
published in 1891 and 1893, and its high importance as regards the 
biography of Cardinal Fisher fully justifies the republication. Even 
Father Bridgett’s valuable memoir of F:sher, published no longer ago 
than 1888, would undoubtedly have gained something had the author been 
able to consult such a careful and critical edition as the present of a work, 
not indeed by any means unknown to himself and previous biographers, 
but seriously misunderstood and undervalued in the past, owing to mis- 
taken views of its authorship and composition. It was first published in 
1655 by Thomas Bailey, D.D., a convert to the church of Rome,. who 
coolly put it forward as his own work, with a long title page, declaring it 
to be the fruit of much research from ancient records and to contain ‘ the 
highest and hidden transactions of church and state in the reign of 
Henry VIII.’ The truth, according to Anthony Wood, was that he had 
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copied a manuscript once belonging to the English Benedictines of 
Dieulouard, in Lorraine, which had already passed through other hands 
and was lent to him by its then owner. Of course he copied it, as Wood 
says, ‘making some alterations therein,’ and sold his copy to a bookseller, 
who had it printed. Other editions were published in the eighteenth 
century without any material alteration. 

The manuscript which Dr. Bailey copied seems to be lost; but 
there are other copies by which the precise alterations made by him can 
be detected. These are in the worst possible taste, destroying, in many 
cases, the simplicity of the original narrative, and betraying, in others, 
gross ignorance of the history with which he was dealing. He not only 
added imaginary details but suppressed matters of prime importance ; 
and though Father Bridgett exposed a good number of his errors he by 
no means exhausted the list. It was easily discovered, however, that 
Dr. Bailey was not the author; for Pits, who died early in the seventeenth 
century, had already seen the Dieulouard MS. before it left the monastery, 
and believed it to be the work of one Richard Hall, a Cambridge student 
who was an exile for religion’s sake upon the continent. There could be 
no doubt that the work published under Dr. Bailey’s name was only a 
corrupt edition of that manuscript, or at all events that Bailey had 
made very free use of it; and accordingly Hall was regarded as the real 
authority for any information it contained. But the value of what it 
contained was not very manifest when it could only be read in Bailey's 
text ; and considering alike the omissions, the weak interpolations, and the 
positive errors with which it abounds, we cannot be surprised at the 
opinion pronounced by the late Mr. Bruce in the ‘ Archaeologia ’ (xxv. 81), 
that ‘ Hall’s Life of Fisher is undoubtedly a book of no great authority.’ 
In fact, the first to appreciate the work, or to make a careful examination 
of the true text, from the original manuscript (Arundel, 152, in the British 
Museum), discarding the inventions and superfluities of Dr. Bailey, was 
Father Bridgett. But even Father Bridgett was in error about the author- 
ship, for the work was no more composed by Richard Hall than it was by 
Bailey. There is, in fact, no other reason for attributing it to Hall than 
the opinion of Pits, who, as is euphemistically remarked by Mr. Hudson 
Turner, is ‘ not always an infallible guide.’ The proofs given to the con- 
trary by M. van Ortroy are pretty conclusive. At the same time there was 
a reason for this attribution, which M. van Ortroy makes no less clear. A 
Latin translation of the work, of which there is a copy among the Bar- 
berini MSS. at Rome, and which, though prepared for publication, was 
never published, does certainly appear to have proceeded from Hall’s pen. 
And this translation, composed, and intended to be read, abroad, with ex- 
planations of many things on which an Englishman would not require 
to be enlightened, has a special value of its own, which no mere literal 
version could possibly have, especially as it contains incidental comments 
on matters which are important to the literary history of the work. 

But now the question arises who the original author really was. M. 
van Ortroy cannot pronounce a decisive opinion ; in fact, he gives pretty 
good reason for believing that the original life was not the work of a 
single hand ; for not only have we a rough draft of an imperfect English 
life of Fisher, apparently from a different pen, the substance of which is 
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incorporated in the life supposed to be Hall’s, but the Barberini translation 
authenticates one particular incident in words of its own, which not only 
imply plurality of authorship, but lead us as near as we can yet come to 
the discovery of one of the authors. Quod unus ex illis qui hane vitam 
concinnaverunt, says the translator, verwm esse affirmavit, reverendus 
quidam episcopus, qui tum temporis admodum adolescens praesens erat 
dum haec omnia, uti descripta sunt, gererentur. The incident referred to 
was a strong denunciation by Fisher as chancellor of Cambridge of those 
who treated the papal indulgences of Leo X with contempt; and one of 
the writers of the life was a young man at the time, who became a bishop 
afterwards. But who this was M. van Ortroy forbears to inquire ; neither 
does he attempt to identify any of the others, although at the close of the 
introduction he ventures to suggest that the author who completed the 
work was John Young, vice-chancellor of Cambridge under Mary and 
master of Pembroke College, of which Hall was a fellow. Hall edited 
a work of Young’s under the disguised name Johannes Giovanus, and 
he may very well have received from Young a copy of the English life of 
Fisher which he translated into Latin. 

But if the identification of the different authors be very problematical 
the story of the compilation may be gathered with tolerable distinctness 
from the Arundel MS. in the British Museum above referred to, which 
not only contains the best manuscript of the English life, but a Latin life 
as well, and a good many other documents besides closely connected with 
its literary history. The Latin life is by no means the same as that in 
the Barberini MS. In fact, M. van Ortroy considers it not a translation, 
but really the original of the English life, and possibly by the same hand. 
We can, indeed, see literally the same hand in both; for M. van Ortroy 
informs us that the handwriting of the writer who has retouched and 
corrected the English life in the Arundel MS. is identical with that of the 
writer of the Latin life in the same volume. And this is not the only 
thing that points to an identity of origin between the two works, though 
the proof is not absolutely conclusive; for besides these two lives, 
English and Latin, the volume which contains them, along with the 
neighbouring volume, Arundel 151, contains also the main sources from 
which both were drawn; and it is a remarkable fact that where any 
divergence occurs between the English and the Latin the documents on 
which either narrative was founded are to be found in these two volumes. 
But dismissing the question of a possible, or probable, common author- 
ship of the Latin and English lives in the state in which they were left, 
we come now to trace the story of their formation. Besides these two 
lives, the Arundel MS. 152 contains also a rough Latin sketch of the 
projected work, and a first draft in English, in which the plan so laid 
down has been closely followed. It also contains what seems to be 
a rédaction intermédiaire, and further ‘an epilogue’ suggesting various 
additions to be made at the end of the life, which have been actually 
incorporated with the life in its last form. In the whole progress of 
the work we find evidence of the greatest desire to ascertain the facts 
on the best possible authority; and we have even the actual letters 
of information supplied by a correspondent at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in answer to specific inquiries by the author. 
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The whole compilation of the life appears to have been done in 
England—a fact in itself quite fatal (considering the limits of date within 
which it must have been composed) to the theory of Richard Hall being 
the author ; and the materials accumulated went, in some ways, far beyond 
the purpose of a mere biography of Fisher. In the Arundel MS. 151, for 
instance, is a mass of state papers transcribed or collected—for some of 
them are originals (unfortunately these have been overlooked in the 
Henry VIII calendar)—bearing specially on the diplomatic history of 
Henry VIII’s divorce, which it is clear enough the latest author had 
read, though he wisely made very sparing use of them. We know, further, 
that this writer lived in London, as his Cambridge correspondent, who 
was unable to supply any details of Fisher’s life from personal recollection, 
writes to him, ‘ Ye may ask Mr. Langdale, your neighbour, what he can 
remember of him, and old Mr. Roper. I know no more that can say 
anything.’ M. van Ortroy is able to prove, by an extract from a manu- 
script of Parsons, that Alban Langdale, who was elected fellow of St. John’s 
College in 1534 (the year before Fisher’s death), had, in 1581, a library 
at the town house of Anthony Brown, Viscount Montague, built on the 
site of the old priory of St. Mary Overy in Southwark. The same extract 
also mentions the library of Dr. John Young, whom M. van Ortroy is 
inclined to consider the final biographer. But the words of the extract 
scarcely prove, as M. van Ortroy wishes to make out, that his residence 
in London was dans le voisinage d'Alban Langdale ; for Young himself 
was then dead, and his library was in his brother’s keeping, who probably 
resided in the city ; for Parsons, after visiting the one library, passed by 
boat to the other. 

We may apparently presume that there is nothing in the Latin life 
contained in the Arundel MS. which will not be found in the English life 
as well, except where the omission has been deliberate. The Latin, for 
instance, enlarges the substance of a note which appears among the in- 
formation supplied to the biographer, and which the anonymous corrector 
(apparently the biographer himself) has run his pen through. The story 
of the martyrdom and burial of Fisher is told in the Latin (enlarged with 
some classical superfluities) from a few scattered documents in the same 
manuscript volume; but the facts seem untrustworthy. The Latin 
narrative then outruns the subject and goes on to relate the arrest and 
punishment (four years later) of John Beach, abbot of Colchester, a great 
admirer of Fisher and Sir Thomas More. But the English narrative 
keeps strictly to the subject of Fisher's life, using a good deal of material 
which evidently came under the author’s notice after the completion of 
the Latin, mainly derived from Cavendish’s life of Wolsey and from the 
lost life of Sir Thomas More by his son-in-law Judge Rastall, of which 
latter three important extracts are to be found in the Arundel MS. 

The result, then, of M. van Ortroy’s labours is that we can now more 
fully appreciate a very careful and conscientious piece of biography com- 
posed from the best materials attainable within half a century after the 
martyr’s death; for M. van Ortroy, besides the very careful analysis in 
his preliminary dissertation, has not only given the complete English text 
from the best sources attainable (the Arundel MS., unhappily, being very 
badly mutilated), with the Barberini translation below it, but has added 
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critical footnotes as regards the accuracy of the facts narrated wherever 
other evidences tend to discredit them. Of these one of the most valuable, 
and perhaps the most interesting in the whole volume, is that in which 
he impugns the truth of the story of Rich’s visiting Fisher in the Tower 
and extracting from him, under a promise of secrecy, an op:nion against 
the king’s supremacy, which was shamelessly used against Fisher at the 
trial on the evidence of Rich himself. The biographer has here followed 
Rastall, only supplying the name of the ‘ subtle councillor,’ which Rastall 
had concealed. The story certainly does but little injustice to Sir Richard 
Rich, Henry VIII's solicitor-general, who actually went to the Tower, as 
we know, to entrap Sir Thomas More by a legal argument into some 
damaging admissions, and whom Sir Thomas, at his trial, accused of 
having given perjured testimony against him. But it would seem that 
Rastall has made the parallelism between More’s case and Fisher's too 
complete; for there was no necessity to use much legal subtlety to bring 
the latter within the meshes of the law. Both prisoners were visited in 
their cells by Cromwell and other members of the council on 7 May. 
On that day the opinion that the king was not head of the church was 
easily extracted from Fisher, who never imagined he had broken a law 
framed expressly against those who should deny the king’s headship 
‘ maliciously,’ while Sir Thomas, little trusting to this security, fenced 
with his questioners, declining to give a direct answer, as the matter looked 
so dangerous. Afterwards, warned by More, Fisher tried to observe the 
same attitude; but he had already committed himself sufficiently for the 
purposes of his accusers. In this case, then, our biographer was misled 
by Rastall. Other errors are no less distinctly due to Cavendish, writing 
with his imperfect recollection of facts long after the date at which they 
occurred. We can see also that the writer, notwithstanding his careful 
search for state papers, was naturally misled in some things by his 
necessarily imperfect knowledge of the diplomatic history of the divorce. 
We can quite understand how, from this cause, he falls into the common 
error of making Wolsey the author of that of which he most reluctantly 
allowed himself to be an instrument. But with all that, we have here 
a most precious original biography, and, thanks to M. van Ortroy, we can 
disentangle truth from falsehood both in these things and in other matters 
as well in a way which has not been possible hitherto. 

° JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents illustrative of the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Edited by G. W. Prornero, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1894.) 


THE modest title page of this volume affords no room for conjecture as 
to its contents or the purpose of its publication. It is in point of fact 
an attempt to illustrate by a selection of contemporary documents the 
gradual changes of the constitution which were going on during the 
reigns of the last of the Tudors and the first of the Stuarts, and to trace 
existing or subsequently abolished institutions to, or at least some way 
towards, their original sources. The raison d’étre of the work consists 
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in the hundred and twenty-five pages of the introduction. Its main 
contents, extending over more than 460 pages, are the vouchers for the 
opinions expressed and the story told in the preliminary matter. This 
is arranged in the most systematic way under the following seven heads : 
(1) ‘The Monarchy and the Nation;’ (2) ‘Church and State;’ (8) ‘ Parlia- 
ment;’ (4) ‘ Council, Ministry, and Star Chamber;’ (5) ‘The Judicature ;’ 
(6) ‘Army and Navy ;’ (7) ‘The Prerogative.’ The design of the writer 
as given in his preface is to contribute towards filling up the gap between 
the ‘ Select Charters,’ edited by the bishop of Oxford, and Mr. §S. R. 
Gardiner’s ‘ Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution.’ 

What we have called the vouchers are arranged in the same syste- 
matic order, the documents of the reign of Elizabeth appearing under 
eight different headings, beginning with copies of certain of the statutes 
and ending with ecclesiastical documents, those of James I's time 
following pretty much the same order. It could not, of course, be 
expected that any such division should be logically exact. It was 
unavoidable that some of the documents might equally have been 
arranged under the head of parliamentary or ecclesiastical proceedings ; 
but this creates no confusion, as the preliminary matter, which, as has 
been implied, is the essential part of the book, has not been arranged 
according to the same classification, the opinions there expressed being 
referred for their justification to statutes, speeches, proclamations, articles, 
or injunctions, just as it may happen to suit the case. 

Under the first head, ‘The Monarchy and the Nation,’ the author’s 
view of the success of the Tudors and the ultimate failure of the’Stuarts 
is summed up in the following words :—‘To the Tudor despotism the 
nation as a whole was a consenting party, because the sovereigns of that 
line protected its highest interests, and in the long run gave effect to its 
wishes. It resisted and finally overthrew the despotism of the Stuarts, 
not because it believed an autocratic system to be intrinsically bad, but 
because under the new régime it was misapplied’ (p. xxix). 

Under the second head of ‘Church and State’ the author traces the 
working of the acts of supremacy and uniformity through both the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I and the utter want of toleration as regards 
the Roman party on the one side and the puritans on the other. The 
war with the papists could be carried on with much unanimity between 
the queen and the parliament, but against the growing sect of puritans, 
who were the genuine offspring of the reformation, she was single-handed 
and was obliged to fall back upon the bishops, who were her own creatures 
and would do her bidding as far as might be possible. And here the 
author was not called upon to notice the symptoms of doctrinal changes, 
excepting so far forth as they were connected with matters which relate to 
the external and the visible, and so he has scarcely alluded to the wonderful 
issues which have resulted from the queen’s arbitrary and overbearing 
exercise of the royal supremacy. For, indeed, this is one of the principal 
lessons to be learned from the numerous documents he has printed from 
parliamentary records. It is quite evident that had it not been for her 
scarcely resisted usurpation of what she considered her privilege the 
church cf England under parliament legislation would have become 
presbyterian as regards church government, and would have adopted 
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Calvin's creed in the teaching of her formularies. Assuredly we cannot be 
too thankful for the illegal interference of the queen in the exercise of 
her prerogative which forbade all discussions on religious matters in the 
lower house, as well as for her equally high-handed dealing with Whitgift 
in making him retract the Lambeth articles, which probably there was 
not one suffragan bishop who would have refused to subscribe. And here 
we must enter our dissent from Professor Prothero’s opinion as expressed 
on p. lv, that ‘the chief obstacle to the spread of Calvinistic doctrines in 
this country was the existence of a hierarchy hostile to the school of 
Geneva.’ On the contrary, many of the bishops were rank Calvinists, 
and there was scarcely one of the Zwinglians amongst them who would 
have cared to oppose such teaching. The crushing of Calvinism in 
this reign was entirely due to the vigorous action of the queen. No one 
seemed to think she was overstepping her province when she threatened 
the bishops for their supposed negligence, saying in her speech to ‘my 
lords and ye of the lower house,’ ‘All which if you, my lords of the 
clergy, do not amend, I mean to depose you.’ And though she never 
actually deposed a bishop, yet she suspended both an archbishop of 
Canterbury and a bishop of London. We observe that the editor has 
reprinted the Lambeth articles amongst his documents, but we do not 
see that he has alluded to them in his introduction. 

We come next to the court of high commission, which in its per- 
manent form dates from the first year of Elizabeth, and which the author 
considers was one of the most efficient causes of the quarrel between the 
monarchy and the nation which culminated in the rebellion of 1642. The 
powers exercised by these commissions, appointed in succession at the 
death of each archbishop, seem gradually to have been enlarged all 
through the reign of Elizabeth and of her successor. The commission 
was not unpopular at first, whilst its efforts were mainly directed against 
the church of Rome, but when it began to interfere with puritan prac- 
tices it was felt that it was exercising an arbitrary control over the free- 
dom of religious belief and practice. 

Under the head of ‘ Parliament ’ the author notices the significant fact 
that during the long reign of Elizabeth the parliament sat for an average of 
three weeks in the year, and in that of James I only for six weeks, from 
which fact alone it may be judged how different parliamentary govern- 
ment in the sixteenth century was from that of the nineteenth ; but other- 
wise parliament was far more dependent on the crown than it has since 
become, the upper house consisting mostly of peers of recent creation and 
bishops, about a third of the whole number, nominated by the queen, 
whilst the lower was to a considerable extent packed by crown influence, 
and the speaker was practically the nominee of the privy council. The 
power of dispensing with law in particular cases and of issuing proclama- 
tions which had the effect of law considerably detracted from any influence 
which parliamentary legislation might have had. We are obliged from 
mere want of space to omit much that is valuable under this head as 
regards the subject of taxation and parliamentary privilege. 

The next section treats of the powers exercised by the council 
and star chamber. During the whole time of Elizabeth and James the 
councillors seem to have managed nearly everything. That they were 
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much influenced by the sovereign there cannot be any question, but it 
may be doubted whether Elizabeth really exercised as great control over 
affairs as she is generally credited with. Certainly during the lifetime 
of Lord Burleigh he rather than his mistress was the mainspring of the 
council’s action. The court of star chamber, which consisted chiefly of 
members of the privy council, was, perhaps, first established, in a form 
somewhat like that in which it afterwards appeared in 1487. At any rate, 
as the author observes (p. cvi), ‘ the lawyers of the long parliament, when 
they abolished the star chamber, justified their action on the ground that 
it had exceeded the powers conferred on it by the act of 1487. 

Under the fifth head, viz. of ‘ Judicature,’ the author notices the number 
of courts possessing special jurisdiction. Of these the most important 
was that called the council of the north, first set up by Henry VIII in 
1589, and the council of Wales, which was instituted soon afterwards. 
The first probably originated in the pilgrimage of grace, which had 
recently been suppressed. Its object at first seems to have been to put 
down riots and other disturbances, but its jurisdiction at the accession of 
James had been much enlarged, so as to include matters of justice ‘as 
well in causes criminal as in matters of controversy between party and 
party.’ The instructions for the council of the north, as well as those 
for the council of Wales, have been printed at length, with a few unim- 
portant omissions, those for the northern council being of the first year 
of the reign of James I, those for the Welsh having been reprinted from 
the original, dated 12 Nov. 1617, the fifteenth year of the reign. 

The last three pages of the introduction are devoted to the seventh and 
last head, viz. ‘The Prerogative.’ In these the author has given a lucid 
explanation of the different significations which have attached to the word 
during the period embraced by this volume. The prerogative of the crown 
consists in the peculiar powers enjoyed by the sovereign alone, resting 
partly on statute, partly on custom, limited by law, and not amounting to 
any emancipation from law. But here it is difficult to define the limits, 
as cases must arise where the sovereign is forced to act without law for 
the preservation of the state. And thus Blackstone says, ‘ By the word 
prerogative we usually understand that special pre-eminence which the 
king hath over and above all other persons and owt of the ordinary course 
of the common law, in right of his regal dignity.’ But parliament had 
also its own prerogative, and the friction which had begun in the reign of 
Elizabeth was gradually increasing through the reign of her successor, 
and the apology of the house of commons of 20 June 1604 stated its 
case fairly well when it alleged that ‘the prerogatives of princes may 
easily and do daily grow ; the privileges of the subject are for the most 
part at an everlasting stand.’ But the theory of the royal prerogative 
had, in 1607, developed into the form expressed by Dr. Cowell, the pro- 
fessor of civil law at Cambridge, as follows: ‘ The king is above the law 
by his absolute power, and though for the better and equal course in 
making laws he do admit the three estates—that is, lords spiritual, lords 
temporal, and the commons—unto council, yet this, in divers learned 
men’s opinions, is not of constraint but of his own benignity, or by reason 
of his promise made upon oath at the time of his coronation.’ And this 
was the kind of doctrine preached by divines of the reign of Charles I, 
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Professor Prothero concludes his introduction with the following significant 
passage :—‘ Cowell describes the prerogative as “ that especial power, pre- 
eminence, or privilege that the king hath above the ordinary course of the 
common law,” and this was the watchword of the royalists. It required 
only an alteration of one word to enable Blackstone to adopt Cowell’s 
definition, but in substituting the phrase ‘“‘ owt of the ordinary course of 
the common law” for that which Cowell uses he substituted a constitu- 
tional doctrine for one destructive of the constitution. The whole quarrel 
between the Stuarts and the parliament lies there.’ 

We have said that the documents are the vouchers for the opinions 
expressed in the introduction ; but many of them, and those not the least 
important, are scarcely or not at all alluded to by the writer. These are 
chiefly papers which relate to doctrine. We have already called attention to 
the Lambeth articles of Elizabeth’s reign. There is another document of 
the reign of James I which in this respect is of equal value with the copy 
of the Lambeth articles. The latter show how Elizabeth’s arbitrary inter- 
ference saved the church from what parliamentary legislation would have 
made it. The former, which represents the attempt made at the Hampton 
Court conference of 1604, is headed ‘The Sum of what was concluded at 
this Conference ;’ but there ought to have been added to the description the 
words ‘and of things which were not concluded,’ for in point of fact the 
king overruled all the objections brought by the puritan party in the 
protestant interest, and the so-called concession, ‘one catechism to be 
made and used in all places,’ resulted in the important addition made by 
Overall to the older catechism, which restored to the Prayer Book the 
doctrines of sacramental grace, which had been all but obliterated from 
the second Prayer Book of Edward VI, of 1552, and that of Elizabeth 
of 1559. 

We notice amongst the few mistakes in this interesting volume that the 
circular letter enforcing the penalties for nonconformity threatened in 
James’s proclamation of July 1604 is wrongly attributed to Whitgift. It 
bears the date of 22 Dec. 1604, and is signed ‘ R. Cantuar.,’ which of course 
means Bancroft, his predecessor having died in the month of February in 
that year. Nicnotas Pocock. 


Johann Amos Comenius: sein Leben und seine Schriften. Von Dr. 
JOHANN Kvacsau, Professor am evangelischen Lyceum in Pressburg. 
(Leipzig: Julius Klinkhardt. 1892.) 


TxeE life of Jan Amos Comenius was as éventful as his writings are 
voluminous. No more laborious humanist can be found in the world of 
letters. Upon such a man Browning’s poem ‘The Grammarian’s 
Funeral’ would alone be the fitting epitaph. He was indeed a child of 
sorrow who bravely bore the buffets of fortune. An exile from his 
country in his early youth, he experienced the truth of the bitter lines of 
Dante that the stairs of strangers are hard to climb, and their bread is 
salt. Even his birthplace seems to be involved in obscurity, and in our 
own days an American clergyman succeeded in finding his humble grave 
under the floor of a barracks at Naarden, in Holland. Dr. Johann 
Kvacsala, of Pressburg, has given us at the end of his book a complete 
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bibliography, which we have compared with the elaborate citations in 
Jungmann’s history of Bohemian literature. How Comenius found time 
for so much composition in the midst of his varied labours as bishop of 
the United Brethren and pedagogue must be a source of wonder to us. 
Many of his writings have been translated into several languages, English 
among the number. Especially have his Janua Linguarum Reserata and 
Orbis Pictus made him celebrated, in which works his well-known theories 
of education were promulgated. His chiliastic and other mystic writings 
have less permanent value, but are still interesting. The men of his time 
and of his religious belief in their hour of need and prostration soothed 
themselves with the marvels of prophecy, and applied the Apocalypse to 
explain the successes of Ferdinand and the disasters of the Winter King. 
That extremely weak and impossible sovereign was after all to reign upon 
the earth with the saints. We may smile at these delusions and at the 
spectacle of learned men, Comenius included, seriously committing to 
writing the delirious utterances of the ecstatic Christine Poniatowska, 
But well might their fancies become diseased when the godly were 
smitten and they felt, as Milton did when he gave us ‘ Samson Agonistes,’ 
that the unholy were triumphant in the high places of the earth. 

Theone mystic composition of Comenius which is still read with pleasure 
is the quaint ‘ Labyrinth of the World and Paradise of the Heart’ (Labyrint 
svéta a raj srdce), which in some respects resembles Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ An analysis of the contents of this work is given by Prof 
Kvacsala, who adds to the value of his biographical sketch by these plat- 
forms of the writings of the Bohemian bishop. Much of what Comenius 
has left us is of course in Latin, but the ‘ Paradise’ is in Chekh, and there 
are also versions of a considerabie number of the psalms. Unfortunately 
the great Thesaurus of the Bohemian or Chekh language which he had 
prepared was destroyed at the sack of Lissa: it would have possessed 
great interest and value. And thus as a writer who had earned a Euro- 
pean reputation, and had shown a hearty confidence in the dignity and 
stability of his native tongue, the Bohemians did well to honour the 
memory of the great humanist in 1892, on the tercentenary of his birth. 
A complete edition of his works appeared on that occasion, and many 
letters first saw the light, the originals of some of which are preserved in 
the Bodleian and British Museum. It was on this occasion that the work 
of Dr. J. Kvacsala was planned. He appears to have many qualifications 
for the task, and not the least of these is that he can approach Comenius 
on his Bohemian side. We cannot adequately understand the bishop if 
he is treated merely as a German (as some writers affect to do) or from a 
German point of view. His mysticism has always seemed to us to have 
something very Slavonic about it, just such as Mickiewicz showed when he 
fell under the influence of Towianism. We are afraid that the majority 
of Englishmen think Comenius a German and do not in the least under- 
stand his significance in Bohemian literature. By calling him Comenius 
we repay foreigners for such perverse names as Thomas Morus and Franz 
von Baco. Certainly Jan Amos Komensky would have a more genuine 
sound. It is curious that, according to Dr. Kvacsala, the name Amos 
has perhaps nothing whatever to do with the prophet, but is a quibbling 
translation in dubious Latin of the name Milich. Dr. Kvacsala gives us 
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but few glimpses of the domestic life of Comenius, but the material is 
somewhat scanty. His sojourn in England is briefly discussed, but then 
we must remember that his visit resulted in nothing of importance. The 
style of the book is somewhat heavy, but it has clearly been undertaken 
with conscientious labour; the analyses and bibliography would alone 
make it valuable. W. RB. Morritt. 


Massachusetts: its Historians and its History. By C. F. Apams. 
(Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1898.) 


Tuts book is the completion of Mr. Adams’s larger work, ‘ Three Episodes 
of Massachusetts History.’ He there shows in a full and careful state- 
ment how wholly groundless were the claims made on behalf of the 
founders of New England by the early school of American historians : 
claims accepted by the somewhat uninquiring patriotism of Mr. Bancroft, 
and urged, though not without a half-conscious hesitation and uneasiness, 
by Mr. Palfrey. Mr. Adams now sums up the conclusions which he has 
before illustrated in detail. His task in overthrowing what one may call 
the sacred legend of New England is no very difficult one. When one 
reads the details of such affairs as the trial of Mrs. Hutchinson and the 
expulsion of the Antinomians, even more when one has before one the 
frank avowals of intolerance made by such representative writers as Ward, 
Cotton, and even John Winthrop, it seems wonderful that any one should 
ever have claimed for the founders of New England as a virtue that 
toleration which they themselves would have denounced as a pestilent 
concession to heresy. Nor is Mr. Adams less successful in overthrowing 
the alternative line of defence occupied by Mr. Palfrey. Mr. Palfrey 
defends or palliates every act of persecution committed by the civil 
ecclesiastical rulers of Massachusetts on the grounds of political necessity. 
It is an obvious retort that the very same plea was invariably urged, and 
with equally good ground, by those whom Mr. Palfrey denounces on 
almost every page as persecutors. 

It was certain that with the increase of historical knowledge a reaction 
would come. The keynote of protest, indeed, was struck some forty years 
ago by Mr. Oliver in that vigorous piece of devil’s advocacy the ‘ Puritan 
Commonwealth.’ A New Englander must have been indeed steeped in 
traditional patriotism if that book did not awaken an uneasy feeling that 
there was a side to the early history of Massachusetts which ordinary 
writers had kept wholly out of sight. But Mr. Oliver, though an acute 
advocate, was no profound student, and the gulf which sundered him from 
his countrymen was too wide for any effective appeal to be heard across it. 
Against their prejudices he brought a rival host of prejudices, more un- 
conventional and original, but every whit as strong. Mr. Palfrey washardly 
unjust to his opponent when he spoke of him as using language which might 
have come naturally from a chaplain of Charles I. 

Mr. Adams, on the other hand, has not merely a minute and exact 
knowledge of the early history of New England, but a hearty sympathy 
with its political traditions. His main thesis is that political life kept 
alive that spirit of independent thought which theological teaching and 
religious ordinances did their best to stifle. He once explicitly works 
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out and repeatedly suggests a parallel between the condition of Massa- 
chusetts in the first century of her existence and that of Scotland in the 
last century, put before us in a vigorous but one-sided picture by Mr. 
Buckle. Each writer has probably to some extent erred in the same way ; 
each has taken the conventional teaching of the pulpit for an ever-present 
reality of daily thought. Ultra-Calvinism, with all its hideous con- 
sequences, has loomed far larger in the eyes of the historian than it did 
to contemporaries. There was, moreover, one important difference in 
favour of New England which Mr. Adams hardly brings out. The 
dogmatism and intolerance of New England reaches its literary climax in 
the hagiologies of Cotton Mather. Yet even there we find a praiseworthy 
freedom from any claim on behalf of the clergy as a caste invested with 
peculiar holiness and protected from insult by special supernatural 
sanction. In Scottish tradition the supernatural judgment more often 
than not overtakes the man who has scoffed at the ministers of religion. 
In New England God is provoked by some direct violation of his moral 
or ceremonial law ; we seldom hear the personal resentment of his outraged 
servants. 

While Mr. Adams’s work is a thoroughly wholesome and needful 
protest against his predecessors, yet it suggests the possibility that when 
once reaction has set in the tide may ebb a trifle too violently. Mr. 
Adams uses the shortcomings of such writers as Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
Palfrey, the ‘ filio-pietistic ’ and ‘ ancestor-worshipping ’ school, as hestyles 
them, as a text from which to preach against the admission of any strong 
sympathy into the field of history. ‘The historian invariably scrutinises 
the record through eyes jaundiced by faith or patriotism, or filial affection, 
or partisan zeal.’ Gibbon is the one perfect historian simply because he, 
a scholar, an investigator, a thinker, chanced also to be nothing else, not 
even what is known in common parlance as a Christian. It is a dismal 
prospect if the historian’s first step towards fitting himself for his task is 
to strip himself of ‘ faith, patriotism, and filial affection.’ It needs no 
very wide knowledge of historical writing to discover, what might be 
inferred from an a priori view of human nature, that indifferentism has 
its prejudices, every whit as misleading as those begotten by any of the 
influences which Mr. Adams denounces. Nor would it be difficult to 
prove by example that enthusiasm for a cause does not involve approval 
of every act which makes for it ; that condemnation of a cause asa whole 
is consistent with a generous sympathy with individual supporters 
of it. Mr. Adams, too, hardly does justice to those who have argued that 
the early errors and crimes of Massachusetts were in a certain sense a 
needful condition of her success. That plea is undoubtedly no defence for 
individual offenders, for the men who defied every canon of justice in the 
trial of Mrs. Hutchinson, who stifled every plea of humanity in their 
execution of the Quakers. Yet there is just this element of truth in the 
plea: if Massachusetts was to err in either direction, that was the safer 
side for error to take. Mr. Bagehot has pointed out with characteristic 
force and clearness in his ‘ Physics and Politics’ how the narrowness and 
over-rigidity of early society is needful as building up the type of character, 
both in the community and in the individual, which is needed for the 
better times which are to come. For a community, like New England, 
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at its first foundation, thrown upon its own resources, and in a measure re- 
duced to primitive conditions, and therefore in danger of being dissolved into 
primitive elements, that ‘ yoke of custom’ of which Mr. Bagehot speaks 
was a necessity. That public morality should be conventional and 
over-rigid was a far less danger than that it should be lax. The dogmatic 
faith and religious ordinances of New England were so inextricably 
entangled with the conditions which created that morality that we can 
hardly condemn the one without condemning the other, and by implication 
all that work in the future of which New England was to be the chief 
instrument. J. A. Doyuz. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
1675, 1676: also Addenda, 1574-1674. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. Edited by W. Nozt Sarnssury. 1893.) 


THE additional papers calendared in the addenda to this volume fill 
about two hundred pages, and relate chiefly to the voyages of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Raleigh, and other Elizabethan voyagers, to 
the early history of Virginia, and to the conquest and settlement of 
Jamaica. The most interesting subjects dealt with in the new papers are 
Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia and the King Philip war in New England. 
The letters of Edward Randolph on the condition of the New England 
colonies and the reports of the governors of the different West Indian 
islands furnish a detailed account of the economic and social state of the 
colonies, which Mr. Sainsbury has summarised with great skill in his 
admirable preface. The Navigation Act, systematically evaded by ,the 
New Englanders, was a great hindrance to the commercial develop- 
ment of the islands, and the attempt of Jonathan Atkins, governor of 
Barbadoes, to obtain its relaxation brought upon him a severe censure 
from the home government. New York, lately reconquered by the 
Dutch, now returned again to English rule, and Major Andros, the Duke 
of York’s agent, took possession of it, and organised its government. 
Surinam, ceded to the Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, was now actually 
surrendered, and its English planters removed to Jamaica and to other 
English possessions. Carolina, the latest founded of the America colonies, 
was slowly increasing the number of its inhabitants, though the settlers 
made loud complaints of the agrarian policy of the Lords Proprietors. 
The great inducements which were offered intending colonists were self- 
government and full freedom of conscience. ‘ There is full and free liberty 
of conscience granted, that those that are truly conscientious may have 
liberty to worship God according to their own way, provided they behave 
themselves orderly towards the civil government’ (p. 145). Shaftesbury 
was anxious to induce the persecuted Quakers to establish themselves 
there, and his numerous letters about the colony—many of which are in 
ihe handwriting of John Locke—are full of interest. Mr. Sainsbury, at 
p- xiii of his preface, corrects the life of Sir Thomas Gates given in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ and the life of Sir William Berkeley 
should also be revised by the light of the papers in this volume. 
C. H. Fiera, 
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The Life and Times of Anthony Wood. Collected from his Diaries and 
other Papers. By Anprew Cuark, M.A. Vol. Ll. (Oxford: 
Printed for the Oxford Historical Society at the Clarendon Press. 
1894.) 


Tx1s volume completes the text of Wood’s diaries, but the editor an- 
nounces a fourth volume of selections from, Wood’s papers, including 
many documents relating to the antiquary’s suit with the earl of Cla- 
rendon. This volume, as Mr. Clark’s preface states, ‘contains a much 
larger proportion of unprinted matter than its predecessors, giving for 
the first time the entries of the diaries for eight successive years, 1684- 
1691, besides much new matter in the other years.’ In 1682, when it 
begins, Wood’s health was failing, and there are many entries relating 
to his deafness and the treatment he underwent for it. He also suffered 
from cramps, and had a sharp illness in October 1693. The severe 
weather of January 1695 diminished his strength, and he died on 29 Nov. 
of that year. One curious biographical incident, first revealed in these 
pages, is Wood’s unsuccessful wooing of an unknown lady. Finally, 
discerning ‘ scorn and pride’ and ‘a decay of love in her,’ he resigned 
himself to remaining single (p. 61). The account of the troubles in 
which the publication of ‘Athenae Oxonienses’ involved Wood, the 
severe and ungrateful treatment he received from the university, and 
the slights which ignorant and insolent persons put upon him in his 
old age, is very painful reading. One of the last entries in the diary is 
his complaint of the unworthy reception of his great work (p. 496). 

A large part of the new material printed by Mr. Clark relates to the 
general history of the university. Wood notes all new buildings, new 
walks, plantations, and similar changes. He records the decrease in 
numbers of the university, caused in 1682 by the suspicion that it 
favoured popery, and in 1687 by the measures of James for introducing 
catholics into it (pp. 7, 202, 246). During the first four years treated of 
in this volume there was a violent reaction against the whigs in Oxford, 
as throughout England. Wood describes the famous burning of the 
rebellious and seditious works of Milton, Baxter, and others in July 
1683, and the expulsion or denial of degrees by which believers in the 
right of resistance were punished (pp. 19, 62, 69,117). On the resist- 
ance of the university to the measures of James II and the heads of 
colleges.set up by him there is a very large amount of new information, 
so much as to render this volume a necessary supplement to Dr. 
Bloxam’s ‘ Magdalen College and James II.’ When Massey was installed 
as dean in the cathedral, ‘ many young scholars and townsmen were there 
laughing and making a May game of the matter’ (p. 201). Scholars 
went to Obadiah Walker’s chapel at University College, and when he 
tried to keep them out answered, ‘We do not keep you out of our 
chapels and churches; why should you keep us from yours?’ A 
gentleman commoner of Christ Church was arrested for jeering at Walker’s 
catechisings (pp. 213, 223). At Magdalen, after fourteeen of the demies 
had been expelled for imitating the contumacy of the fellows, some of those 
who remained invited them to dinner. ‘They dined at the demies’ table 
in the hall, had several dishes of meat, sat with their hats cocked in 
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defiance of the new masters, continued sitting after the masters.had risen,’ 
and wound up by drinking confusion to the pope. The new fellows were 
‘girned at, flouted, and sometimes called after with ill names in the 
streets.’ Moreover, adds Wood, ‘some waggish, quarrelsome scholars 
that are protestants will go into their groves and water-walks to meet 
them purposely to girn and flout at them’ (pp. 256, 257). The passages 
relating to the history of the city, and the loss and recovery of its 
charter, also deserve special mention (pp. 86, 89, 118, 280), whilst the 
memoranda about books and literary men are of great value. The 
editor’s own notes are excellent, and he has judiciously added continual 
references to Luttrell’s Diary. C. H. Fiera. 







Die Augsburger Allianz von 1686. Von Ricuarp Fester. 
M. Rieger. 1893.) 


(Munich : 





‘Tue legend of the League of Augsburg,’ as it is called by the author of 
this extremely noteworthy monograph, served its temporary purpose, 
though the reed pierced the hand of him who leant upon it. When in 
September 1688, Lewis XIV broke the peace of Europe, without being 
able to count upon a single ally, it was necessary for him to pose as menaced 
by those upon whom he made war; and such a menace he professed 
to see in a diplomatic transaction which, though he had failed correctly 
to appreciate its nature, might well seem to him ominous of a combina- 
tion which he had every reason to dread. It is equally intelligible that 
he and his historiographers should have kept up a misconception which 
his chief adversary the emperor would have rejoiced to convert into a 
reality when the opportunity (such as it was) had passed. Thus, con- 
sidering what has been the usual character of ‘ reasoned’ declarations of 
war whether in the latter half of the seventeenth century or at other 
times, we need not be specially censorious of the official Parisian pen 
which in the manifesto of September 1688 put forward the Augsburg 
alliance as an unprovoked offence against the Power which in its own 
sense was most certainly desirous of peace, or of the manufacturers of 
history who stereotyped the designation of ‘the war of the league of 
Augsburg’ for the great struggle for aggrandisement which ended with 
the fiasco of Ryswick. But the legend is a legend nevertheless, and it is 
time that in histories and historical handbooks the significance of the 
alliance of Augsburg should be reduced to its real dimensions. It was 
in truth nothing more than an ambitious attempt made by a busy but 
ineffective diplomatist, who afterwards proved as wax in the hands of the 
Count d’Avaux, to outdo the efforts of Waldeck, and while reorganising the 
defensive power of the empire ‘in the circles of the south-west, to make 
the alliances of one of those circles the basis of a new European coalition. 
But Count Ludwig Gustav von Hohenlohe, the imperial ambassador 
accredited to the Franconian and upper-Rhenish circles, was not strong 
enough to carry his project to any really important issue. The emperor 
was intent upon the Turkish war in which the year 1686 was to bring so 
glorious a success to his arms, fraught with consequences so important 
for his monarchy ; the soldiery of the circles which were invited to defend 
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themselves and the empire on its western were fighting on its eastern 
frontier ; the very elector palatine, trembling lest he should himself afford 
a pretext for invasion less flimsy than the Orléans claims, was afraid to 
arm, and the protestant powers were with the exception of Sweden—ever 
ready, as Dr. Fester expresses it, to rattle with her sabre—biding their 
hour. Thecoincidence in time of the meeting at Cleves between William 
of Orange and the Great Elector with the conclusion of the Augsburg 
alliance has naturally led many writers to regard these two as connected 
events; but there is no reason to believe that at Cleves the plan of action 
that was afterwards carried out was decided, or even discussed, and 
Frederick William was not yet prepared to allow his policy to take the 
fresh turn which he was meditating. Without Brandenburg and Saxony, 
without the United Provinces or Switzerland, the alliance was a project 
and nothing more; and the force which it could have put into the field 
was hardly formidable even on paper. Nor when the war actually broke 
out, was the existence of the League of any moment; the defencelessness 
of the south-west determined Lewis XIV to fall upon it and for the time 
to ledve William of Orange to his own devices; and the emperor treated 
his ‘ allies’ without any reference to the terms of the ‘ alliance.’ 

This essay contains a remarkably large and varied amount of detail to 
which it is impossible even to refer within the limits of a short notice, 
but both the argument at large and some of the episodes interwoven with 
it are full of interest. Students of the policy of William of Orange, and 
of that of the House of Hanover in the days of Ernest Augustus, will 


alike do well to take notice of Dr. Fester’s last publication, for although 
primarily a contribution to the history of a subject of which its author is 
master—the military constitution of the empire in the days of its decline 
--it is at the same time a diplomatic study of exceptional force and © 
acumen. A. W. Warp. 


Maria, Landgriifin von Hessen, geborene Prinzessin von England. Ein 
Beitrag zur Sittengeschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. 
Ericu Meyer. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1894.) 


Dr. Ertch Meyer calls this book ‘a contribution to the history of 
manners in the eighteenth century.’ It is, in fact, a contribution, partly 
from original sources, to the history of a very disagreeable family quarrel 
in the house of Hesse-Cassel, which connects itself with an odd incident . 
in the dynastic history of the years immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the seven years’ war, and which possesses a special interest for English 
readers as affecting the fortunes of a daughter of George II. The land- 
gravine Mary of Hesse was the youngest child but one of King George 
and Queen “aroline, next in age to the duke of Cumberland, clearly 
the hero of her younger days, although her biographer writes of him with 
much truth, ‘he is decidedly not to be called a gifted commander, since 
he lost all his battles with a single exception.’ In the year 1740 she was 
married to Prince Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, the eldest surviving son of 
William, afterwards Landgrave William III, and up to the date of his own 
accession regent in the landgravate for his elder brother, Frederick I, 
whom his consort, Ulrica Eleonora, had in 1719 raised in her own place 
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to the Swedish throne. Prince Frederick was at the time of his marriage 
with Princess Mary the heir presumptive of territories to which, on 
account of their geographical situation in central Germany, a certain 
significance attached, and which might moreover be relied upon to furnish 
stalwart soldiers in return for subsidies punctually paid to their ruler. 
(In the war of the Austrian succession a Hessian contingent was furnished 
to each of the contending sides; but this was unusual.) Personally, the 
prince was empty-minded, almost, if not quite, to fatuity ; and Frederick 
the Great correctly gauged his powers when declaring that he invariably 
acted on the advice of the last person with whom he chanced to have come 
into contact. In 1754 it became known that this descendant of Philip 
‘the Magnanimous’ had been converted to the church of Rome—a step 
which half a century earlier would have been quite in the common order 
of things, but to which the inevitably imminent outbreak of a new war be- 
tween Austria and Prussia lent a serious aspect. Frederick professed to have 
spent seven years in doubt before he had been actually received into the 
church of Rome in 1749. In the interests of that church itself he had 
contrived to keep his conversion concealed for five years further. It had 
exercised no specially chastening influence upon his private life, though it 
may have been a mere piece of scandal on the part of his Prussian name- 
sake that it was powr amour pour wne comtesse Hatzfeld.qu'il a fait cette 
sottise-ld. Inasmuch as the papers concerning his subsequent divorce have 
been lost, his reputation on this score must be left to take care of itself. 
Oddly enough, so far as general European politics were concerned 
Prince Frederick's conversion proved practically devoid of consequences. 
Like many of his illustrious descendants, he was fond of playing at 
soldiers ; and, as his own abandonment of the protestant faith excluded 
him from any command over Hessian troops, he was anxious to become 
either an Austrian or a Prussian general. He was caught at Sans-Souci 
for the ‘ right side,’ and then relegated to a remote and subordinate post 
(at Wesel), in which he duly found an opportunity of disgracing himself. 
Neither before nor after his accession, in 1760, to the government of the 
landgravate (or rather of the greater portion of it) can he be said to have 
personally influenced the course of the struggle, or to have either favour- 
ably or unfavourably affected the fortunes of his unlucky land, which was 
in part for a long time occupied by the French. 
; On the other hand, in the internal and dynastic affairs of Hesse-Cassel 
Prince Frederick’s change of creed opened an ‘ Iliad ’ of troubles. Hardly 
had his change of religion become known, when a bloodless variation of 
the contemporary Russian style of coup d'état obliged him to sign a 
document of which the substance was afterwards reproduced in the so- 
called ‘act of assecuration.’ By this act, inter alia, the education of the 
prince’s sons in the protestant religion was secured; and, in order to 
assure, in the event of Frederick’s own succession, a proper maintenance 
for his wife and the three sons in question, the reigning landgrave agreed 
henceforth to carry on the administration of the county of Hanau in the 
aame of the eldest of the three, who on Frederick’s own accession to the 
landgravate was to retain Hanau as an independent government till his 
father’s death. Although, as the person chiefly affected by this act 
before long began shrewdly to suspect, it could not easily be proved on all 
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fours with the rights of sovereignty laid down in the treaty of Westphalia, 
it was guaranteed by Great Britain and the United Provinces; it was, 
though not absolutely without hesitation, upheld by Prussia; and thus, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Prince Frederick (aided by French intrigue) 
before and after he became landgrave, it actually regulated the course 
of events in Hesse, and in Hanau in particular. Its promulgation had, 
almost as a matter of course, been followed by the divoree—in 1755— 
of Frederick from his consort, the English princess Mary, the mother of 
his three sons, William, Charles, and Frederick. She was henceforth 
the declared enemy of her former husband, whom she brought herself 
without much apparent difficulty to regard as a criminal ; but she retained 
a staunch friend in his father, who became landgrave in 1751, and was 
well counselled even after his death, so that she established herself with 
her sons at Hanau. Popular feeling in Hesse was throughout on her 
side 

Such were the circumstances under which the princess led her life of 
suffering and self-devotion ; and I am not sure whether they might not 
have been safely left to speak for themselves. For though this hard- 
used but high-spirited lady had much in her of the natural fortitude 
and something of the sound sense which characterised her mother, 
Queen Caroline, her letters are commonplace and uninteresting; nor 
can I profess to agree with Dr. Meyer in hoping that some addition to 
the nine hundred of which he has already skimmed the cream may 
be hereafter forthcoming. The series now published is addressed to 
Princess Mary’s favourite eidest son, William (‘ Bylly’), in whose edu- 
cation and general progress, as in those of his brothers, she took an 
unflagging interest, and with whom she was never tired of corresponding, 
both when the‘ three boys’ were students at Géttingen and when they 
were beginning life—the life of their caste—at the friendly court of 
Copenhagen. ‘ Bylly’ was afterwards known as the first elector of Hesse, 
and, I think I am justified in adding, was detested wherever he was known. 
But this is not to be laid at his mother’s door, who had most assuredly 
done her best to put some sense into him. Nor is she to be blamed 
because her serious and her playful mood as a letter-writer are equally 
devoid of charm—except, apparently, to her biographer, Dr. Meyer. The 
style of Princess Mary—and the sentiments which find expression in 
that style—reflect the training of a family circle of which we knew 
enough already from Lord Hervey. In a bald translation this style be- 
comes altogether colourless, and the reader finds himself face to face with 
triviality. - A. W. Warp. 


Le Chevalier de Vergennes : son Ambassade a Constantinople. Edited 
by Louis BonNEVILLE DE Marsaney. Two vols. (Paris: Plon. 
1894.) 


THE book before me deals almost exclusively with the period of eleven 
years during which the future minister was ambassador of France at the 
Sublime Porte. Monsieur de Vergennes before he went to Constantinople 
had been sent by Louis XV in April 1752 as minister to Hanover, in 
order to prevent George II of England from succeeding with the help of 
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the court of Vienna in electing the nominee of the two courts king of 
the Romans. After three months’ hard work he persuaded his colleagues 
that the election must be in accordance with ancient foms, and that it 
would only be valid if unanimously made by the electors and avec le bon 
gré et V'acquiescement de la France. Of course such terms were rejected 
at Vienna, and the congress of Hanover failed. This was Vergennes’s 
first diplomatic triumph. In January 1755 M. de Vergennes was named 
minister plenipotentiary at Constantinople. He was then thirty-five 
years old. Before his departure from France news arrived of the death of 
Sultan Mahmoud and of the accession of Othman III. The new minister 
arrived in the Bosphorus at the end of May, and was received with the 
usual humiliating ceremonies which Turkish etiquette exacted from the 
representatives of all European powers, Lord Winchelsea, our own 
ambassador, for example, having his head pushed down against the 
ground when his obeisance was judged by the two attendants who were 
deputed to hold him by each arm not to be sufficiently low. 

At the time of his arrival in Constantinople the policy of France was 
to maintain peace on the continent, so that she might have a free hand in 
fighting England. A triple alliance between the courts of St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and London was feared, and the aim of France was to make this 
impossible. The territory of Poland touched that of Turkey, and the 
election of a king formed a subject at once for Austrian and Russian 
intrigues to obtain influence in Poland, and for French intrigues at the 
Porte to check those of Austria and Russia. The objection of France 
to any interference by Austria and Russia in Poland arose not from any 
friendship towards the Poles, but from the fear that Russia was about to 
aid England. An English diplomatist, a certain Williams, had left sud- 
denly for Petersburg, and, as was said, to obtain a treaty allowing him to 
raise 60,000 Russian troops for use by George II. ‘ Are they to be used 
against us,’ asks the minister of war of M. de Vergennes, ‘or are they to 
support the election of the king of the Romans, or to be made use of in 
Poland?’ His instructions to Louis’s representative on the Bosphorus 
were to persuade the Porte to let it be known that she was interested in 
whatever concerned Poland, Sweden, or Prussia, and that any movement 
by the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg against any of these countries 
would be regarded as threatening the interests of the sultan. Above all, 
Vergennes was instructed to obtain a notification from the Porte that 
Williams should not be allowed to obtain the treaty from Russia which 
was the object of his mission. In order to obtain this result Vergennes 
was authorised to pay as bribes up to a million of francs, ‘and even a 
higher sum if required.’ The bakshish must be considered as heavy even 
for Turkey, considering the time. M. de Vergennes reported that he 
believed it would be a mistake to bring England’s name into the negotia- 
tions with the Porte, since the reflexion of the latter would be that it had 
no interest in preventing these struggles among the Christian powers, and 
that his best course was to point out that Austria and Russia proposed to 
interfere in Poland, and that this interference would be prejudicial to 
Turkey. He was of opinion that he could succeed in inducing the Porte 
not only to warn these powers against interference, but to make a military 
demonstration which would have the effect of inducing them to believe 
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that if their troops entered Poland Turkey would declare war. The result 
obtained was, however, only a vague declaration, which showed that the 
attempt to awaken distrust had not succeeded. During the negotiations 
to obtain a military demonstration England was attacked by the French 
minister, and declared to be the most formidable enemy of France and 
the power which was inciting Austria and Russia to send troops into 
Poland. The mission, or supposed mission, of Williams had been disclosed, 
and the minister had entirely abandoned his original intention of not 
mentioning England. But, says M. de Vergennes, ‘I have found a lean- 
ing in favour of the English which gives them a considerable advantage.’ 
The Turks believed that the English were so well affected towards them 
that their guiding motive was to seek the well-being of Turkey. M. de 
Vergennes assures his chief that he has done his best to get this idea out 
of the heads of the Turks. The minister of war (the Reis Effendi) was so 
far influenced by those arguments that he had exclaimed, ‘ What, are the 
English also infidels ? I knew the Russians were, but I should never have 
believed that the English would act against our interests.’ Possibly the 
fact that the Frenchman was about to present him with a gold watch set 
with diamonds, and worth 2,600 crowns, helped to induce him to under- 
stand the Frenchman’s arguments. At any rate the Reis Effendi 
enjoined the strictest secrecy as to the opinion he held about the 
English. Fortunately for the French ambassador there occurred just at 
this time one of the palace revolutions so frequent in Turkish history. 
The grand vizier was sent for by the sultan, dismissed, and bowstrung 
the next day. The Reis Effendi was named in his stead. Shortly after 
there happened an incident which gave M. de Vergennes the chance he 
wanted to discredit England. An English frigate, the‘ Phenix,’ captured 
two small French ships in open sea in the archipelago, and took them 
into a Turkish port where there were four French ships chartered by 
Turks. The ‘ Phenix’ captured the four French ships, notwithstanding 
that they were in neutral waters. France remonstrated. The English 
ambassador denied the alleged facts, and the Porte sent an officer to make 
inquiries. M.de Vergennes fit sentir d ce messager que ses peines ne 
resteraient pas sans récompense si sa conduite répondait aux motifs ayant 
déterminé sa mission. The inquiry lasted some months, and at the end 
the four vessels were given back. This incident, properly represented to 
the Porte, gave great hopes to M. de Vergennes of removing any illusions 
from the mind of the Turk as to the friendship of England. Three 
months later the new grand vizier was banished, and M. de Vergennes, 
having now (March 1756) been raised to the rank of ambassador, had the 
satisfaction of seeing a Turkish minister, whom he regarded (as he had 
his predecessor) as especially friendly to France and hostile to England, 
elevated to the highest position in the empire which a subject could 
occupy. 

In London, however, Frederick of Prussia had signed a treaty with 
England. France had learned that there was apparently no question, for 
the present at least, of sending troops from Russia, and the ambassador 
was instructed to do nothing until Paris learned how events were tending. 
New alliances were formed. The combination which had been feared of 
England, Russia, and Austria was no longer probable. But in the mean- 
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time M. de Vergennes was instructed to act in concert with the inter- 
nuncio of Maria Theresa, and as there was no likelihood of Russian troops 
marching across Poland to help the king of England in Hanover, he was 
directed to say nothing more against Russia, and to explain to the Porte 
that the object of the approaching alliance between France and Austria 
was mainly to prevent Russia sending troops to aid England. The editor 
points out that the new policy meant for the ambassador an entire change 
of front. In regard to one nation only was it to remain the same. He 
was to oppose England, against whom war had now formally been 
declared. M. de Vergennes found his task difficult enough, especially as 
the English ambassador, Mr. Porter, was a cool-headed man who had no 
favour to ask from the Turk, who was ever ready to give the English view 
of what was passing, and who had simply to recall to the Porte that his 
colleague was now abandoning all the arguments which he had urged 
against Austria and Russia and unsaying everything which he had been 
urging upon the Porte since he had arrived in the country. To justify 
the change of policy required all the adroitness which Vergennes pos- 
sessed. He coolly assured the Porte that although the war with England 
had forced France to ally herself with Austria, the arrangement was only 
provisional, and that France would soon act in accordance with her old 
policy, and that as to the resumption of diplomatic relations with Russia, 
the only object of his country was to deprive England of Russian aid. 

Meantime in August 1756 Frederick of Prussia invaded Saxony, and a 
few months afterwards the Russians entered Poland. The difficulties of 
M. de Vergennes increased. He had now to try and reconcile the Porte to 
the course against which he had hitherto protested with all the force of 
an exceptionally energetic character. The natural result was that the 
authority and prestige of France was greatly lessened. The Porte under 
the new sultan, Mustapha (1757), was inclined to an alliance with Prussia, 
a step which Porter strongly urged. The French minister of foreign 
affairs suggested that an endeavour should be made to buy the grand 
vizier, alleging that he understood that England had adopted this course ; 
but Vergennes considered this step useless, because la mawvaise foi de 
ces gens-ci (the Turks) est si grande et leur cupidité si insatiable que, dans 
la supposition que nous réussirions pour le moment a rendre inutiles les 
desseins et les tentatives de nos ennemis, on ne manquerait pas de réveiller 
souvent nos alarmes pour nous arracher de nouvelles libéralités. Two 
years were occupied in endeavouring to keep Turkey from joining with 
Prussia, in the course of which France made use of a curious argument, 
based on the sultan’s belief that he was" a blood relation of the French 
king. The latter assured the sultan that the ties of blood as well as those 
of interest would lead him to show that he was both a good kinsman and 
a faithful ally. In spite, however, of all that could be done the ambasador 
had at last to announce that a treaty had been signed between the Porte 
and Prussia. 

An incident had occurred in 1761 which is fully set out in the work 
under examination, which shows that the influence of France at the Porte 
had fallen so low that the sultan did not hesitate to threaten war on 
what must be considered a slight provocation. Calamata, a Greek pirate, 
hoisted English colours and captured near Cerigo a French ship with a 
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rich cargo. Upon the representations of the chevalier de Vergennes the 
Porte sent a man-of-war, which succeeded in capturing Calamata and his 
crew. They were transferred on board the admiral’s own ship, which 
was also the best in the Turkish navy. But a little later the prisoners 
saw their chance of escape. The Turkish commander went on shore in 
state to mosque at Stanchio, accompanied by a strong body of troops. 
The corsair crew made common cause with the eighty Christian slaves on 
board, and successfully attacked the soldiers who had been left to guard 
them. They then slipped the cables, and, favoured by a strong wind, made 
for the open sea. They reached Malta and surrendered themselves and 
ship to the grand master. The knights were protected by France, and 
the Porte therefore looked to France for redress. In vain Vergennes 
pointed out that the knights belonged to many nations and had a consti- 
tution of their own, and that France had no right to make any demand of 
the kind asked for. The vizier threatened interruption of all diplomatic 
relations if the man-of-war was not restored, and peremptorily demanded 
its surrender, as well as that of all the Christian slaves. The sultan was 
furious-at the loss of his best ship, his ‘ sea throne,’ as he called it, and 
feared that the loss presaged that of his throneon land. His first orders 
were to bowstring the admiral and the captain. They had fled, but were 
caught and brought to Constantinople, and their heads were immediately 
after displayed on the walls of the seraglio. Meantime Choiseul, the 
French minister of foreign affairs, had done his best to conciliate the 
Porte. The ambassador was ordered to give notice that a special envoy 
would be sent to Malta to buy the man-of-war, but it was again pointed 
out that the grand master was an independent sovereign, over whom the 
king of France had no control. The Porte threatened again to break off 
diplomatic relations, and both France and the pope were in alarm. 
Finally, sixteen months after its capture, the famous vessel, having been 
obtained from the knights of Malta by France, entered the Dardanelles 
and was given up to the Porte on 27 Jan. 1762, 

The empress Elizabeth of Russia died in January 1762, and her 
successor, Peter, sincerely attached to Frederick, broke with France and 
concluded a treaty with Prussia. Twenty thousand Russians were sent 
to act with the king. The murder of Peter, possibly with the consent of 
his wife, Catherine, raised her to the Russian throne. What course she 
would take in the European war was at first unknown; but after some 
hesitation .she decided to adhere to the Prussian alliance. France was 
wearied out with her long struggle, and especially with England. Les 
Anglais, wrote the duke of Nivernais, sont fwriewsement impévieur : ils 
sont dans l’ivresse du succés, et malheureusement nous ne sommes pas 
en état de rabattre leur orgueil. Hence France concluded peace with 
England and Spain in November 1762, and in February 1768 the treaty 
of Leipzig between France and Austria and Prussia put an end to the 
seven years’ war. At length the Polish question came to the front as a 
serious problem. France foresaw partition, and supported the claims of 
the young elector of Saxony as a candidate for the chief magistracy. 
Austria was on the same side. 

Catherine of Russia claimed that there should be a free election, and 
Prussia acted with Russia. The Porte also declared that the election ought 
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to be left to the free choice of the diet. Thereupon Louis made a solemn 
declaration to the same effect. He would support no candidate, but 
would accept whoever was chosen, though at the same time he will allow 
no other interference and will be ready to send aid if any is attempted. 
Catherine gave orders, however, shortly afterwards that her troops should 
enter Poland. This they did, and surrounded the castle at Warsaw, where 
the diet was assembled. The diet carried a resolution thanking Catherine 
for her protection, and, according to custom, fixed the date for the meeting 
of the special diet which should elect the king. Upon this the French 
ambassador left Warsaw. Prussia and Russia recommended as a can- 
didate for the throne Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski, who was elected on 
7 Sept. 1764. 

The French ambassador had in vain tried to arouse the Porte to object 
to the election and to take an active part against Russia and Prussia. 
But the influence of France had become too weakened to allow her 
representations to have much weight. After some hesitation the sultan 
himself decided to recognise Stanislas, and the failure of the French 
embassy was completed. The duc de Choiseul urged the ambassador to 
devote all his energies to persuade the Turks to fight Russia, to neglect 
nothing to secure the same influence in the divan which the Russian and 
and Prussian ministries had obtained. But to arouse the Porte. was 
more than the chevalier de Vergennes could accomplish. Mon insuccés, 
he writes, m’alarme autant qu'il me mortifie. On 25 April 1766, 
‘suddenly and without assigning any reason, but possibly, as the editor of 
these volumes suggests, for having married without permission from the 
king, Louis XV put an end to the ambassador’s mission at Constanti- 
nople and recalled him to France. Before his departure, however, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Porte imprison the Russian minister in the 
Seven Towers, and of knowing that this step was the prelude of a decla- 
ration of war with Catherine. His eleven years’ residence on the Bos- 
phorus was followed: by diplomatic service in Sweden, and then by 
thirteen years as minister of foreign affairs in France itself, during which 
he did his best to aid the revolted American colonies against Great 
Britain. 

No attempt is made by the editor to make out Vergennes as better or 
abler than he was. As far as possible the history of his mission to 
Constantinople is told in the ambassador’s own letters. The editor’s 
connecting narrative enables us to recognise in the minister whose mission 
failed a man of unusual intelligence and one capable of acting wisely upon 
his own responsibility. In those days many kinds of questions arose 
which required a prompt solution, and for which reference to Paris was 
impossible. When Armenians—for then, as now, there was an Armenian 
question—were surrounded in a Galata church and threatened with im- 
prisonment, and probably death, for attending service in a Frank church, 
the ambassador came to their aid and defended them with energy, dignity, 
and success. On other occasions where decision of character and readi- 
ness to accept responsibility were necessary he was not found wanting. 
In conclusion it is worth noting that the period of his mission is one in 
which information regarding Turkey and its government is deficient, and 
these volumes will be useful to the student of Turkish as well as of French 
history. EpwIn Pears. 
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Dia Ans de Paix Armée entre la France et l’ Angleterre, 1788-1793. Par 
le Marquis DE Barrat-Montrerrat. I. (Paris: Plon. 1893.) 


THE author tells us that the speedy recovery of power and prestige 
by Great Britain after the disastrous peace of Versailles aroused his 
desire to study the causes of a revival which is not altogether unlike 
that of France since 1871. The spirit which informs this work is, 
therefore, almost the same as that which has prompted the many able 
historical researches into the general causes of national strength or 
weakness, which have recently appeared in France. The temporary 
collapse of French influence in and after 1787, and the enormous expan- 
sion which followed, from Valmy to Wagram, are themes of absorbing 
interest for every historical student; but to our neighbours they seem to 
be of practical importance, as tending to aid in the moral and political 
revival begun since 1871. 

Our author, under his former title of comte de Barral, had already 
given to the world an important work, ‘ Etude sur 1’Histoire Diploma- 
tique dé l'Europe’ (Paris, 1885); but in this more detailed study of a 
single momentous decade the patriotic aim is distinctly avowed. For the 
England of 1783 read France in 1871, for the loss of the United States 
read that of Alsace-Lorraine, in place of the family compact substitute 
the triple alliance, and there are some interesting parallels between the 
position of the youthful Pitt and the aged M. Thiers or his numerous 
successors. We must, however, at once call attention to one most 
important difference between the England of 1783 and the France of 
1871. The former had an enormous reserve of potential wealth in the 
new high farming and the mechanical inventions which began to give us 
the industrial supremacy of the world. France in 1871 had no such 
reserve of industrial power, and could only rely on the development of 
her agriculture and industries on existing systems. The neglect to 
attribute due importance to the economic causes leading to England's 
recovery under William Pitt seems to us the most serious defect in the 
marquis de Barral-Montferrat’s work. It is true that he admits the fatal 
effect of approaching bankruptcy on the diplomatic position of France. 
Indeed, the connexion between the financial embarrassments, increased 
by Calonne’s prodigality, and the honteuse reculade of French policy in 
the Dutch question (Oct. 1787) has never been more fully and clearly set 
forth than *in chapters xi—xvi. of this work. But if it was necessary to 
exhibit so fully the financial causes of the decline of France in 1785-1787, 
surely it was equally important to explore the sources of the new strength 
of England at that same time; and here our author’s information is 
exceedingly scanty. It appears to us that the conception, and even the 
title, of his work expresses only a half-truth. Was it really the aim of 
William Pitt to preserve an attitude of malevolent neutrality towards 
France—‘ a policy without scruples of which hatred and fear of France 
were the principal motive power’ (p. 5)? Naturally the British govern- 
ment desired to end the isolation in which it was left by the family 
compact and by the strife against the armed neutrals ; and our traditional 
friendship with the stadtholder’s party gave us the first point d’appui on 
the continent, and enabled us to sap French influence, then paramount in 
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Dutch affairs. But apart from this natural and almost inevitable contest 
between French and English influence, is there any really important 
course of action which justifies the title of this work? Its earlier 
chapters describe numerous petty intrigues set on foot by ambitious 
young attachés and meddlesome agents, who doubtless imagined that they 
were moulding the destinies of the world. But is there any proof that 
Pitt and other statesmen of light and leading desired anything more 
than to dissolve the European concert of 1780-1783 against England ? 
Our author admits (pp. 23-84) that Joseph II’s ‘ ridiculous and untimely 
demands’ relative to the Scheldt interrupted the entente cordiale 
between France and Austria; and it was in the very nature of things 
that the stadtholder, by marriage the nephew of the great Frederick, 
should look to England and Prussia against the French support given to 
the Dutch ‘ patriots.’ It was no special malice against France, but merely 
diplomatic skill on the part of Sir James Harris, which utilised the 
temporary accord on the Dutch question to end England’s isolation and 
finally to bring about the triple alliance of 1788. 

Some of the English despatches of the autumn of 1784, expressing satis- 
faction at the difficulties of France over the Scheldt question, are inter- 
preted by the author in the worst sense; but it seems equally probuble 
that Pitt and the English ministry in general really desired to utilise the 
temporary embarrassment of French diplomacy so as to reduce the English 
military and naval forces. Peace and retrenchmcnt alone could ensure 

‘ suecess to Pitt’s memorable change of fiscal policy in that year; and the 
estimates for those services were cut down from 7,848,000/. in 1784 to 
5,229,000/. in 1785, and to 4,819,000/. in 1786. We think this single 
fact a sufficient proof of Pitt’s pacific intentions. If Great Britain had 
kept up her war armaments, what French historian would not have accused 
her of increasing the financial difficulties of France, and so preparing the 
Revolution ? Carmarthen and our diplomatists were undoubtedly striving 
to use the Dutch question to separate France from Austria, and to effect 
a rapprochement between'England and Prussia ; but Pitt’s first aim was to 
turn a deficit into a surplus, not to gain diplomatic victories. In October 
1785 he wrote, ‘. . . . [we] shall, if the same course of prosperity con- 
tinues, find ourselves very different in the eyes of Europe from what we 
have been for some time.’ It was indeed obvious to any intelligent 
observer that with increasing surpluses in England, and with Calonne’s 
régime of prodigality and deficit in France, the position of the two 
countries would be more effectively reversed than by a policy of ‘armed 
peace.’ Disarmament, encouragement of our new industries, and the 
opening of fresh markets for our goods, these were Pitt’s weapons. The 
commercial treaty of 1786-7 between England and France naturally 
receives but scanty notice in this work, though a curious statement from 
Mr. Hailes’s official papers is given at p. 97, that Calonne desired the 
import of British goods at a moderately high duty, so as to provide a 
temporary increase of revenue.’ A full discussion of Pitt’s avowed 
reasons for concluding that treaty would necessarily have weakened the 
author’s argument and invalidated the title of his book; and no reasons 
are given for doubting Pitt’s sincerity other than his reported statement 
that the treaty of 1786 would be our revenge for that of 1788; but this, 
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as well as Pitt’s argument against our timid merchants—‘ France gained 
a market of 8,000,000, we a market of 24,000,000 of people ’"—must surely 
be interpreted by the light of his declaration of principle: ‘ Considering 
the treaty in the political view, the idea of France being the unalterable 
enemy of Great Britain must be done away. To suppose that any 
nation can be unalterably the enemy of another is weak and childish. .. . 
It is a libel on the constitution of political societies and supposes the 
existence of a diabolical, immovable malice in the original frame of our 
nature.’ 

It is much to be regretted that the traditional French view of Pitt’s 
policy is accepted in this otherwise valuable work. Instead of viewing 
Pitt’s policy as a whole, the author, renouncing that task as above his 
powers, has contented himself with seeing at work, and following step 
by step, some of the principal agents of Pitt. The result is that English 
policy is judged by the despatches of Mr. Hailes, Sir James Harris, &c. 
The accounts given of the Dutch question in all its bearings, and of the 
designs of Catherine and Joseph II on Turkey, are admirably full and 
clear; and as a diplomatic study of these important years, this first 
volume will be a trustworthy introduction to the works of Sybel and 
M. Sorel on the revolutionary era. J. H. Ross, 


Mémoires du Général Baron Thiébault. Publiés d’aprés le manuscrit 
original par Fernanp Catmertes. I: 1769-1795. IL: 1795-1799. 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 1893, 1894.) 


Tue first volume of General Thiébault’s Memoirs falls into two portions 
of unequal historical value. Two hundred pages, which carry the story 
down to the commencement of the Revolution, are chiefly concerned 
with matters of personal interest. Young Thiébault wasa stranger to the 
land of his fathers down to his fifteenth year. He was born e+ Berlin 
in 1769. His father, a once well-known literary man, had been attracted 
to Berlin by the great Frederick, and was kept there in those gilded 
fetters which bound all foreign servants of the philosopher king. But in 
1784 the elder Thiébault, seeing that Frederick’s life was running out, 
managed to escape from Prussia and to return to France, where he found 
preferment in the royal library. In Paris the younger Thiébault grew up 
without any regular education. Ill health was supposed to prevent any 
regular study, but certainly did not prevent a premature social experience 
such as Barry Lyndon might have approved. In this portion of the 
Memoirs we catch a few glimpses of old France, and more particularly of 
old Paris, its uproarious carnival, its Paphian processions at Longchamps, 
its reckless gaiety and boundless ostentation, its masses of neglected and 
unwholesome habitations (to which Thiébault ascribes what he regards as 
the exceptional ugliness of Parisians), its bad lighting, worse police, and 
other evidences of lax, incapable administration. Young Thiébault was 
certainly neither saint nor political economist, but for that very reason it 
is instructive to read the passage in which he contrasts the Prussia of his 
boyhood, where the king seemed to live solely for the greatness and glory 
of the state, and the whole moral and intellectual force of the people was 
enlisted in his service, with the France of his adolescence, where the 
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government was the object of contempt, where those nearest the throne 
were subjects of the most licentious libel, and interest in public affairs took 
the form of indignation against old abuses (209-13). But these 
passages of historical interest are lost in verbiage about trifles which the 
writer should have forgotten, and persons whom the world has long ago 
agreed to forget. When young Thiébault had reached his twentieth year 
the Revolution came. The sudden outburst of anarchy was curiously 
illustrated in his personal experience. On 12 July 1789 his family, with 
some friends, had gone for a picnic in the forest of Vincennes. The feast 
was over and they were about to return, when they learnt for the first 
time that the mob was out in Paris. They reached their home with some 
difficulty, and the next day young Thiébault joined the National Guard. 
Without knowing it he had stumbled on his vocation. At this point 
commences the really historical portion of these Memoirs. Here, therefore, 
it is advisable to ascertain the personal opinions and the trustworthiness 
of the author. Both the elder and the younger Thiébault evidently 
shared the opinions and feelings then common among the enlightened 
bourgeoisie. The father did not go to church, and held that even the best 
of priests should be seen only at the altar (p. 186). The Revolution 
robbed him of preferment, but he does not seem to have therefore borne 
any grudge against the Revolution. Neither father nor son seems to 
have felt any prejudice in. favour of the institution of monarchy. They 
deplored the fate of Louis XVI, but the son declares that no man ever did 
more to bring destruction upon himself. He relates as an eye-witness a 
little incident which does no credit either to the good manners or the 
good nature of the king. He is firmly convinced that Monsieur was a 
contriver of assassination, and that the count of Artois combined 
debauchery with cowardice of the meanest kind. Young Thiébault, 
therefore, had no old-fashioned illusions. He was heartily in favour of 
the Revolution. It is all the more noticeable that he was no less hearty 
in condemnation of the Terror. True he had some cause. He was twice 
within measurable distance of the guillotine. His father, actually in 
prison, was only saved by the timely 9th of Thermidor. The theory of 
historians ‘ in their civilised easy chair,’ that the results of the Revolution 
covld not have been secured but by the Terror, was unlikely to find 
credence with one who had tasted such an experience. 

As to Thiébault’s trustworthiness, we should be disposed to limit it to 
statements respecting events within the range of his own experience. A 
writer who can believe that Robespierre was really the instrument of the 
princes to revenge themselves upon respectable persons who had not 
emigrated, and to make the Revolution hateful by dint of massacre 
(p. 273), a writer who can even believe that at a large dinner party 
Robespierre in his drunkenness disclosed his part in this infernal scheme 
(p. 166), would be altogether unworthy of credit, did we not remember 
that he himself had been in peril of death at the hand of Robes- 
pierre’s faction, and had lost many dear friends by their tyranny. On 
the other hand Thiébault’s contribution to the history of the Parisian 
National Guard has every appearance of truthfulness, and helps to explain 
why a force which might have controlled Paris, and through Paris the 
Revolution, played a part so utterly contemptible (pp. 281-287). The 
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ardour to enlist and don a smart uniform, followed by speedy indifference 
and dislike of duty, the intense jealousies which interposed obstacles to a 
proper organisation, and the helplessness of these armed citizens in the 
face of ruffians of every description, are very vividly depicted. Thiébault 
lays much of the blame on La Fayette. He analyses La Fayette’s action 
at the time of the march to Versailles (pp. 245-51), and seems to show 
conclusively that La Fayette grossly neglected every military duty. 

After the storming of the Tuileries and the September massacres 
young Thiébault, no longer able to remain in Paris, joined a battalion of 
volunteers and went to take part in the defence of the frontiers. In his 
company the captain was an engraver, the lieutenant a goldsmith, and 
the sub-lieutenant a violinist. Their zeal was temporary. The 
lieutenant and sub-lieutenant returned to Paris in four months; the 
captain immédiatement aprés les premiéres affaires (p. 8328). When the 
French occupied the Austrian Netherlands after the victories of 1792 the 
elder Thiébault and an unfrocked priest were nominated commissioners 
for the district of Tournay, and the younger Thiébault became their 
assistant (p. 8348). In this position he could follow the preliminaries to 
the union of the Belgie provinces with France, which did not impress 
him as altogether spontaneous (p. 853). His father, coerced by Merlin de 
Douai, had to take part in confiscating the church plate of the provinces— 
the first conspicuous instance of the revival of antique habits of plunder, 
begun by the republic and continued by the empire. Thiébault’s 
criticism on the military operations of the following year is of some 
interest, as coming from a competent soldier. ‘How often have people 
repeated in speaking and writing, ‘‘ Without generals, without officers, we 
have beaten all the armies of the world.” Nothing is more ridiculous 
or more untrue. But for the systematic slowness of the Austrians above 
all we should have been ruined a hundred times. . . . The Austrians 
alone have saved us by giving us time to make soldiers, officers, and 
generals ; as to fortresses, never has a country or a cause been better 
served than by the fortresses which we lost in 1793’ (p. 413). It may be 
noted in passing that Thiébault had a high opinion of the Belgian soldier, 
as uniting with the élan of the French a tenacity and energy which the 
latter, taken in the bulk, do not possess (p. 407). When the French had 
reasserted their superiority and had overrun Holland, Thiébault returned 
to Paris and was attached to the 1st division, encamped at Marly. He 
thus came to take part in the combat of the 13th Vendémiaire, of which 
he gives a detailed account. On this occasion he first met Napoleon. 
Here the first volume ends. 

The second volume is rather tedious reading. Thiébault devotes much 
space to the adventures of himself and -his friends, to details of military 
operations which no longer interest even the student, and to such discus- 
sions of the merits and demerits of this or that commander as beguile the 
leisure of the United Service Club. Yet something of value remains after 
the volume has been well sifted. It throws considerable light on the 
temper of the republican armies, especially of the army of Italy. Asa 
successful officer Thiébault may be supposed to draw an unprejudiced 
picture of his comrades. It is singularly unlike the traditional picture of 
republican virtue, stern patriotism, and martial simplicity. If we may 
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trust Thiébault, the warriors who followed the young Buonaparte were 
remarkably like the earlier Gallic invaders of Italy, from the days of 
Brennus to those of Francis I. Brave with a light and airy 
courage, which is certainly more attractive than the dogged resolution of 
the Teuton, sociable, open-handed, and superficially amiable, but vain, 
jealous, quarrelsome, greedy of spoil, greedy of sensual pleasure, little apt 
to respect the goods, the honour, or the religion of the conquered, the 
heroes of 1796 were singular apostles of justice and freedom. It was not 
easy to keep them from flying at each other’s throats. When the corps 
which had distinguished themselves by their valour, and to which 
Napoleon had given flags inscribed with mottoes like these : ‘ La terrible 
57° [demi-brigade] arriva,’ ‘ J’étais tranquille, la brave 32° était la, returned 
to France, the wounded pride of the other armies led to so many duels that 
the obnoxious flags had to be put away (p. 46). When Bernadotte’s 
division came from the army of the Rhine to reinforce the army of Italy, it 
was greeted with such intolerable disdain that over a hundred lives were 
lost in duels, and there were some fears of a general encounter (p. 108). 
When the Directory ordered that a funeral service in honour of Hoche 
should be celebrated in every division of the republican army, nothing 
could exceed the ill-humour of Masséna’s division. Thiébault, then a mere 
captain, was chosen to make the inevitable oration, and the one direction 
which he received was, ‘Be short’ (p. 118). Masséna was already the 
discontented rival of Napoleon, and declared in 1797 that he had done 
quite enough for the glory of others (p. 141). Such was the standard 
of discipline and self-sacrifice in that brilliant army. Nor, amid the ex- 
acting claims of vanity, was the solid satisfaction of booty neglected.” In 
Italy the French soldier plundered much and the French official plundered 
more. fSolignac, a personal friend of Thiébault and chief of the staff 
to Masséna, carried back from the Italian campaign a sum of 16,000/. 
sterling (p. 182). When the French entered Rome in 1798, and whilst 
their general was apostrophising the manes of Cato, Brutus, &c., the staff, 
civil and military, were busily appropriating the poor remains of Roman 
magnificence. ‘ Over and above the regular contributions extraordinary 
ones had been exacted ; the richest proprietors had been despoiled with- 
out any account made rendered to the state or any formal acknowledgment 
to the sufferers. Offices, as it were, of pillage and devastation were 
opened, where gold, jewels, and every kind of precious article had to be 
delivered ’ (pp. 145, 146). A little further on Thiébault thus sums up the 
causes of the insurrection of Trasimene : ‘It had the same causes as all 
the preceding insurrections—the composition of the new authorities ; the 
choice of agents of very bad character; the contributions exacted from 
the towns for the so-called patriotic festivals ; the requisitions, so to say, 
unknown to the subjects of the pope; the oppression and embezzlement 
practised by the collectors; the quartering of soldiers . . . and the law 
which forbade the regular clergy to beg or the secular clergy to give alms’ 
(p. 205). The last of these grievances was, perhaps, a benefit in disguise. 
But the others were real enough. Such were the liberty, fraternity, and 
equality propagated by the arms of the republic, and so little is the 
predatory instinct modified by the neatest and most perspicuous declara- 
tions of the rights of man. 
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In these and in other ways the present volume sheds light on the obscure 
interval between the treaty of Campo Formio and the campaign of Suwarof. 
The general reader may feel some surprise when he finds the French 
who threatened Vienna in 1797 flying from Lombardy in 1799. But at 
least a partial explanation of this total change of fortune is to be found 
in the history of the intervening period. The rash dispersion of inade- 
quate forces, the popular hatred kindled by military tyranny, the jealousy 
of the commanders, the incompetence and dishonesty of the Directors and 
their officials all contributed to the overthrow of the French power in 
Italy. The working of these causes is fully illustrated in Thiébault’s 
copious narrative. When we have deducted from his statements every- 
thing which can be ascribed to prejudice, carelessness, or the habit of ex- 
aggeration, we are still indebted to him for a great deal of information 
regarding the French conquest of Rome and Naples. In point of style 
and good taste Thiébault is far inferior to Marbot. As the preface says, 
he has conceived his Memoirs after the manner of Jean Jacques. In other 
words, self-complacency has led him to tell many things not worth the 
telling, one or two perhaps better untold. F. C. MontTaGue. 


The Marquess Wellesley, K.G. By the Rev. W. H. Hurton, M.A. 
Lord Amherst and the British Advance eastwards to Burma. By ANNE 
THACKERAY Ritcure and Ricnarpson Evans. (Rulers of India. 


Edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.1.) (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1893, 1894.) 


Mr, Hutton had a magnificent subject and has done full justice to it. 
Of the commanding position of Lord Wellesley in the long line of Indian 
Governors-General there can never be any question. As Mr. Hutton 
well puts it, ‘if it was Clive who won and Hastings who preserved the 
English foothold in the great peninsula, it was Wellesley incontestably 
who founded the British Empire in the east. He found the East India 
Company a trading body ; he left it, almost in spite of itself, the mightiest 
power in the land.’ The conquest of Mysore, the incorporation of the 
buffer-state of Oudh, and still more the skilful and courageous manage- 
ment of the Mardthas and the conclusion of the subsidiary treaties, are 
grounds enough for placing Wellesley in the front rank of imperial 
statesmen. But for his masterful independence, the ‘maxims of the 
counter ’ might have prevailed. He achieved his supreme acts of policy 
in face of the querulous opposition of the anile court in Leadenhall Street, 
whose soul did not rise above dividends. The life of such aruler is worth 
more attention than it has hitherto received, and Mr. Hutton’s memoir 
will perhaps win a wider popularity for its subject than has been 
accomplished by previous biographies. He writes in an interesting and 
vivid style, without ever losing his scholarly tone. He has spared no 
pains to make his work full and accurate within its limited compass. He 
has used the manuscript materials at the British Museum and India 
Office, the Historical MSS. Commission’s report on Dropmore, besides the 
ordinary printed authorities ; and if he has not lighted upon anything of 
remarkable novelty, he has been able to fill in his portrait with many 
significant touches. Such additions as the veteran ‘Mr. Hastings’s 
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observations on Lord Wellesley’s minute relative to the College at Port 
William’ are ample rewards for researches among the India Office 
archives. Three-fourths of this little volume are naturally occupied by 
the narrative and criticism of Wellesley’s Indian administration, of which 
Mr. Hutton has formed a just and balanced, as well as highly apprecia- 
tive, judgment. He rightly places the Maratha policy in the forefront of 
Wellesley’s title to fame, and shows that the treaty of Bassein was the 
turning point of policy which really gave the company the empire of 
India. How clearly the ‘ great proconsul’ realised the impossibility of 
carrying on the old commercial idea of the company’s sway may be seen 
from his admirable letter to Lord Castlereagh, quoted on p. 109, where 
he maintains that the notion of private proprietorship is obsolete; ‘ the 
company, with relation to its territory in India, must be viewed in the 
capacity of a sovereign,’ and the only alternative was ‘the instantaneous 
assumption of the direct executive power of the British possessions in 
India by the Crown.’ Mr. Hutton defends the most debated act of 
Wellesley’s government, the annexation of Oudh, on the ground that the 
anarchic state of the Nawab Wazir’s dominion formed a pressing danger 
to our position, and the annexation converted the danger into a safeguard. 
The brief but well-written chapter on Wellesley’s later career in England 
hardly calls for criticism, since Mr. Hutton’s task has necessarily been 
to portray chiefly the ‘ruler of India.’ It must, however, be noted that, 
although he gives him much credit for activity at the Foreign Office, 
Wellesley certainly obtained a reputation among his contemporaries or 
subordinates for extreme lethargy as Secretary of State, and both 
Stratford Canning and D. R. Morier said the office was asleep under his 
command. On the other hand Mr. Hutton perhaps makes too much of 
Wellesley’s faults of character. His love of pomp and ceremony was 
undoubtedly useful in India; his vanity was not misplaced; and as for 
being a ‘man of pleasure,’ his first (somewhat over tardy) marriage did 
not lead to domestic happiness. Mr. Hutton does justice to the charm of 
his manner and the grace of his refined scholarship; but as a fair correc- 
tive to Wellesley’s disparaging criticism of Wellington’s politics, he might 
have quoted the elder brother’s noble lines on the great duke :— 


Conservata tuis Asia atque Europa triumphis 
Invictum bello te coluere ducem. 

Nune umbrata geris civili tempora quercu, 
Ut desit famae gloria nulla tuae. 


In future reprints, Azim-al Omrah, Omdal ul Omrah, Azim u’d 
Daulah, Shah ‘Aldém, should be corrected to Azim-al-Umard, Umdat-al- 
Umard, Azim-ad-daulah, and Shah ‘A’lam. Lord Westmorland, whom 
Wellesley rebuked for not sitting in ‘a decent attitude’ at a cabinet 
council (when the lord privy seal put his feet on the table), had no second 
e in his title. And how many varied forms of Mahddagi Sindhia’s name 
do the ‘ Rulers of India’ sanction ? 

The joint work of Mrs. Ritchie and Mr. Richardson Evans forms a 
marked contrast to Mr. Hutton’s volume. It deals with a much less im- 
portant man and period, and it deals with them in a less important man- 
ner. The First Burmese war and the capture of Bhartpur are the events 
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of Lord Amherst’s governor-generalship, and they hardly supply material 
for a volume even of the small compass of this series. The most interest- 
ing incidents in Lord Amherst’s career, his mission to Sicily in 1809 and 
his embassy to China in 1816, receive the one a bare mention, the other very 
scanty notice—doubtless because they have nothing to do with ‘rulers of 
India.’ The space is filled up by an able but rather controversial essay on 
the problems in Indian administration which might have engaged Lord 
Amherst’s attention, but did not; and by lively sketches of viceregal 
doings and travels taken from the first Lady Amherst’s diary, which 
apparently exists somewhere in manuscript, and reminds us that Lord 
Amherst’s most remarkable feat in private life was his marrying in 
succession two dowager countesses of Pembroke. Mr. Evans may be 
fully trusted to give an accurate account of Indian affairs, but he does 
not mention any authorities, and is rather too fond of running off into 
debatable ground, such as the Permanent Settlement, which was none of 
Lord Amherst’s doing. Mrs. Ritchie is doubtless responsible for the 
sketches of Indian travel and domestic incident, which hardly rise to the 
level of historical treatment. The book is scarcely in keeping with the 
sober histories with which it is associated, and too much of it reminds one 
of the light magazine article, where oriental manners, odd and strange 
to the writer, but perfectly familiar, one would imagine, to readers of this 
series, are emphasised by an exasperating use of notes of exclamation. 
Nevertheless it is eminently readable, and as a personal memoir, rather of 
Lady Amherst than her husband, it has the rare merits of a light touch 
and sympathetic appreciation. 8. Lane-Poots. 


History of South Africa, from the Foundation of the European Settlement 
to our own Times. With six maps. (1834-1854.) By Gzorer McCatn 
- Tueat. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1893.) 


Tats book is the fourth volume in Mr. Theal’s ‘ History of South Africa.’ 
It gives the record of twenty years only, but they are years which shaped 
the whole course of subsequent events in South Africa. The narrative 
includes the Kaffir wars of 1884 and 1846, the Basuto war of 1852, and 
the founding of the colony of Natal, of the Orange Free State, and of the 
South African Republic. The seaport of Natal bears the name of Sir 
Benjamin d’Urban, the first governor of the Cape during the period 
under review. The capital of Natal, Pietermaritzburg, founded in 1839, 
is named after two leaders of the emigrant farmers, Pieter Retief and 
Gerrit Maritz ; while Potchefstroom and Pretoria, the old and new capital 
of the South African Republic, commemorate two other Boer leaders, 
Hendrik Poitgieter and Andries Pretorius. The book would have been 
more interesting if it were not so overladen with small details, and with 
names of many white and black men of little or no importance. The 
author, however, vindicates the exhaustive tyeatment of his subject on the 
ground that ‘ the minutest details of the dealings of the English authori- 
ties with the Bantu tribes’ must be recorded, if the history of South Africa 
is to be rightly understood by South Africans, and if the mistakes of the 
past are to be avoided in coming years. He writes in the main as a 
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colonist for colonists, naturally and rightly from the colonial point of 
view. . But the book is, as far as can be judged in the reading, fair and 
truthful ; the work which has been done is of permanent value; and South 
Africa owes a debt of gratitude to its chronicler. It may be added that 
an exhaustive list of authorities is given, and a full index. 

The story of South Africa in the present century may be described as 
a series of dissolving views. Here, toa greater extent, perhaps, than in 
any other part of the world-where Europeans have settled and formed new 
homes, there has been a want of continuity in policy, a constant undoing 
of work, a constant retracing of steps. Thus, taking only the twenty 
years which are covered by the present volume, in May 1835 the governor 
of the Cape, Sir Benjamin d’Urban, annexed to the British dominions 
the territory between the then eastern boundary of the Cape Colony 
and the Kei river. In December 1886, under instructions from Lord 
Glenelg, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, the proclama- 
tion was revoked and the king’s authority withdrawn. Eleven years 
later, in December 1847, the district in question was again annexed by 
Sir Harry Smith and constituted the territory of British Kaffraria.. In 
1848 British sovereignty was proclaimed over the whole country between 
the Orange and the Vaal rivers. In 1854 this policy was reversed, and 
the independence of what is now called the Orange Free State was for- 
mally guaranteed. The colony of Natal began with the trading venture of 
a few Englishmen in 1824. In the closing months of 1887 Boer immi- 
grants crossed the range of the Drakensberg, and came into contact and 
conflict with the Zulus. At the end of 1838 a detachment of British 
troops was stationed at Durban, but was withdrawn in a year, and for a 
short time a larger area than is now included in the colony was under 
republican government. In 1842 British forces were again sent into the 
territory, and in 1848 it was proclaimed to be a British colony. 

What are the causes which have made the story of South Africa, or 
rather of the English in South Africa, so disjointed and uneven? In the 
first place, geography has necessarily been an important factor in deter- 
mining the course of events. The different districts are not easily acces- 
sible from the sea or from each other. There are few natural harbours. 
Mountain ranges run, like barriers, parallel to the coast; and the rivers 
are useless for purposes of communication. Thus, before the days of 
railways, it was specially difficult to connect or to hold together the various 
provinces of South Africa; and the configuration of the land pointed to 
separate communities, rather than to a single people. There was, moreover, 
the difficulty of races. The natives, the Bantu tribes, were not and are not 
an insignificant remnant, like the Australian aborigines. They were and 
are a strong type of humanity, restless, at times aggressive, capable of 
forming, as in the case of the Zulus, the Matabele, and the Basutos, strong 
military organisations. The European incomers, again, belonged to at 
least two distinct though kindred nationalities, each with a strong 
character of its own; the old settlers being Dutchmen, with a large 
admixture of French Huguenots, and the later immigrants being English. 
It is impossible not to admire the strength and tenacity of the Dutch 
Boers. The emigrant farmers, whose doings are chronicled in the book 
under review, the men who went out from the Cape Colony to found 
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Natal, the Orange Free State, and the South African Republic, were in 
many respects similar to the English Puritans who crossed the Atlantic 
in the seventeenth century. Like the Puritans they were deeply religious 
men. Like them, they went out into the wilderness to live their lives in 
their own way and to be beyond the reach of a government in which, 
rightly or wrongly, they had lost all confidence. The charge made against 
them, that they emigrated in order to throw off law, Mr. Theal declares 
to be untrue. ‘The early emigrants,’ he says, ‘constantly maintained 
that they left the colony to free themselves not of law but of lawlessness.’ 
They left it because of the insecurity to life and property, which was the 
result of Lord Glenelg’s policy towards the native races. There was, 
it would seem, no strong race antipathy between the Dutch and the 
English. The movement was a colonial movement, directed against the 
imperial government, and leading eventually to self-government in the 
Cape Colony itself; and it was an emigration of Dutchmen, partly 
because the large majority of the settlers were Dutch, but still more 
because the habits and modes of thought of the Boer farmers, men who 
liked to lead a more or less isolated pastoral life, tending their flocks and 
herds, were necessarily more antagonistic to the somewhat rigid views of 
the English government than were those of the English colonists. 

The policy of the imperial government is explained to a large extent 
by the feeling which prevailed at the time in Great Britain. From the 
time of the Reform Bill, for many years, there was a strong and not 
unhealthy reaction in Great Britain against any measures which savoured 
of aggression, and against any step which tended to increase the area and 
the responsibilities of the empire. The spirit of philanthropy was abroad 
in the land; the abolition of slavery was being carried into effect through- 
out the colonies; and missionaries were active and not always discreet. 
It is the weakness as well as the strength of Englishmen to apply English 
principles, sound and wholesome in themselves, to all conditions of men 
and to every set of circumstances. Sufficient allowance is not always 
made for local conditions ; tales of oppression sent home by irresponsible 
advocates have not been always fully sifted; and the occasional deeds of 
a few are assumed to be the everyday dealings of a whole community. 
This well-meaning unwisdom was carried, it would seem, to an unusual 
extent by Lord Glenelg, who became secretary of state for the colonies 
in Lord Melbourne’s administration of 1835; and his despatches on the 
subject of the Kaffir war and the Boer emigration, extracts from which 
are given in Mr. Theal’s book, were nothing short of insulting to the 
colonists, English and Dutch alike, as well as to the governor, whose 
advice he declined to follow. The result of his policy was unhappiness, 
discontent, and unrest. The black men did not gain except for the 
moment. The white men lost heavily. The British government for the 
time being forfeited the respect and esteem of South Africans. These 
things are written for our admonition. In colonial matters, especially 
when native questions are involved, the one thing needful is to be consist- 
ent. An empire cannot be built up and held together unless the home 
government wins and keeps the confidence alike of the colonists and of 
the natives ; and that confidence can only be won and kept by consistent 
dealing and by common sense. 
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This is the chief moral of the book under review, but it is needless to 
say that the narrative contains much else that is interesting, especially 
when studied in the light of later South African history. One point only 
can be noticed here. It is the advantage which local experience gives to 
irregular troops over regulars in border warfare. This has often been 
illustrated in South Africa, where small bands of colonists, all expert 
marksmen, have constantly proved more formidable opponents to the 
fighting native tribes than regiments sent out from England. Mr. 
Theal’s book tells us how the emigrant farmers from the Cape proved 
in the end more than a match for Dingan and his Zulus, and how they 
drove the Matabele beyond the Limpopo, to be broken up in our own time 
by another guerilla force. C. P. Lucas. 


The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old and New England. By CaaruEs 
Borezaup. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1894.) 


Etablissement et Révision des Constitutions en Amérique et en Europe. 
Par Cuartes Borcreaup. (Paris: Thorin et fils. 1893.) 


TxE first of these works, which is very well translated by Mrs. Birkbeck 
Hill, and introduced by a valuable preface from Mr. C. H. Firth, is an 
attempt, marked by great learning and research, to prove that modern 
democracy has its origin in the Reformation. The second and more 
elaborate, which is an expanded prize essay, is a valuable collection 
of information on the subject with which it deals. It is more than this, 
however, because a theory runs through it, and it ends with a praetical 
moral regarding the present constitution of France. Both works together 
form a contribution of considerable merit and value to the history of the 
social contract ; but looking at them in this light we feel bound to take 
them with some reserve. M. Borgeaud has a very decided opinion that 
every written constitution is essentially of the nature of a contract between 
king and people in the case of monarchies, or between the individuals 
composing the people in the case of republics. He traces, or attempts to 
trace, the genesis of the notion of a contract in a way which is admir- 
able as far as it goes and opens up a new department of the subject, 
but which is too exclusively confined to the province of the historian to 
be quite adequate. The only approach to a written constitution England 
has ever had—the Instrument of Government—was founded on the Agree- 
ment of the People drawn up by the Levellers in 1647, as modified by the 
officers of the army in 1649, an extraordinary anticipation of modern demo- 
cratic ideas. This is traced to the influence of the independent churches ; 
and it is shown with some elaboration, especially in the essays appended to 
the smaller work, that in the American colonies those churches were dis- 
tinctly founded on compact. But though M. Borgeaud refers back in general 
terms to medieval charters and the ler regia of the Roman empire as 
containing the germ of the idea of a fundamental law above ordinary 
law, we think he neglects to make it clear that the idea of contract was 
very much in the air at the close of the middle ages. The Jesuits, no 
doubt, had a great deal to do later on with popularising it; but it has, as 
indeed he indicates, a natural conformity with Protestantism. But surely 
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it comes down from Roman law and Greek philosophy, and is only 
adopted by the protestant churches because, as protestantism recognises 
no authority between the individual and his Maker, some theory of the 
genesis of the churches as human institutions has to be adopted, and this 
is found in the familiar theory of contract. 

However, this is a minor matter. M. Borgeaud shows, especially in 
the second of these works, to which the rest of our remarks will refer 
exclusively, that from the religious sphere the idea of a constitution qua 
social pact passed into the secular sphere in the American colonies; 
that then it spread into France, and that from France the notion affected 
the rest of the continent, in spite of the reactionary restorations after 
1815. Constitutions, however, may be divided into a charter type, granted 
by the prince, and a democratic type, emanating from the popular will. 
M. Borgeaud, however, is concerned to show that even the charter type is 
a pact between prince and people, and here it is that the question of the 
mode of revision becomes of importance to his thesis. If a constitution 
can be revised by the ordinary process of legislation, without the formal 
consent of the body of citizens, as is the case in Prussia, it is not really a 
fundamental law. But most constitutions, even in reactionary Germany, 
have been submitted to popular votes (some were rejected), and require 
special methods of revision, and so are pacts. 

The immense amount of detail given as to existing constitutions 
and their methods of revision cannot, of course, be here summarised. 
But, after showing how essential popular consent is, M. Borgeaud attacks 
the existing French constitution, which was meant to be the instrument 
of a monarchical restoration, and so does not provide for the taking of 
any popular vote on revision, and urges that this omission should be 
repaired. We must say that in the present state of French politics we 
think constitutional revision had better be let alone. 

We note as welcome features an admirable defence of Rousseau’s con- 
tract theory—unhistorical, indeed, but a necessary hypothesis as the basis 
of a free state—the great attention given to American state constitutions 
(here it is, he reminds disciples of Sir Henry Maine, that democratic insti- 
tutions can really be studied), and the large space given to Switzerland. 
But is it in any sense true that Switzerland obtained the referendum from 
France ? Weare aware that French influence established the veto and that 
ideas of the veto had a great share in extending the referendum, but we 
think M. Borgeaud overlooks the fact that it is primarily a native product. 

M. Borgeaud protests none too soon against the purely analytic and 
abstract (abstract in the worst Hegelian sense) method of study which 
separates a constitution from its history. We at least are not likely to 
fall into this error of a certain school of German jurisprudence. Time 
enough to think about that when we get our constitution written down. 

J. 5. Mann, 


Mr. G. H. Putnam, in his Authors and their Public in Ancient Times 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894), has endeavoured 
to put together and discuss all the chief passages in ancient authors 
which throw light on the relations between them and their publishers and 
between the publishers and the reading public; and this less from the 
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point of view of a scholar than as one interested in the development of 
the idea of literary property. We thus find ‘the dialogues of Aristotle,’ 
Cicero’s ‘ Discourse on Ligarius,’ ‘ Nichomachus,’ ‘ Appollonius,’ and a 
plentiful crop of mistakes in Greek accents and Latin quotations ; and also 
an undue admixture of modern technical terms of publishing applied to 
circumstances in which those ideas were far less fixed and rigid. But the 
author has searched high and low, and far and wide, for his facts, has 
inarshalled them with considerable skill, and proves that even in the best 
periods of literary activity the conceptions of ownership, of what con- 
stituted plagiarism, and of systematic work for profit’s sake, were extremely 
slow in growth and rudimentary in practice. 


The well-known bibliography of German history, Quellenkunde der 
deutschen Geschichte, by Dahlmann and Waitz, has lately been reissued 
in a sixth edition by Professor E. Steindorff, of Géttingen (Géttingen : 
Dieterich, 1894). To those who do not know this extremely convenient 
and valuable handbook it may suffice to say that it contains a classified 
catalogue of the texts and other sources of German history, together with 
the important works of modern date which explore the various highways 
and byways of the subject, as well as the criticisms and discussions 
which have appeared in periodical publications. The new edition is 
brought as nearly as may be up to date, and is very clearly arranged and 
printed. Titles are repeated when the books are valuable for more than 
one subject, and the index is drawn up on a far more workmanlike and 
serviceable principle than was the case in the preceding editions. 


The most notable feature of The Manuscripts of the Earl of Lonsdale, 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Thirteenth Report,’ Appendix, part 
vii. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1893), is to be found in the 
‘ Notes in Parliament,’ which cover the latter part of the second parliament 
of Charles I, the latter part of the first session and the whole—with the 
exception of the closing scene of tumult—of the second session of his 
third parliament. It is true that the note-taker was by no means so 
skilful as Nicholas or D’Ewes. Such an entry, for instance, as, ‘Chancellor 
Duchy had, on examination, sent off a contribution by hearsay from a man 
to no purpose to take heed of hearsay,’ takes a good deal of thinking over, 
and it is difficult to believe that Sir Robert Mansell can really have said that 
‘we have recollected ourselves and shown us to be men and not the sons 
of women.’ All entries, however, are not like these, and a close com- 
parison between these notes and those already known brings out some 
points that are both new and valuable, as, for instance, the arguments on 
the tonnage and poundage bill of 1628. 

These notes are followed by a curious account of a journey in Scotland 
iti 1629, and by letters extending from 1689 to 1815. One of the most 
intéresting of these is written by Canning in November 1806, in which he 
urges his correspondent to join in an assault upon.the Ministry of All the 
Talents, in order to drive Lord Grenville into admitting himself and the 
other Pittites to a share of office. 

In Customs and Fashions in Old New England, by Alice Morse Earle 
(London : Nutt, 1893),’we have an account of social habits and conditions 
from the middle of the seventeenth to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, derived from memoirs, diaries, newspapers, and other contemporary 
sources, and arranged under about fifteen subject headings. It collects 
a great deal of information which will be useful to historians, both on the 
social and economic development of the colonies. It does not profess to 
be more than a popular sketch of the subject; but it is an extremely 


interesting book, agreeably written, and can be confidently recommended 
to any reader. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Lorp Morpaunt’s RESIGNATION IN 1668 


A STATEMENT made by me in an article on John Mordaunt, Baron 
Mordaunt of Reigate in Surrey, in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
to the effect that he resigned the office of constable of Windsor Castle, is 
censured in the EncuisH Historicat Review, July 1894, as inaccurate, 
on the ground that ‘ this appointment was revoked 19 Oct. 1668." From 
the ‘ Calendar of State Papers,’ 1667-8, p. 608, it appears, however, that on 
29 Sept. 1668 the office was granted to Prince Rupert, being then ‘ void 
by resignation of Lord Mordaunt.’ The subsequent revocation must 
therefore have been a merely formal act. J. M. Riga, 


[The following explanation is given by the writer of the portion of the 
article in question (ENeLIsH HistoricaL REVIEW, ix. 592), in which he 
used the expression: ‘This appointment was revoked 19 Oct. 1668, so 
that Mr. Rigg is not correct in saying that he resigned: ’—‘ Mr. Rigg 
is technically correct in saying that Mordaunt resigned, but the real 
question is whether his resignation was voluntary or not. In his 
life of Mordaunt Mr. Rigg states that “for alleged arbitrary acts” 
done by Mordaunt as constable of Windsor Castle articles of impeach- 
ment were exhibited against him in the winter of 1666-7. “ A timely 
dissolution, however, put an end to the proceedings, and before 
they could be renewed he had received a full pardon from the king. 
Nevertheless he resigned his office.’’ In the first place the proceedings 
were interrupted not by the dissolution, but by the prorogation of parlia- 
ment. The parliament in question was not dissolved till Jan. 1679, 
twelve years after Mordaunt’s impeachment. In his note Mr. Rigg 
correctly points out that the revocation is only the formal confirmation of 
an earlier arrangement by which Mordaunt resigned in favour of Rupert. 
In the passage quoted from his article he apparently represents Mordaunt 
as resigning of his own free choice. Mordaunt’s resignation was not a 
voluntary act. The king was thinking of meeting’ parliament again in 
Nov. 1668, and in order to avoid a fresh dispute about Mordaunt’s im- 
peachment obliged him to vacate his office, but allowed him to do so by 
selling it to some approved person. Prince Rupert paid Mordaunt 3,500/, 
for the post (“ Fleming Papers,”’ p. 59). Thus formally Mordaunt resigned, 
but substantially he was removed. Mr. Rigg himself admits this, for in 
a, later column he speaks of “ the very grave charge which led to his dis. 
missal from the command of Windsor Castle,’’’ Epitor.]} 
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(VII), Conrad IV, Heinrich Raspe, 
Wilhelm, und Richard [1198-1272]. 
Neu herausgegeben und ergiinzt von J. 
Ficker und E. Winkelmann. VII. Pp. 
1773-2109. Innsbruck: Wagner. 4to. 
12°60 m. 

Borromeo (C.) Avignone e la politica di 
Filippo il Bello nella canonizzazione di 
Pietro da Morrone (Papa Celestino V). 
Pp. 45. Modena: Namias. 1]. 

Cueetuam (S.) A history of the Christian 


church during the first six centuries. 
Pp. 450. London: Macmillan. 10/6. 

Daun (F.) Die Kénige der Germanen, 
nach den Quellen dargestellt. VII 
Die Franken unter den Merovin- 
gern. I. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel 
12m. 

DarmesteterR (Mary). Froissart. (Les 
grands écrivains frangais.) Pp. 174. 
Paris: Hachette. 

Dovats (C.) Acta capitulorum provincia- 
lium ordinis fratrum praedicatorum. 
Premiére province de Provence; Pro- 
vince romaine; Province d’Espagne. 
[1239-1302]. I. Pp. cxix, 493, plates. 
Toulouse: Privat. 10 f. 

Diémuer (E.) ber Leben und Schriften 
des Ménches Theoderich von Amor- 
bach. Pp. 38. Berlin: Reimer. 4to. 
2m, 








Dovivier (C.) Les influences francaise 
et germanique en Belgique au xiii* 
siécle ; la querelle des d’Avesnes et des 
Dampierre jusqu’A la mort de Jean 
d@’Avesnes [1257]. Pp. 330, 666. 
Brussels: Falk. 12 f. 


Francois pe Sates (saint). Journal 


durant son épiscopat [1602-1622], 
publié par J. F. Gonthier. Pp. 340. 
Annecy: imp. Niérat. 16mo. 2 f. 


Gesuarpt (0. von) & Harnack (A.) Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur. XII. 2. Ter- 
tullians Gegen die Juden, auf Einheit, 
Echtheit, Entstehung gepriift von E. 
Néldechen. Pp. 92. Die Predigt und 
das Brieffragment des Aristides, auf 
ihre Echtheit untersucht von P. Pape. 
Pp. 34. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4m. 

Hamre (K.) Geschichte Konradins von 
Hohenstaufen. Pp. 394, map. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 6m. 

Henny earl of Derby (afterwards king 
Henry IV), Expeditions to Prussia and 
the Holy Land made by [1390-1 and 
1392-3]; being the accounts kept by 
his treasurer. Ed. by Lucy Toulmin 
Smith. Pp. cxiv, 360. London: 
Camden Society. 4to. 

Lampert1 monachi Hersfeldensis opera 
recensuit O. Holder-Egger. Accedunt 
Annales Weissenburgenses. (Scriptores 
rerum Germanicarum.) Pp. Ixviii, 490, 
plate’ Hanover: Hahn. 6 m. 

Lxcror (L.) Le conclave: origines, his- 
toire, organisation, législation ancienne 
et moderne, avec un appendice conte- 
nant le texte des bulles secrétes de Pie 
IX. Pp. 788, illustr. Paris: Lethiel- 
leux. 6f. 


‘Le Mercier vE Montére (L.) Catalogue 

des actes de Mathieu II, duc de Lor- 
Pp. 392, plates. 
f. 


raine. 
ner. 


Nancy: Wie- 







Amarza (A.) Historique de l’école socié- 
taire fondée par Charles Fourier ; suivi 
d’un résumé de la doctrine fouriériste 
et du sommaire du garantisme, élucidé 
par H. Destrem. Pp. 152. Tours: imp. 
Arrault. 2°50 f. 

Bavmont (H.) Etudes sur le régne de 

Léopold, duc de Lorraine et de Bar 

[1697-1729]. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 

7°50 f 


Casati (Alfonso und Girolamo), spanische 
Gesandten, Correspondenz mit Erzher- 
zog Leopold V von Oesterreich [1620- 
1623] ; mit Einleitung und Anmerkun- 
gen yon H. Reinhardt. (Collectanea 
Friburgensia. I.) Pp. Ixxxvii, 214. 


Fribourg: Librairie de l'Université. 
4to. 7°50 f. 
Errstrotar selectae virorum clarorum 


saeculi XVI et XVII. E codicibus 
manuscriptis Gottingensibus edidit et 
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McLaveuurm (E. T.) Studies in mediwval 
life and literature. London: Put- 
nam. 5/. 

Maury (L.) Le réyeil religieux dan 
Véglise réformée Genéve et en 
France [1810-1850]. II. Pp. 467. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 7°50 i. 

Merxet (C.) Intorno alle cronache del 
medio evo, considerate nel loro svolgi- 
mento e nel presente loro stato. Pp. 
35. Turin: Clausen. 

Monvumenta Germaniae historica. Auc- 
torum antiquissimorum tomi XI, pars 
2. Pp. 241-506, 2 plates. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 9m. 

—— Epistolae saeculi XIII e regestis 
pontificum Romanorum selectae per 


G. H. Pertz. Ed. C. Rodenberg. III. 
Pp. 807. Berlin: Weidmann. 4to. 
27 m. 


Neumann (C.) Die Weltstellung des by- 
zantinischen Reiches vor den Kreuz- 
ziigen. Pp. 121. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 2°40 m. 

Srourr (L.) Etude sur le principe ds la 
personnalité des lois depuis les invasions 
barbares jusqu’au xii* siécle. Pp. 102. 
Paris: Larose. 3 f. 

Trreeri (L.) Ragioni e fatti ad apologia 
di alcuni papi: studi. Pp. 383. 
Rome : tip. degli Artigianelli di S. Giu- 
seppe. 

VaneL (J. B.) Les Bénédictins de 
Saint-Germain des Prés et les savants 
lyonnais, d’aprés leur correspondance 
inédite. Pp. 379. Paris: Picard. 10 f. 

Vituaret (A. de). Campagnes des Anglais 

dans 1’Orléanais, la Beauce chartraine, 

et le Gatinais [1421-1428]; l’armée 
sous Warwick et Suffolk au siége de 

Montargis; campagnes de Jeanne 

d’Arc sur la Loire postérieures au siége 

d’Orléans. Pp. 168. Orleans: Her- 

luison. 5 f. 





adnotationibus instruxit E. Weber. Pp. 

195. Leipzig: Teubner. 2°40 m. 

Ganotorr (G.) Les zouaves: le corps 
des zouaves ; le régiment des zouaves 
{1830-1852]. Pp. 389, 351. Ramber- 
villers: Risser. 15 f. 

Gropa (C.) La vita e le opere di Giovanni 
Botero, con la quinta parte delle rela- 
zioni universali e altri documenti ine- 
diti. I. Pp. 395, portrait. Milan: 
Hoepli. 41. 

Guttton (E.) Port-Mahon; la France 
& Minorque sous Louis XV, d’aprés les 
documents inédits des Archives de 
France et des Baléares. Pp. 121, map. 
Paris: Leroux. 3°50 f. 

Lavancny (J. M.) Le diocése de Genéve 
(partie de Savoie) pendant la révolu- 
tion frangaise. I. Pp. 722. Annecy: 
Burnod. 8 f. 


Leva (G. de). Storia documentata di 
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Carlo V in correlazione all’ Italia. V. 
Pp. 497. Bologna: Zanichelli. 121. 
Prevss (G.) Der Friede von Fiissen [1745]. 

(Historische Abhandlungen. VI.) Pp. 
128. Munich: Liineburg. 4°20 m. 
Srary.—Nueva coleccién de documentos 

inéditos para la historia de Espajia y 
de sus Indias. V: Continuacién de la 
correspondencia de D. Luis de Reque- 
sens y D. Juan de Zuiiiga con Felipe II 
y con el cardenal de Granvela [1574]. 
Pp. 378. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 
Spanish Armada, State papers relating 
to the defeat of the, Edited by J. K. 


Laughton. .I. Pp. lxxxiv, 365. Navy 
Records Society. 

Storr (F.) Nouveau recueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux rap- 
ports de droit international. Continua- 
tion du grand recueil de G. F. de Mar- 
tens. 2° série. XVIII, 1. Pp. 211. 
Géttingen: Dieterich. 

Srrazren (E. Vander). Charles-Quint 

Ghent : 


musicien. Pp. 69, illustr. 
Vuylsteke. 3 f. 
Turon (W. F.) Die Katastrophe der 
spanischen Armada [31 Juli-8 August 
1588]. Pp. 150. Freiburg: Wagner. 


A. FRANCE 


Avrarp (F. A.) Recueil des actes du Co- 
mité de salut public, avec la corres- 
pondance officielle des représentants 
en mission et le registre du conseil 
exécutif provisoire. VI: [15 aofit-21 
septembre 17931- Pp, 648. Paris: 
Hachette. 12 f 

Beavsiyour (G. de). Mémoires de famille 
de l’abbé Lambert, dernier confesseur 
du duc de Penthidvre, aumdénier de la 
duchesse douairiére d’Orléans sur la 

: révolution et l’émigration [1791-1799]. 
Paris: A. Picard, 10 f. 

Borvin-Cuampravx (L.) Notices histo- 
riques sur la révolution dans le départe- 
ment de l’Eure. Pp. 533, 448, illustr, 
Evreux: impr. Hérissey. 12 f. 

BrantHome (P. de). (£uvres completes, 
suivies des cuvres d’André de Bour- 
deilles et d’une table générale, avec une 
introduction et des notes, par Prosper 
Mérimée et Louis Lacour. IX. Pp. 
327. Paris: Plon. 16mo. 6f. 

Brrite (L.) & Corecguz (E.) Archives 
de l’Hétel-Dieu de Paris [1157-1300]. 
Pp. Ixi, 640. Paris: Hachette. 4to. 
12 f. 

Bruet (A.) Recueil des chartes de 
l’abbaye de Cluny, formé par Auguste 
Bernard. V.: [1091-1210]. Pp. 852. 
Paris: impr. nationale. 4to, 12 f. 

Cuarrrer (G.) Les Jurades de la ville de 
Bergerac, tirées des registres de l’hétel 
de ville. IIL: [1533-1577]. Pp. 405, 
plates. Bergerac: impr. générale du 
Sud-Ouest. l6mo. 4 f. 

DemantE (G.) Etude historique sur les 
gens de condition mainmortable en 
France au dix-huitiéme siécle. Paris: 
A. Pieard. 3 f. 

Doven (0.) La révocation de l’édit de 
Nantes & Paris d’aprés des documents 
inédits. 3 vol. Pp. 1756. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 200 f. 

Dumas (F.) La généralité de Tours au 
dix-huitiéme siécle: administration de 
Vintendant Du Cluzel [1766-1783]. 
Pp. 437. Paris: Hachette. 

Duranp (G.) Inventaire sommaire des 
archives de la ville d’ Amiens antérieures 
&1790. II. Pp. 521. Amiens: impr. 
Piteux. 4to. 12 f. 


Faantez (G.) L’économie rurale de la 
France sous Henri IV etc 
Pp. 56. Paris: impr. Lev 

Ferret (P.) La faculté de tingologie de 
Paris et ses docteurs les plus célébres. 
Moyen fge. I. Pp. Ixviii, 372. Paris: 
Picard. 7°50 f. 

Frangors I*, Catalogue des actes de. VI: 
supplément [1527-1547]. Pp. 832. 
Paris: impr. nationale. 4to. 

Garnautt (E.) Le commerce rochelais ; 
les Rochelais et le Canada. Pp. 71. La 
Rochelle: impr. Martin. 

Gutrrrey (J.) Inventaires de Jean, duc 
de Berry [1401-1416], publiés et an- 
notés par. I. Paris: Leroux. 

Jarnossax (E.) Histoire de l’abbaye de 
Fontaine-Jean, de Vordre de Citeaux 
[1124-1790], avec piéces justificatives. 
Pp. 383, plates. Orléans : Herluison. 6 f. 

Lacomse (C. de). Vie de Berryer, d’aprés 
des documents inédits : La jeunesse de 
Berryer. Paris: Didot. 8 f. 

Lavunay (G. de). Recherches généalogiques 
et historiques sur les familles des 
maires d’Angers, accompagnées de 
piéces inédites. I, Il. 1. Paris: Le- 
chevalier. 

Lemas (T.) Un district breton pendant 
les guerres de l’Ouest et de la Chouan- 
nerie [1793-1800]. Paris: Fischbacher. 
5 f. 


Martin (A.) Histoire de Fécamp illustrée. 
I. Pp. 290. Fécamp: Durand. 6 f. 

Mavipat (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 4 1860. Recueil 
complet des débats législatifs et politi- 
ques des chambres frangaises. 1'* serie. 
XXXVIII-XLI [29 janvier - 16 avril 
1792]. Pp. 804, 791, 803, 804. Paris: 
Dupont. 80 f. 

Menevan (baron C. F. de). Mémcires 
pour servir 4 histoire de Napoléon I** 
[1802-1815]. Edition entiérement re- 
fondue. I, II. Paris: Dentu. Each, 
7°50 f. 

Menuet (L. & R.) Inventaire sommaire 
des archives départementales antéri- 
eures & 1790. Eure-et-Loir. Archives 
ecclésiastiques. Série G. VII. Pp. 390. 
Chartres: impr. Garnier. 4to. 12 f. 

Meret (R.) & Cxervan (abbé), Un 










manuscrit chartrain du xi* siécle: Ful- 
bert, évéque de Chartres. Plates. 
Paris: A. Picard. 4to. 25 

Normanpiz, Société de Vhistoire de. Mé- 
langes : documents publiés et annotés 
par l’abbé Blanquart, F. Bouquet, C. 

” Bréard, le comte A. de Circourt, L. Ré- 
gnier, l’abbé Sauvage. 2° série. Pp. 
405. Rouen: Lestringant. 12 f. 

Pants, Actes de la commune de, pendant la 
révolution, publiés et annotés par 8. 
Lacroix. I: [25 juillet - 18 septembre 
1789]. Pp. 691. Paris. 

Pasgurer (chancelier). Mémoires, publiés 
par le duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier. Deu- 
xiéme partie. Restauration. I: [1815- 
1820]. IV. Paris: Plon. 8 f. 

Perresc, Lettres de. Publiées par P. 

- Tamizey de Larroque. V. Pp. 825. 
Paris: Hachette. 4to. 12 f. 

Perey (L.) Le roman du grand roi: 

. Louis XIV et Marie Mancini d’aprés des 

. lettres et documents inédits. Paris: 
C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 


Bacnmann (A.) 
schichte im Zeitalter Friedrich III und 
Max I, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der dsterreichischen Staatengeschichte. 


Deutsche Reichsge- 


Il. Pp. 768. Leipzig: Veit. 18 m. 
Bismarck’s (Fiirst von) Politische 
Reden. Historisch-kritische Gesammt- 
ausgabe. X: [1884-85]. Pp. xxxii, 
522. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 m. 
Darnett (E. R.) Die Kélner Konfédera- 
tion vom Jahre 1367 und die schoni- 
schen Pfandschaften; Hansisch-di- 
nische Geschichte [1367-1385]. (Leip- 
ziger Studien aus dem Gebiet der 
Geschichte. I. 1.) Pp. 134. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 3°80 m. 
Dauitmann & Warrz. Quellenkunde der 
deutschen Geschichte. Quellen und 
Bearbeitungen systematisch und chro- 
nologisch verzeichnet. 6th ed. by E. 
Steindorff. Pp. 730. Géttingen: Die- 
_. terich. 11m. 
Disexius (F.) & Brrecer (T.) Beitriige 


zur siachsischen Kirchengeschichte. 
VIII. Pp. 848. Leipzig: Barth. 
4°50 m. 


Geneier (H. G.) Beitriige zur Rechts- 
geschichte Bayerns. IV: Die Verfas- 
sungs-Zustainde im bayerischen Frank- 
en bis zum Beginne des dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Pp. 180. Leipzig: 
Deichert. 5m. 

Gyetst (R. von). Die nationale Rechts- 
idee von den Stiinden und das preus- 
sische Dreiklassenwahlsystem. Pp. 
272. Berlin: Springer. 4m. 

Hatt, Geschichtsquellen der Stadt. I. 
Bearbeitet von C. Kolb. (Wiirttember- 
gische Geschichtsquellen. I.) Pp. 443. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 6 m. 

HanserecessE. III: [1477-1530] Bear- 
beitet von D, Schifer. V, Pp. 785. 
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Rosesprerre. Projet de constitution fran- 
caise en 1791: notes manuscrites et 
inédites, publiées par les soins du doc- 
teur E. Tardif. Pp. 14. Aix: Makaire. 

Sront (A.) La marine francaise sous le 
régne de Charles VIII [1483-1493]. Pp. 
70. Besancon: impr. Jacquin. 

Stern (H.) Inventaire sommaire des ar- 
chives de la ville de Montargis. Pp. 233. 
Paris: Picard. 6 f. 

TamizEy DE Larrogue (P.) Les corres- 
pondants de Peiresc. XIX: le pére 
Marin Mersenne. Lettres inédites, 
écrites de Paris 4 Peiresc [1633-1637]. 
Pp. 173. Paris: Picard. 5 f. 

TarpiEeu (A.) Grand dictionnaire histori- 
que, généalogique, et biographique de la 
Haute-Marche (département de la 
Creuse). Pp. 439, illustr. Macon: impr. 
Protat. 4to. 10f. 

Want (M.) Les premiéres années de la 
révolution 4 Lyon [1788-1792]. Pp. 629. 
Paris: Colin, 10 f. 


Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 4to. 
26 m 


Henverson (E.F.) A history of Germany 
: _ middle ages. Pp. 437. London: 

ell. 

Hvumsotpt (Wilhelm von). Briefe an 
Georg Heinrich Ludwig Nicoloyius. 
Herausgegeben von R. Haym. Pp. 
140. Berlin: Felber. 

LacenruscH (E.) Das germanische Recht 
im Heliand. (Untersuchungen zur deut- 
schen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte. 
XLVI.) Pp. 71. Breslau: Koebner. 
2°50 m. 

Ruetprovinz, Geschichtlicher Atlas der. 
(Publikationen der Gesellschaft fiir 
rheinische Geschichtskunde. XII.) I. 
4 plates. Bonn: Behrendt. 18 m. 

Srern (M.) Die israelitische Bevélkerung 
der deutschen Stiidte, mit Benutzung 
archivalischer Quellen. III: Niirnberg 
im Mittelalter. I. Kiel: Stern. 3 m. 

Toursa (G.) Zur Verhaftung des Land- 
grafen Philipp von Hessen [1547]. Pp. 
32. Vienna: Verlag der K. K. Ober- 
realschule im II. Bezirke. 

Wenver (H. von). Geschichte des schloss- 
gesessenen Geschlechtes der Grafen 
und Herren von Wedel. [1212-1402]. 
Pp. 295. Leipzig: Hermann. 4to. 15 m. 

WesterMAYER(H.) Die brandenburgisch- 
niirnbergische Kirchenvisitation und 
Kirchenordnung _ [1528-1533], auf 
Grund der Akten dargestellt. Pp. 152. 
Erlangen: Junge. 2°40 m. 

Westratiscnes Urkunden-Buch. Fort- 
zetzung von Erhards Regesta historiae 
Westfaliae. IV: Die Urkunden 
des Bisthums Paderborn [1201-1300]. 
III: Die Urkunden der Jahre 1251- 
1300. Heft6. Pp. 1189-1451. Miin. 
ster; Regensberg. 4to. 9m, 
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Barser (H.) British family names; 
their origin and meaning. Pp. 235. 
London: Stock. 15/. 

Batu. Two chartularies of the priory of 
St. Peter at, ed. by W. Hunt. Pp. 
lxxxi, 262, plates. Somerset Record 
Society. Printed for subscribers. 4to. 

Brocrapuy, Dictionary of national. Ed. 
by 8S. Lee. XL: Myllar—Nicholls. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 15/. 

Boase (C. W.) Registrum collegii Exoni- 
ensis. Register of the rectors, fellows, 
and other members of the foundation 
of Exeter College, Oxford, with a history 
of the college and illustrative docu- 
ments. New edition. (Oxford Histo- 
rical Society, XXVII.) Pp. clxxxiv, 
399, plate. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Bonwick (J.) Irish druids and old Irish 
religions. London: Low. 6/. 

Borper Papers, The: Calendar of letters 
and papers relating to the affairs of the 
borders of England and Scotland, pre- 
served in her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office, London. Ed. by J. Bain. I: 
[1560-1594]. Pp. 761. Edinburgh: 
H.M. General Register House. 15). 

Busnett (W. D.). Harrow and Le Bec. 
(Harrow Octocentenary Tracts. V.) 
Pp. 29. Cambridge: Macmillan & 
Bowes. 1). 

Cuurcn (C. M.) Chapters in the early 
history of the church of Wells [1136- 
1333]. Pp. 450, plates. London: 
Stock. 15). 

Cranace (D. H. 8.) An architectural ac- 
count of the churches of Shropshire. 
I. Illustr. Wellington: Hobson. 4to. 
5 


Danreut (J. J.) The history of Chippen- 
ham, compiled from researches of the 
author and the collections of the late 
canon Jackson. London: Houlston. 5/. 

DowpeEN (bishop J.) The Celtic church 
in Scotland: being an introduction to 
the history of the Christian church in 
Scotland, down to the death of St. 
Margaret. London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.. 12mo. 


3/6. 
Ferevson (R. 8.) A history of Westmor- 
land. Pp. 312. London: Stock. 7/6. 


Forst (H.) Maria Stuart und der Tod 
Darnley’s. Pp. 42. Bonn: Tschiersky. 

Fox-Davies (A. C.) & Crooxes (M. E. B.) 
The book of public arms: acyclopedia 
of the armorial bearings, heraldic 
devices, and seals of the counties, 
cities, towns, and universities of the 
United Kingdom. Illustr. Edinburgh : 
Jack. 4to. 63/. 

Gerarp (J.) Stonyhurst College [1592- 
1894]. London: Ward. 4to. 21). 
GuynnE (the late sir 8S. R.) Notes on the 
churches of Cheshire. Ed. by J. A. 
Atkinson, (Remains historical and 


literary connected with the palatine 
counties of Lancaster and Chester. 
N.S. XXXII.) Pp. 152. Manchester : 
Printed for the Chetham Society. 4to. 

GysesurnE, Cartularium prioratus de, 
Ebor. diceceseos, ordinis 8. Augustini, 
fundati a.p. 1519. (Publications of the 
Surtees Society. LXXXIX.) Pp. lix, 
508. London: Whittaker. 30/. 

Hauwen (A. W.C.) The account-book of 
sir John Foulis of Ravelston [1671- 
1707]. Pp. 570. Scottish Historical 
Society. 

Hogan (E.) Distinguished Irishmen of 
the sixteenth century. I. Pp, 506. 
London: Burns & Oates. 6/. 

Hore (Mrs.) The first divorce of Henry 
VIII, as told in the State Papers. Ed., 
with notes and introduction, by F. A. 
Gasquet. Pp. 390. London: Paul, 
Tribner, & Co. 6/. 

Jacozs (J.) Little St. Hugh of Lincoln, 
boy and martyr: researches in history, 
archeology, and legend. 18. 
London : ‘ Jewish Chronicle’ office. 

Matpen (H. E.) English records: 
companion to the history of England 
Pp. 239. London: Methuen. 3/6. 

Meptey (D.J.) A student’s manual of 
English constitutional history. Pp. 583. 
Oxford: Blackwell. (London: Simp- 
kin.) 10/6. 

Privy Councin, Acts of the. VIII: 1571- 
1575. Ed. by J. R. Dasent. Pp. 471. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 10/. 

Rover (W.O) Materials for the history 
of the church of Lancaster. II. (Re- 
mains historical and literary connected 
with the palatine counties of Lancaster 
and Chester. N.S. XXXL.) Pp. 259- 
529, plate. Manchester: Printed for 
the Chetham Society. 4to. 

Satomon (F.) Geschichte des letzten 
Ministeriums Kénigin Annas von Eng- 
land [1710-1714] und der englischen 
Thronfolgefrage. Pp. 359. Gotha: 
Perthes. 5 m. 

Saunvers (B.) The life and letters of 
James Macpherson. Pp. 327. London: 
Sonnenschein. 7/6. 

Scortanp, Register of the privy council 
of, XI: [1616-1619]. Ed. by D. Mas- 
son. Edinburgh: H.M. General Regis 
ter House. 15/. 

Simpson (W. Sparrow). 8S. Paul’s cathe- 
dral and old city life: illustrations of 
civil and cathedral life from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries. Pp. 
312, illustr. London: Stock. 7/6. 

Worcester, The register of the dio 
cese of, during the vacancy of the 
see, usually called Registrum sede 
vacante. Ed. by J. W. Willis-Bund 
I:. 1301-1303. Pp. 1-55. Oxford: 
Printed for the Worcestershire Histcri- 
cal Society by J. Parker. 4to. 














Erm (F.) Gli ordinamenti politici e 
amministrativi nelle ‘ Constitutiones 
Aegidianae.’ Pp. 149. Turin: Bocca. 

Gasotro (F.) Ricerche e studi sulla 
storia di Bra. Il. Pp. 313. Bra: 
Racca. 2°50 1. 

Giomo (G.) L’archivio antico della uni- 
versiti di Padova. Pp. 87. Venice: 
Visentini. 

ImpeRmaze pr Sant’ AncExo (C.) Caffaro 
e i suoi tempi. Pp. 435. Turin; 
Roux. 61. 

Moris (H.) & Buancut (A.) Inventaire 
sommaire des archives hospitalidres de 
la ville de Nice antérieures 4 1792. 
Pp. 23. Nice: impr. Gauthier. 4to. 

Pertitz. Storia del diritto italiano. 
New ed. revised. III. Pp. 162. Turin: 

Unione tipografico-editrice. 


Acquoy (J.) Rechtsgeschiedenis van den 
adel in Nederland. I. Pp. 108. Leyden ; 
8. C. van Doesburgh. 

Baza (S.) La Belgique sous l’empire et 
la défaite de Waterloo [1804-1815]. 
2 vol. Pp. 280, 314, map. Paris: 
Plon. 8 f. 

Brsesco (prince G.) Roumanie [1843- 
1859]: Régne de Bibesco; lois et 
décrets [1843-1848]; insurrection de 
1848; histoire et légende. II. Paris: 
Plon. 10 f. 

Busac (E.) L’armée russe; son histoire, 
son organisation actuelle. Pp. 428. 
Limoges: Lavauzelle. 6 f. 

Castixua (M.) Historia de la junta de 
defensa de Galicia. Pp. 535. La 
Corufia’: Ferrer. 4to. 4 pes. 

Cornipe (J.) Estado de Portugal en el 
aiio de 1800. II. (Memorial histérico 
espanol. XXVII.) Pp. 464. Madrid: 
Tello. 4to. 4 pes. 

Doturus (L.) Etudes sur le moyen age 
espagnol. Paris; Leroux. 12mo. 
8.50 f. 

Ecuecaray (C. de) Investigaciones 
histéricas referentes 4 Guipuzcoa. Pp. 
373. San Sebastian; impr. de la 
Provincia. 4to. 

LunpBerG (B.) De diplomatiska férbin- 
delserna mellan Sverige och Preussen 
frin Pultavaslaget 1709 till fredsbrottet 
1715. Pp. 182. Lund: Gleerup. 

Maumstrom (C. G.) Sveriges politiska 


historia fran konung Karl XII’s déd 
till statshvalfningen [1772]. 
Stockholm: Norstedt. 
Murtez (A.) Historia de Carlos IV. II- 
I histérico 


Pp 490. 


(Memorial espanol. 
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D. ITALY 
{including Savoy) 





E..OTHER COUNTRIES 






Prermni (G.) Contributo allo studio della 
‘ storia cortonese [1799]. Pp. 67. 
Pergola: Gasparini. 

Prva (E.) La guerra di Ferrara del 1482. 
Periodo II, lValleanza di Sisto IV con 
Ferrara, Napoli, Milano, e Firenze. Pp. 
60. Padua: Draghi. 16mo. 

Simonetti (G.) I duchidi Lucca durante 
la dominazione longobarda. Pp. 34. 
Rocca 8. Casciano: Cappelli. 

Travati (G.) Un atto di assegnazione di 
dote del 1416. Pp. 11. Palermo: 
Bizzarrilli. 

Viurart (P.) Niccold Machiavelli e i 
suoi tempi, illustrati con nuovi docu- 
menti. 2nd ed. revised. I. Pp. 666. 
Milan: Hoepli. 51. 

Wret (Alethea). Venice. (The Story of the 

Nations.) Illustr. London: Unwin. 5/. 





XXX-XXXIL) Pp. 
Madrid: Tello. 4to. 


268, 239, 203. 

Each 4 pes. 

Pascan (G.) Jean de Lasco, baron de 
Pologne, évéque catholique, réformateur 
protestant [1499-1560]; son temps, sa 


vie, ses eeuvres. Portr. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 6 f. 

Portucauiar, Monumenta, historica a 
saeculo octavo post Christum usque 
ad quintum decimum. Inquisitiones. 
I. 8. Pp. 293-454. Lisbon. Fol. 

Sixcers (J. C.) Inventaris van het oud 
archief der stad Leeuwarden. Pp. 341, 
75. Leeuwarden: Jongbloed. 

Ramirnez DE ARELLANO ¥ GUTIERREZ DE 
Satamanca (C.) Ensayo de un catalogo 
biografico-bibliografico de los escritores 
que han sido individuos de las cuatro 
ordenes militares de Espaiia. (Colec- 
cién de documentos inéditos para la 
historia de Espaiia. CIX.) Pp. 449. 
Madrid; Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 

Tanpet (E.) Les communes luxembour- 
geoises. VII: ‘Table onomastique. 
Pp. 240. Arlon: Bruck. 6 f. 

Uxanowskr (B.) Acta capitulorum nec 
non iudiciorum ecclesiasticorum selecta. 
I: Acta capitulorum Guernensis, Por- 
naniensis, et Vladislaviensis [1408- 
1530]. Pp. 663. Cracow. 4to. 

Vatencra, Coleccién de documentos iné- 
ditos del archivo general del reino de, 
publicada por J. Casaii y Alegre. I: 
Pactos, tratados, y avenencias que 
mediaron entre los reyes de Aragén, 
Navarra, y el bastardo Enrique de 
Trastamara, con motivo de la invasién 
del reino de Castilla. Pp. 219. Ma- 
drid; Murillo. 4to. 11 pes, 
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VI. AMERICAN AND COLONIAL HISTORY 


Auten (J. H.) & Eppy (R.) History of the 
Unitarians and the Universalists in the 
United States. (American Church 
History Series. X.) New York: Chris- 
tian Literature Co. (15/.) 

Dunn (J. P.) Slavery petitions and 
papers. (Indiana Historical Society 
Publications. II. 12.) Pp. 87. In- 
dianapolis: Bowen-Merrill Co. (2/6.) 

...-Documents relating to the French 
settlements on the Wabash. (Indiana 
Historical Society Publications. II. 
11.) Pp. 43. Indianapolis: Bowen- 
Merrill Co. (2/6.) 

Fournier (A.) Histoire de la vie et des 
voyages de l’amiral Christophe Colomb, 
@aprés des documents de 1’époque. 
Paris: Didot. 6 f. 

Grasso (G.) La costituzione degli Stati 
Uniti dell’ America settentrionale. Pp. 
254. Florence: Barbéra. 16mo. 

Guir (J.) Origines de la Martinique: 
le colonel Francois de Collart et la 
Martinique de son temps; colonisation, 
siéges, révoltes, et combats [1625- 
1720]. Pp. 406. Vannes: Lafolye. 

Hancock (A. U.) A history of Chile. Pp. 
471. Chicago: Sergel. (London: Gay 
& Bird.) (10/6.) 

Iranrane, Fonti, per la storia della 
scoperta del nuovo mondo raccolte da 
G. Berchet: narrazioni sincrone. Pp. 
494. Rome: Forzani. Fol. 


Kaysertine (M.) Christoph Columbus 
und der Anteil der Juden an den 
spanischen und portugiesischen Ent- 
deckungen. Pp. 164. Berlin: Cron- 
bach. 3m. 

—v-Christopher Columbus and the par- 
ticipation of the Jews in the Spanish 
and Portuguese discoveries. Tr. by C. 
Gross. London: Longmans. 5). 

Mrunares (A.) Historia general de las 
islas Canarias. III. IV. Pp. 320, 272. 
Las Palmas: Miranda. 4to. Each 4 


pes. 

Netson (0. N.) History of the Scandi- 
navians in the United States. I. 1, 2. 
(aI) Minneapolis, Minn. : Nelson. 
20/. 

Srevens (C. E.) Sources of the consti- 
tution of the United States considered 
in relation to colonial and English 
history. Pp. 284. London: Mac- 
millan. 6/6. 

Tueau (G. M.) South Africa. (The Story 
of the Nations.) Pp. 397, map. 
London: Unwin. 5/. 

Tomas (A. C.) History of the United 
States. Pp. 495, maps, &c. Boston, 
U.S.A.: Heath. 6/6. 

Waker (W.) History of the congrega- 
tional churches in the United States. 
(American Church History Series. III.) 
a5)) York: Christian Literature Co. 
(15/. 





Contents o, Pertodical Publhcations 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, ix. 4. July—D. Zonta: 
The variations in the rent and price of 
land in France during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, concluded 
[examining the causes of the rise and 
fall observed in the previous articles ; 
attributing the rise of prices during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century to 
the depreciation of the precious metals, 
and tracing the result of this rise on the 
position of the labouring classes and its 
influence on Turgot’s theory of wages]. 
—H. Brenizr: The industrial evolu- 
tion of India. ——Povuzert : The political 
results of the partial re-eleetion of legis- 
lative bodies, continued from October 
1893 [sketching the relations of the 
directory and the two councils from 1795 

‘to the coup d’état of 18 Fructidor]. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, lv. 

1, 2.—The late Junmn Haver: The 

Acts of the bishops of Le Mans, II [dis- 

tinguishing between the genuine, i 

partly interpolated; and the forged 

documents contained in the ‘Actus 

Pontificum *].—_—-H. Omontr: The ac- 

cessions tothe department of manuscripts 

in the Bibliotheque Nationale in 1892- 

1893._—-A. Bruen: The registers of the 

Chambre des Comptes at Paris, now 

among the national archives.——C. 

Porta. : Statistics of the population of 

Cordes (Tarn) from the fourteenth to 

the eighteenth century.—— L.. Lz Granp 

reprints a letter of Charles VIII con- 
cerning the victory of Rapallo [10 Sept. 

1494, from the original pamphlet, of 

which only two copies are known to 

exist]. 

Revue des Etudes Juives. No.55. Janu- 

ary—M. Kaysertinc: Notes on the 

history of the Jews in Spain. — 

8. Kann: Unpublished documents on 

the Jews at Montpellier in the middle 

ages. —— P. Gritnpaum: An episode in 
the history of the Jews at Ancona. 

Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, viii. 3.— 

L. Pincaup: A secret negotiation under 

the Directory {an account of the ‘ affaire 

de Besancon,’ a conspiracy which the 
author declares was English in its 
origin and royalist in its character. 

Vereux, one of Condé’s agents, arrived 

at Besancon in October 1795, and began 

to hatch a conspiracy against the direc- 
tory which was discovered in January 

1796. Vereux himself escaped after 


Revue Historique, lv. 2, lvi. 1. 


some exciting adventures ].——G., Syvr- 
ton; Ripperda, second article (describing 
the negotiations which culminated in 
the treaty of Vienna, 1725, and Rip- 
perda’s share in bringing it about. The 
author devotes much care to a conside- 
ration of the proposed marriages of the 
Austrian archduchesses. The article 
ends with the departure of Ripperda for 
Madrid)._—Comte Bounay DE LA 
MevrtHE prints, with an interesting 
introduction, a memoir of the chevalier 
Artaud [transmitted to Talleyrand in 
1814, on the conclave which assembled 
in Venice on 1 Dec. 1799 on the occa- 
sion of the death of Pius VI). 

July, 
September—C. Durayarp: The feudal re- 
action under the sons of Philipthe Fair, 
concluded._—C. Prister: Suwlly’s 
‘ Economies royales’ and Henry IV’s 
great design, third and fourth articles. 
—L. Laanye prints an wnpublished 
account of the death of cardinal Riche- 
liew._—G. Derrine: Elizabeth Char- 
lotte, princess palatine, duchess of 
Orieans, mother of the regent, and her 
correspondence with her aunt Sophia, 
electress of Hanover, first and second 
articles. ——E. Barbe: The nabob René 
Madec [1736-1784] and the cession to 
Louis XVI of the delta of the Indus, two 
articles. ——G. Jacqueton: The trésor de 
Vépargne under Francis I [1523-1547], 
concluded._—P. Rosiquet: Anarchy in 
administration illustrated [in a favour- 
able light) from the dealings of the 
municipality of Ernée (Mayenne) with 
the clergy [1791-1793]. 


Revue des Questions Historiques, lvi. 1. 


——L. G. Piuussrer: The policy of Tri- 
vulcio at the beginning of the reign of 
Lowis XII [partly from documents at 
Milan, Modena, and Venice].—-A pr 
Botsuisie : The widowhood of Frangoise 
@ Aubigné (madame de Maintenon].__ 
V. Fournet: Play-actors in the armies 
of the French republic (on Ronsin, the 
Grammonts, Dufresse, Fabrefond, 
Robert, Muller, &c.}.-—L. Sciour: The 
directory and the Cisalpine republic. 
——F. pz Moor: Gubaru and Darius 
the Mede.——L. Levique: On the 
origin of the ‘ Liber responsalis’ of the 
Roman church (defending the Gregorian 
authorship]. T. pe Puymaicre de- 
scribes a collection of verses in honour 
of Joan of Arc (published at Paris in 
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1628]._—_L.. pe Lanzac pe Laporiz: 
Voyer d’ Argenson, prefect at Antwerp 
under Napoleon. 

Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 
Francais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire, xliii, 6.—C. Pascau: Sir William 
Trumbull, ambassador at the French 
court [1685-1686], concluded._—_F. 


Boret prints a document relative to the 
peace of Saint-Germain [1570].——7. 
——L. Livy-Scunemer: The pastor 
Jeanbon Saint-André down to the 
meeting of the estates general [1749-- 
1789], with letters.——E. GavuTIER: 
Calvin’s Geneva catechism [assigning 
its date to 20-27 Nov. 1541]. 


Il. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 
(Vienna), lxxx. 2.—B. Bretuouz: The 
surrender of Moravia to duke Albert V. 
of Austria [1423]; contributions to the 
history of the Hussite wars in Moravia 
{with an appendix of documents)._—_F 
von Krones : On the history of Hungary 
from 1671 to 1683, with special reference 
to the activity and the fortunes of the 
order of Jesuits. I; The political his- 
tory of Hungary in these years. II: 
The Roman catholic counter-reforma- 
tion and the Jesuit order, III: The 
local conditions of the church system 
and of the Jesuit order._——M. DvokAx 
prints letters of the emperor Leopold I 
to Wenzel Euseb, prince of Lobkowitz 
[1657-1674]. 

Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(Munich). Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und der hist. Classe, 1894, 1.— 
W. von Curist: The theatre of Poly- 
cletus at Epidaurus.——L. von Rock- 
INGER-discusses the name ‘ Nueren per- 
gisch Recht’ given to the so-called 
‘ Schwabenspiegel’ in a manuscript at 
Hermannstadt. 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift (Leipzig), iii. 
3, 4—Z. von Lincentua.: Military 
science and law from the sixth to the 
beginning of the tenth century._—M. 
Bonnet: The original language of the 
Acts of Andrew [proving the Greek Acts 
to be a translation from the Latin]._— 
E. Parzie: Leo Grammaticus.—J. 
DrAsEkE: The emperor Theodore Las- 
caris [a sketch of his life and writings]. 
——C. F. Mitrer: On the manuscripts 
of Ignatius Diaconus.——M. Gaster : 
The Roumanian version of the tale of 
Troy.._—P. N. Papacroreru: Middle 
Greek proverbs, first article-——-G. N. 
Hatzwakis : Was Georgillas the author 
of the poem on the Taking of Constanti- 
nople ?—-K. Krumpacuer: Wirth’s 
* Aus orientalischen Chroniken.’ 

Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Geschichtswis- 
senschaft (Freiburg), xi. 1.—L. M. Harr- 
MANN: On the history of slavery in an- 
cient times [treating the institution as 
marking a particular stage in the history 
of all societies; showing how slavery 
was largely superseded by the colonate 
under the Roman empire; and main- 
taining that the Christian church did 
not directly operate against slavery, 
but that, by upholding the unity in 
religious matters of the Roman-Chris- 


tian populations at the time of the 
break-up of the empire, it assisted the 
extension of the colonial rather than 
the servile system among the Teutonic 
conquerors].—G. ScHngeEcE; Theo- 
deric the Great in the church tradition 
of the middle ages, and in the German 
heroic saga (examining the origin of the 
tradition in Theoderic’s treatment of 
Boethius and Symmachus, and in the 
influence of Boethius’s writings ; Wala- 
frid Strabo developed it, and it became 
the established account among medieval 
historians. Side by side with this, ac- 
cording to the writer, there prevailed a 
popular tradition which preserved the 
real traits of the king’s character, 
thanks to the grateful remembrance 
entertained by the Alamans of the pro- 
tection he granted them ; and this grew 
up into the saga of ‘ Dietrich von Bern’}. 
——-H. Herre: Contributions to the 
criticism of the Puhlde chronicle [giving 
a detailed description of the Bodleian MS. 
Laud. Mise, 633]. —E. BranpENBURG : 
The constitutional importance of the 
electoral union of Bingen (accepting 
Lindner’s view that the stronger form 
of the document belongs to 17 Jan. 1424, 
but dissenting from his opinion that the 
milder form was drawn up in April 
1427. The writer agrees with Droysen 
that these acts of the electors constitute 
the determining crisis in the develop- 
ment of the powers of the college}. 

H. Unmann: Studies in tae history of 
pope Leo X. IL: The riddle of his 
policy [re-examined in connexion with 
F. Nitti’s work]._—G. Kaurmann: On 
the foundation of the wniversity of 
Wittenberg [contesting Muther’s theory 
that it formed an epoch in the history 
of universities]|—_—_G. Eertnmaar de- 
fends Pericles from the strictures of 
J. Beloch.——C. Wryrman: The title of 
Tacitus’s ‘Germania’ [not ‘de situ 
Germaniae’ but ‘ de origine, situ, mori- 
bus, ac populis Germanorum.’ The 
writer believes the title to be modelled 
on Seneca’s lost work on the Egyptians). 
——H. Bresstav: Bishop Marco (men- 
tioned by Helmold and now proved by 
documentary evidence to be an historical 
person, doubtless (as Wigger main- 
tained) the second bishop of Sleswick, 
c. 947-965].——F. Srieve: Stralen- 
dorf’s position with reference to the 
question of the Jiilich succession. — 
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E. Dimer prints a description of the 
emperor Joseph II and his court (written 
in 1786 by Johann Heinrich Landolt of 
Ziirich). 

Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xv. 3. 
F. X. von’ Funx: Dogmatic considera- 
tions and an historical question. [de- 
fending his treatment of a question of 
historical fact, namely, whether the 
popes took part in the summons of the 
early councils (‘ Hist. Jahrb.’ xiii. 689- 
724) ).——F. Fatx: Henry of Langen- 
stein’s friends in the country of the 
middle Rnine.—-J. Weiss: Contribu- 
‘tions to the history of the election of 
Leopold I, from the Wallerstein ar- 
chives ; with documents [8 Aug. 1657- 
20 April 1658)._—-A. M. Greti: Hine- 
mar’s ‘ Collectio de ecclesiis et capellis’ 
{recently published by W. Gundlach}, 
a contribution to the history of canon 
-law.-_—-H. V. Saver.anp prints some 
twelfth-century notes relating to Pader- 
born from a Vatican MS. (Palat. 482). 

N. Pavuus: Wolfgang Mayer, a 
Bavarian Cistercian abbat of the siz- 
teenth century (t 1544]. 

Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), 1xxii. 
3.—K. Wirticu: Wallenstein’s cata- 
strophe. 1: (Sept. 1633-Jan. 1634, 


treated in connexion with the Swedish 
negotiations recently published by G. 
Irmer].—-Theodor von Bernhardi’s 
memoir on Russia as Nicholas I 7 


it: second part. 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck) xv. 2.—A Rrect: Alfonso Cec- 
carellt and his forgeries of imperial 
docwments [made with the object of 
proving illustrious descents for families 
of rank in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century. A list of the forged 
imperial documents is subjoined, to- 
gether with a note by E. von Ottenthal 
on the diplomatic proofs of forgery]. 
—— A. Beer: The financial adminis- 
tration of Austria [1749-1816], with 
documents. —— A. Dopscu prints a new 
document of king Arnolf (helping to 
establish his movements in the autumn 
of 891. It is dated at Nimwegen on 1 
Nov.; so that the victory over the 
Normans on the Dyle must have taken 
place (from the imperfect notice of the 
Fulda Annals) not long after 16 
Oct.]..——T., Rrrrer von Sicke.: 4 
Roman cipher of the fifteenth century 
[with its key).——3.—E. WINKELMANN : 
On the gold currency of the emperor 
Frederick II for Sicily, and in par- 
ticular on his augustales [inclining to 
accept the head on them as intended 
for a portrait of the emperor, and ex- 
amining their weight, quality, and 
calue}, with a plate.—In a supplemen- 
tary note the writer describes, with an 
engraving, the matrix of a seal of 
Frederick Il (which he believes to be 
genuine and presumably cut’ after the 


loss of his previous Sicilian seal at 
Vittoria, 18 Feb. 1248],__-J. Got: 
The emperor Sigismund and Poland 
[1420-1436].——O. Over: Had the 
Franks an ordeal of plunging the hand 
into the fire? (deciding in the negative]. 
——L. M. Harrmann: On the chro- 
‘nology of the popes of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries [fixing by means of 
documents the dates of death of Bene- 
dict VIL (before 7 Oct. 983) and of 
Sergius IV (before 20 April 1012); and 
the pontificates of Benedict VIII (from 
20 April 1012 to 9 April 1024), John 
XIX (from 12 April-10 May 1024 to 
6 Nov. 1032), and Benedict IX (from 12 
Nov. 1032 to 16 July 1048)],—— 
K. Unurez: Survey of recent literature 
on the origin of the German town. 

Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wis- 
senschaft des Judenthums. xxxviii. 2. 
—A. Franxu-Griin : The Jews in Krem- 
sier [1629 and 1648]._—-M. Braun: The 
second martyrdom of Neuss [1195].—— 
M. Porrer ; The Jews at Prague (1516- 
1745). 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir aitere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xx. 1.—F. Kunze: On the Carolingian 
Annals from 741 to 829 and their red- 
action. II: The sources and author- 
ship of the first part. 1: The annals 
prior to the ‘Laurissenses.’ 2: The 
first part of the ‘ Laurissenses’ {taken to 
extend to 796, written, it is maintained, 
without doubt by some one intimately 
connected with the court, but not as an 
official production}.___E. Brrnuerm: 
The fabulous Saxon imperial chronicle 
of the twelfth century (the existence of 
which was suspected by Waitz in 
certain notices contained in the Anna- 
lista Saxo and in the Péhide Annals. 
The writer examines the noticez in 
detail, and decides the lost chronicle, 
while preserving popular stories, to 
have been essentially unhistorical].— - 
H. Bresstav: On the charters of the 
emperor Henry II. 1: The history of 
his chancery; the system of dating; 
the emperor’s itinerary [June 1002- 
November 1007]._—-P. Scuerrer-Bor- 
cHorst: Notes on imperial documents 
of the. Hohenstaufen period. 1: Charters 
concerning Bauffremont [forged by 
Jean Baptiste Guillaume in the middle 
of the eighteenth century}. II: The 
forgeries of Egidio Rossi and his 
imitators {thirteenth century]. Ill - 
Unpublished imperial diplomas [Frede: 
rick I—Otto IV].——W. Haurnarer 
describes the great Hanover collection 
of letters of popes, bishops, &c. [written 
in the sixteenth century }.——H. Bress- 
Lav prints documents of the emperor 
Henry V(1114and 1118]-——A. Czrovustr 
prints a letter of Hadrian V [30 July 
1276)..—J. LosErtu prints two letters 
of Grejory XII to the count palatine 
Lewis (12 Oct. 1413 and 27 Feb. 1414). 
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Zeitschrift fiir Social- und Wirthschafts- 
geschichte (Freiburg), ii, 3.—L. 
Brentano: On the influence of do- 
manial rights and of Frederick the 


Charch Quarterly Review, No. 76. 
July—The origin of the Gallicanchurch 
{on L. Duchesne’s ‘ Fastes épiscopaux 
de Vancienne Gaule ’]. —— Medieval 
preaching in Italy in the fifteenth cen- 


tury. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 369. July— 
The lives of Dr. Pusey and dean Stan- 
ley. The early history of Dorset. —— 
The memoirs of monseigneur de Sala- 

- mon, internuncioat Paris [1790-1801]. 
——The negotiations between Berwick 
and Marlborough after the battle of 
Oudenarde [1708-1709, in connexion 
with A. Legrelle’s work].——The letters 
of Harriet, lady Granville [1810- 


1845). 
The Jewish Chronicle. June 22 and 29— 
J. Jacoss: Little St. Hugh of Lincoln. 
—Jduly 27. D. Davis: Joseph ben 
Jacob, Aben Ezra’s London friend. 
The Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 24. 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser. xiii. 2.—C. pt Srerant: An unpub- 
lished fragment of the statutes of Lucca 
of 1224 and 1232 [relating to the rights 
of citizenship of the neighbouring 
country people].——A. Messer: Mat- 
teo Palmieri (a substantial biography, 
illustrated by numerous documents). 
——A. Morr: Francesco di Niccold 
Berlinghieri [author of ‘ Geographia in 
terza rima,’ 1481-2]._—L. G. P..i1s- 
stER: Notices relating to the wars of 
Louis XII, forwarded by Italians at 
Lyons to Milan.—F. CanaBELEsE : 
Fragments of a minute book relating to 
Italians at the fairs of Champagne. 
Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xix. 2.--M. Scuipa: The duchy 
of Naples, tenth article: The duchy and 
the Norman counts of Sicily [from the 
death of Robert Wiscard to Roger II.) 
— B. Maresca: The cavaliere Antonio 
Micheroux in the Neapolitan reaction 
of 1799, fourth article. ——E. Nen- 
ZANTE: The first years of Ferdinand of 
Aragon and the invasion of John of 
Anjou, ninth article [1459]. B. 
Croce: The court of the ‘ tristi regine’ 
(Giovanna, widow of Ferrante I, and 
Giovanna, widow of Ferrantino] at 
Naplés {illustrated from Spanish ro- 
mances].——-E. Pincoro: Notices con- 
cerning writers and artists of the Ara- 
gonese period ; third article: Fra Gio- 
condo da Verona, Giovanni de’ Trocculi 
Francesco Pucci. 

Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 
Storia Patrie, xvii. 1, 2.—P. Fapre: 
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Quarterly Review, 


Scottish Review, No. 45. 
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Great on the linen industry in Silesia. 
——M. Rvusm: The national bank- 


ruptcy of Denmark in 1813. 


July—J. Jacoss: Notes on the manu- 
script sources of the history of the Jews 
in Spain {documents examined at 
Alcal& de Henares, Barcelona, the 
Escorial, Madrid, Pamplona, Simancas, 
and Toledo}. 

No. 357. July— 
English castles (a study in medieval 
military architecture, in connexion 


- with G. T, Clark’s work].—— Dr. Pusey. 


——Latin poetry of the decline {illus- 
trating the society of the Roman em- 
pire).— Irish folklore. The history 
of Haileybury College {under the East 
India Company]. —— Party government. 
July— 
J. B. Paut: Edinburgh in 1629.—— 
W.0’C. Morris: Moltke.-—-Germany 
in 1826 [notes from the diary of the 
late Rev. David Aitken, D.D., edited by 
D. G. Ritchie]. —-W. C. Mavenan ; 
Argylishire. 





{Apennine cantons in papal territory 
more or less autonomous, outside the 
diocesan governments, survivals pro- 
bably of the Roman saltus].-——C. Man- 
rront: The Christian league of 1572 
illustrated by the letters of M. Antonio 
Colonna, continued. G. TomassETTI! : 
The Roman Campagna; the Ostian 
and Laurentian roads. ——C. Catissz : 
Documents relating to the Romanestates 
of the monastery of San Salvatore on 
Monte Amiata, continued. ——-G. Mon- 
ticoLto: Old catalogues of the manu- 
scripts belonging to queen Christina of 
Sweden, at present in the Vatican.— — 
R. Lancrant: Documents illustrating the 
condition of the Jews in the Roman 
provinces from the sixteenth to the eigh- 
teenth centuries. 





Archivio Storico Siciliano, New Series, 


xix. 1, 2.—G. Prrre, G. Mii0nz, & F. 
Potuact Nuccro: Articles on Antonio 
Veneziano [1543-1593] in connexion 
with his tercentenary commemoration. 


Nuovo Archivio Veneto, vii. 2.—F. Pozza: 


The rural commune of Bassano [first 
appearing about 1000; self-governing 
from 1175; politically dependent on 
the Eccelini, Vicenza, and Padua al- 
ternately].— A. Bazzonr: The return 
of Casanova to Venice in 1774 and his 
reports as spy to the inquisitors of 
state [with interesting details on Vene- 
tian society and trade].——C. Crronza: 
A placitum of the emperor Henry V in 
favour of the abbey of SS. Trinita and 
S. Michele in Brondolo, near Chioggia 
{1118]._—U. Contr: The state debt at 
- Venice-and its liquidation after 1577. 
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—C. Crronia: Bibliography of recent 
works on medieval Italian history.—— 
V. Lazzartnt: Filippo Calendario, the 
traditional architect of the doge’s 
palace [the tradition seems unfounded. 
The documents prove Calendario to 


have been a mason, and contractor for 
shipping stone for the lidi. He was 
executed for a share in Faliero’s con- 
spiracy].——G. Gronan collects notices 
relating to Giorgione (showing that he 
was not a Barbarella), 


Vy. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Monrr1i1) 


Istoricheski Viestnik. June, July—l. 
PopruzHENKo; An episode of Polish 
mt life [1846-1848] from the 
archives (the disturbances in connexion 
with the Galician massacres]. V. : 
Recollections of the Polish insur- 
rection [1860-1864], concluded._—-A.. 
Petrov; An opponent of Peter the 
Great in Turkey; the Russians on the 
Pruth (the adventures of Charles XII]. 
=—=July—P, Yuptin: The kurgans 
and caves in the government of 
Samdra [with illustrations of the 
swords, axes, and other objects found 
there).—= August—A, KrrpicHniKov: 
The centenary of Odessa [a history of 
the growth of the city].——N. Oa1o- 
BLIN ; A. Turgueniev, voievode of Lebe- 
dian during the years 1701-1703 [a 
sketch of Russian provincial life from 
official documents; the voievode was 
an ancestor of the novelist]. 
Russkaia Starina, June, July— Memoirs 


of M. Olshevski; the Caucasus from 
1841 to 1866.——July—Recollections 
of an unknown correspondent [from 
1844 to 1884, including details of the 
Crimean war|].——P. Yupmn: The in- 
surrection of the Adaevs on the Man- 
ghislak peninsula [a tribe of Kirghises 
on the eastern bank of the Caspian). 
=—August—G. Vorostev: The pre- 
tended Jan Faustin Luba [who claimed 
the Russian throne in the time of the 
emperor Alexis].——P, Yupmv: The 
Polish insurgents of the year 1863 in 
the government of Orenburg. 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 


viestchenia. June—C, BocoyavLENSKI : 
The Razriadni Prikaz [a contribution 
to the constitutional history of Russia 
before Peter the Great].——June-July 
—D. Pozpnerev: Some points of early 
Chinese history.——V. VADISLAVLEV : 
The agrarian question in Livonia. 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, xxiv.5. May—F.Coprra: Arabic 
books in Morocco.-—-— L. Vrntanveva ; A 
prehistoric settlement at Badajoz.—— 
A. BuAsquez: The coasts of Spain in 
the Roman period, with a map.——A. 
8S. Mocuet: The discovery of the tomb 
of Suarez.——L. J. pE ta Siave prints 
the text of a letter of Fr. Diego José de 
Cddiz.——6. June—F. Fira: Docu- 
ments relating to the national councils 
held by Alfonso VII at Salamanca in 
1154, and at Valladolid in 1155.—— 


L. J. pe ta Stave: Unpublished letters 
of Juan de Avila (1561).——A. 8. 
Mocue.: The first count of Ficallo {a 
biographical notice of D. Juan de Borja, 
ambassador from Philip II to Sebastian 
of Portugal. His epitaph in 8. Roque 
at Lisbon and several royal grants and 
letters are printed here,. ——C. F. Duro: 
Materials for biographies of Vargas 
Ponce and Ferndndez de Navarrete.—— 
F.Fita: Four unpublished bulls of 
Urban II. 


VII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. 
Economics, Political Science, and His- 
tory Series (Madison), i. 1.—O.G. Lmry: 
The geographical distribution of the 
vote of the thirteen states on the federal 
constitution [1787-8]. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), xii. 5-7.—S. C. Huauson: The 
Carolina pirates and colonial commerce 
[1670-1740].———8, 9.—G. H. Haynes: 
Representation and suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts [1620-1691]. 

Papers from the Historical Seminary of 


Brown University (Providence, Rhode 
Island), iv.—J. F. Jameson: The origin 
of the standing committee system in 
American legislative bodies.—=v.—W. 
D. Jounston : Slavery in Rhode Island 
(1755-1776). 


Yale Review. August—E. G. Browne: 


Prince Henry, the Navigator [urging 
that he was first influenced by the zeal 
of a crusader and secondarily by com- 
mercial considerations ; but that, once 
started on his schemes, the zeal for 
discovery took the first place in his 
mind}. 


Erratum. 
P. 605, line 26, for ‘twenty-two or twenty-three’ read ‘thirty-two or thirty-three, 
and omit the words ‘repugnant to common sense’ in the preceding clause. 
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